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PREFACE. 


The present volume contains the results of an examination of the remains of the Amaravati 
Sthpa made in December 1881 and January 1882, soon after the excavation of the site by 
orders of the Madras Government. By that excavation 255 slabs were laid bare, including 
a number that had been previously unearthed by Mr. R. Sewell, and again reburied for 
safety ; other 44, which he had stored in a shed, and 29 slabs at Bejw&da Library, brought 
up the total to 329 of all sorts, — some of them mere fragments, with little or no sculpture 
upon them. To these, by some small excavations, I was able to add 90 more bearing sculptures 
or inscriptions, and had the time and means at my disposal allowed a systematic examination, 
still more might have been discovered. The following pages contain a description of speci- 
mens of each sort of slab and sculpture, including illustrations of all the larger and best 
preserved. 

The publication of this volume has been very unfortunately delayed, first by the 
detention of the sculptures at Amaravati for twenty months after they were packed, and so 
preventing their being photographed ; secondly, by cataract in both my eyes, which crippled 
me for a time, and then laid me aside entirely for four months ; and thirdly, by difficulties 
and delays in the preparation of the plates. In a work which was intended to be comple- 
mentary, so far as the A,maravati Stfipa is concerned, to the Tree and Serpent Worship of 
the late James Fergusson, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., C.I.E., &c., 1 had counted on much and valuable 
assistance from him. He was naturally greatly interested in it, and had promised to look 
over the proof-sheets and suggest any improvements that might occur to him. The first 
two chapters were submitted to him, but offered no point on which he felt disposed to make 
any remark, and before the next sheets were ready to submit to him, the hand of death 
Was on him, and deprived me of his ever kindly and considerate criticisms, inspired as they 
were to the last by a genius so intuitive as his, and a knowledge so wide and minutely accu- 
rate in every detail. If the date now assigned to the Amar&vatl Stfipa is earlier than what 
he had arrived at, his was the genius to assign it to the same age as the Nhsik caves; and 
had I discovered no inscriptions of the Andhra kings at Amaravati, the revised translations 
of the Nasik inscriptions and the advances made in Indian chronology since he wrote his 
work would alone have required a rectification of his date. The discovery of an undoubted 
inscription of King Pulumavi — the same Andhra monarch who has also left us inscriptions 
at N&sik and Karld — puts the accuracy of his bold induction beyond question. 

Among the plates are included copies of all the drawings^ made under Colonel Colin 
Mackenzie’s direction that were not already published in Tree and Serpent Worship. Many 
of the scenes depicted in the sculptures thus illustrated cannot be yet identified, but as our 
knowledge of Buddhist myth and legend advances, it may be expected that more of them 
will be explained. With reference to the plates, I cannot better express my own opinion 
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than in the words of Mr. Fergusson In the Preface to the second edition of his work : “ The 
more I study them, the more convinced I am that the plates of this work— I speak of the 
plates 'and the plates only, wholly irrespective of the text — are the most valuable contribu- 
tions that have been made to our knowledge of Buddhist history and art since James 
Prinsep’s wonderful decipherment arid translation of thO Asoka inscriptions. These plates 
present us with an entirely new bat most interesting picture of religion, life, and manners 
in India in the first centuries of the Christian era.” The additional fifty-two plates of 
sculptures in this volume ought to increase the interest, as they add to the information. 

In a work dealing with the disjecta membra of a great structure, often added to or 
partly “ restored ” for three or four centuries, and with little beyond a few fragments of 
the- Outer Rail found in situ, a systematic arrangement of the materials and illustrative 
notices is almost impossible ; and when it is remembered that most of the text had to be 
written under the almost daily interruption of official correspondence, its defects in this 
respect may perhaps find excuse. 

To Dr. E. Hultzseh, now Epigraphical Assistant to the Archaeological Survey of Southern 
India, I am indebted for the translation of the Prakrit inscriptions found on the stones. And 
Professor G. Btihler, LL.D., C.I.E., of Vienna, besides the translation of the Jaggayyapeta 
inscriptions, has contributed to the volume revised readings and translations of the Asoka 
inscriptions at Jaugada in Ganjam, and at Dhauli in Orissa, from the facsimiles which I 
made in April 1882 , and his improved versions will doubtless be appreciated by t)rientalists. 
Lastly, to the publishers I owe the use of a large number of the woodcuts, and I was 
allowed the use of several of the others by the late Mr. J. Fergusson shortly before his 
death. . ' 


J. BURGESS. 


Emnbukgh, 11 th October 1886. 
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THE AMAEAYATI STUPA. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY : EARLY HISTORY. 

W HEN any monument of an antiquarian character is discovered in Western countries, — 
it scarcely matters where, in the great basin round the Mediterranean, or within the 
limits of the ancient great historic monarchies, — there is little difficulty in relegating it at 
once to its proper period, religion, and type. So much has been done, especially within 
quite recent years, for every branch of Classical, Egyptian, Assyrian, Keltic, and other forms 
of archaeology, and so many works have been written on every class of monuments, and the 
ancient history of the different countries is so fully known, that any well-educated person 
can, with a moderate amount of study, speedily qualify himself to deal intelligently with 
any branch of the science or to make original investigations. In Indian archaeology the 
case is very different : we have no history of early times ; the Paurauik legends that do 
duty for history only puzzle or mislead; in numismatics, which lias done such service in 
opening up the histories of other countries, we know little or nothing as yet bearing on that 
of Southern India ; the inscriptions of Northern and Western India have of late been 
discussed by several able scholars, but for the south and east of the Peninsula, the labours 
of Mr. F. Whyte Ellis and Colonel Colin Mackenzie 1 in the early part of the century, of Sir 


1 Colonel Mackenzie, between 1796 and 1818, collected over eight thousand (8076) inscriptions, besides 
drawings and other materials for the illustration of the antiquities of Southern India ; but, except the catalogues 
and brief analyses of the vernacular MSS. by Dr. II. II. Wilson and the Rev. 'W, Taylor, they have not- been 
examined. 
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Walter Elliot 1 between 1826 and 1854, and of Dr. Burnell, 2 represent very nearly all that 
has been attempted; and in architecture, we owe all that has yet been published to Dr. 
James Fergusson. 

Hence it arises that there is scarcely any literature on the subject of South Indian 
antiquities but what has been created within the last few years, and that is of too local and 
restricted a character to enable the mere student to qualify himself for entering upon strictly 
antiquarian research in India with the same confidence and breadth of information as he 
could readily acquire in any department of Western research. New discoveries are not 
unfrequently quite unconnected with anything previously met with ; there is nothing to 
guide the investigator to their age and class; and he has to depend on a long and wide 
experience of styles of sculpture, architecture, palaeography, and the like, to lead him to 
an approximate date. He must also bring together such scattered historical and other 
fragments of information as can be found to support his conclusions. For the evidence of 
style, though the most trustworthy, is often more distinctly felt than can easily be so 
expressed as to carry conviction to those not accustomed to judge of its value or unfamiliar 
with its principles ; for, as the botanist or zoologist at once relegates to the same order of 
plants or animals forms the most unlike each other to the untrained eye ; so, from a 
comparison — dependent sometimes on minute details rather than marked resemblance — 
the antiquary is often able at first sight to co-ordinate structures which appear to the 
inexperienced very dissimilar. But this criterion of style, where it is applied with sufficient 
care, is an almost unfailing one. Inscriptions are of course most useful, but they have to 
be used with caution, for we do not always know whether they have not been added at 
some period of restoration or addition, long after the original work was finished, or whether 
they belong to some previous structure demolished to make room for that which may be 
under consideration. 

Much, too, that has been written on Indian antiquities is misleading, and some of the 
largest and most pretentious works have to be used with great caution, 3 and the facts they 
may contain sifted from the theories and conclusions of the authors. 

The remains of an ancient stupa, or mound surrounded by carved slabs, at Amaravati, 
on the left or south bank of the river Krishnti, little over twenty miles higher up than 
BejwacH, were discovered by Colonel Colin Mackenzie, of the Trigonometrical Survey, in 
1797. The vicinity was then almost quite unknown to Europeans, and the neighbouring 
village was being extended under a petty landholder, who was ambitious to secure both 
regal and divine honours, and had just made it his capital. The stupa was being excavated 
by his orders, for the sake of the bricks and massive stone slabs it was found to contain, 

1 Sir Walter Elliot, between 1826 and 1831, collected copies of 595 inscriptions, chiefly in the Canareso 
districts of the Dekhan, and made another large collection in the Telugu districts, between 1848 and 1854 (Ind. 
Ant., vol. vi, p. 227). The first were largely utilised by himself in a paper read before the Royal Asiatic Society 
in 1836 (J. R. A. S., vol. iv, pp. 1-41), which supplied almost the sole material used by Professor Lassen in his 
Indisahe Alterthumskunde for the history of the Chalukyan dynasties of the Dekhan, and more recently by Mr. J. 
F, Fleet in numerous translations in the Indian Antiquary ; but though both collections were deposited with the 
Literary Society at Madras, no attempt has been made by any scholar in that Presidency to utilise them. Sir 
Walter’s own rough versions were destroyed on the voyage from India. 

2 Dr. Burnell collected fae-similes of important inscriptions for his South Indian Palaeography, but he 
contributed little towards their translation. 

8 Few books on the subject were, till within recent years at least, more frequently referred to than T. Maurice’s 
Indian Antiquities (7 vols. London, 1800-6), hut works with as pretentious titles and of quite as little scientific 
value have been published within the last decade. 
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and Colonel Mackenzie visited the place, and perceiving the importance of the discovery, did 
his best to carry off or delineate as many of the finest sculptures as he was able. But with 
no history, and little of any other information bearing on the antiquities of the country, it : is 
not to be wondered at that it was not till long after Colonel Mackenzie’s time that it was 
first surmised that the Amaravatl stfipa was a Buddhist monument. His own belief that it 
might be Jaina was creditable, considering the state of knowledge at the time. 

The earliest mention we have of the Telugu country is in the famous edicts of As6ka, 
about 250 B.C., in the second of which 1 he speaks of the neighbouring kingdoms “as Ohoda, 
Pimdiya, the countries of Satiyaputra, and Ketalaputra as far as Tambapamni (Ceylon).” 
Here Satiyaputra represents Telingana, probably including also Kalinga, or the districts 
over which the Telugu language is spoken, and which, in modern times at least, extends 
along the east coast from Ganjam to Pulibat, and thence eastwards to the seventy-eighth 
meridian, which closely corresponds with its eastern limit as far north as the Pain-gang^ 
Eiver, where the boundary turns to the eastwards. 

The earliest dynasty of which we have any record as ruling this country is that of the 
S4tav4hanas or Andhras, who held sway for about four centuries, 2 from the second century 
B.c. till the end of the second or beginning of the third century a.d. In its palmier days 
this kingdom must have been the most powerful in the Peninsula. Pliny, 3 in the first 
Christian century, says, “ Validior deinde gens Andarse, plurimis vicis, XXX oppidis, quse, 
muris turribusque muniuntur, regi prsebet peditum C.M. equitum MM., elephautas M.” 

Their conquests extended far to the north and to the western coast ; for one of their 
earliest kings — Simuka Satakamni — perhaps the first of the dynasty, has covered the walls of 
a large cave at Naiihgkat, fifty miles north-west from Puna, with an inscription recording the 
great Brahmanical sacrifices he had made, and the rich gifts he had bestowed on each 
occasion ; 4 and his successors, in the Cave Temples at N&sik, KArlei, and Kanheri, 5 and on 
their coins, have left evidences that they had extended their power to Malwa and the borders 
of Gujarat. 6 

Their first capital is said to have been on the Krishnd, at Srikfikulam, 6 about nineteen 


1 In the Jaugada, Girnar, Kalsi, and Kapur-di-giri copies ; in the' Dhauli version the part is so weather-worn 
that it is illegible. See Senart’s Inscriptions de Piyadasi, pp, 62 ff, ; Archceolog. Survey of West. India, Report, 
vol. ii, p. 99; and infra pp. 116, 121. 

2 Wilford has made three dynasties of these Andhra kings (As. Res., vol. ix, p. 101). There is no warrant 
for this in the Purdnas, except that in the Matsya, a second dynasty of “ seven other Andhra kings of the race of 
their servants ” is mentioned ; but the corresponding passage in the Vayu speaks of “ seven contemporary races ; 
as ten Abhiras,” &e. Wilson, Vishnu Pur., Hall’s ed., vol. iv, pp. 207, 216. 

3 Pliny, Hist, Nat., lib. vi, c. 22, s. 4. 

4 Arch, Sur. West. Ind. Rep., vol. v, pp. 59-74. 

5 Ibid., vol. iv, pp. 105-114 ; and vol. v, pp. 75, 76, 78, 82. In the Hathigumpha inscription of Udayagiri in 
Orissa, dated in the i65th year of the Mauryaraja-kfda, mention is made of S'atakarni “protecting the west” and 
having a numerous army of horses, elephants, men and chariots. This, according as we date the commencement of 
the era of the Mauryan kings, may have been in 157 or in 92 b.c., and is proof that this dynasty was powerful for 
at least a century B.c. Bhagvanhil Indraji in Aden du Sixieme Congr. intern, des Orientalistes, d Leide, Illieme 
partie, pp. 149 ff. 

0 Wilson, Mackenzie MSS., vol. i, introd. , p. cxvii ; there is another Srt-k&kola (vulgo Chieacole) on the coast 
in Ganjam district, at one time the capital of Kalinga, and which is perhaps the KwxctXa of Ptolemy (VII, i, 12), 
though he has placed it too near the mouths of the Ganges. In the Andhra kaumudl, as cited by Mr. Campbell 
( Telugu Gram,, Int. p. ii), wo find it stated that — “Formerly, in the' time of Manu Svayambhh, in the Kali age, 
Hari, the lord of Andhra, the great Vishnu, the slayer of the Danava Kishamblm, was born in Kakuia, as the son 
of the monarch Suchandni, and was attended by all the gods as well as reverenced by all mankind. He having 
constructed a vast wall connecting S'risaila, Bhimesvara (at Dracharamam, lat. 16° 461' K., long. 82° 7' E.) 
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miles west from Masulipatam, and founded, according to legend, by Sumati, a great emperor; 
by whom is probably meant Simuka, 1 the first of the dynasty. It was afterwards trans- 
ferred to DhAnyakataka or Dharanikota, and thence to other places. Indeed the royal seat 
was either frequently moved, or else the princes had separate viceroyalties under the supreme 
king. Thus Ptolemy, the Greek geographer, about a.d. 150, mentions a city in the Dekhan 
which he calls ‘ Hippokoura the capital of Baleokouros.’ 2 Its position is not determined, but 
on the Andhra coins found at Kolhapur we have the names of two kings, VilivAyakura 
Yasishthiputra and Vilivayakura Gotamiputra, 8 and Professor Bhandarkar has concluded, 
with some probability, that Vilivayakura may be the name represented by the Greek 
Baleokouros. 1 Again, Ptolemy 5 calls Baithana or Paithana, on the Upper God&vari, “the 
capital of Siri Polemaios,” in which we easily recognise Sri Pulumayi or PulumAvi, 6 who 
is mentioned in inscriptions at Nasik, Karle, and AmarAvatl. 

In order to approximate as near as we may to the probable date of the AmarAvatl strips, 
it will be necessary to indicate how the chronology of the SAtavAhana kings, who date their 
inscriptions only in regnal years, is arrived at, and to supply such other scraps of information 
as relate to the subject. Now, as I 'have shown in The Cave Temples , 7 the inscriptions of 
NahapAna, a satrap of Western India, and of his son-in-law UshavadAta or liishabhadatta, 
are dated in the years 40, 42, and 46, 8 probably of the Saka era, or in a.d. 118-125. 
Nahapana calls himself a KshaharAta, and SAtakarni Gotamiputra says that he rooted out 
this race and subdued their country. The coins of NahapAna and of Chashtana, another 
satrap, ruling most probably in MalwA and Gujarat, have both Baktrian-PAli legends and 
are of the same type ; 9 but Ptolemy mentions a Tiastanes as ruling at Ujjain, 10 who is 
identified with Chashtana, and this places him before 150 a.d. Then Chashtana’s grandson, 
RudradAman, in an inscription on the GirnAr rock, 11 gives a date “ in the year 72,” and says 
he defeated “ SAtakarni, the lord of DakshinApatha ” (the Dekhan). Rudradaman’s son, 
SvAmi Rudrasimha’s coins date from 102 to 117, or a.d. 180-195. Thus we arrive at these 
approximate dates : — 

Nahapana in the Dekhan . . . . . . , about a.d. 110-125 

Chashtana at Ujjain . . . ... . . ,, „ 125-140 

Jayad&man, his son . . . . . . . . „ „ 140-148 

Rudxadaman, his son, in Gujarlt . . . . . . „ 148-178 

Rudrasimha, his soil ........ „ „ 178-200 12 

K&lesvara (the greater), and the MaMndra hills (50 miles N.N.E. from Kalingapattam), formed in it three gates,” 
&c. This Andhra R&yudu is now worshipped as a divinity at Sklkakulam on the Krishna, and was the patron of 
Kunva, the first Telugu grammarian. 

1 TWs is the name as given in the NSnaghilt inscription; in the Pur&iias it is corrupted into Sfisuka, 
S'ipraka, Sindhuka, &c. 

2 Geoff., VII, i, 33. 

3 Jour. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc., vol. xiii, p, 305 ; vol. xiv, pp. 153, 154. 

4 Early Hist, of the Dehhan, p. 17. 5 Geoff., VII, i, 82. 

6 This was pointed out by Lassen, Ind. Alterth., vol. iii, p. 179 ; conf. vol. i, p. 213 n. ; vol, ii, 
pp. 884, 954. 

7 Pp. 189, 264 ff. ; Arch. Sur. West. Ind. Hep., vol. iv, pp. 37, 78. 

8 Arch. Sur. West. Ind. Rep., vol. iv, pp, 102, 103. 

9 Ibid., vol. iv, p. 37 and note. 10 Geog., lib. vii, e. i, 63. 

11 Arch. Sur. West. Ind. Rep., vol. 'ii, p. 129 ; Gave Temples, p. 189. 

12 Coins continue the dates of these Kshatrapa kings down to about the year 310, i.e., to a.d. 388. Now 
Chandragupta, who conquered Gujarat, dates his coins in 82-93, of the Gupta era, which, according to Albiruni, 
began in a.d. 319 ; and thus he was ruling in a.d. 401. The accordance of these dates supports the assumption 
above made, that the Kshatrapas used the S'aka era for their inscriptions. 
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As Nahaphna, almost certainly represents the Kshaharatas uprooted by Satakarni 
Gotamlputra, we must place them as contemporaries, and Pulumayi, the son of the latter, 
will thus be contemporary with Chashtana, — as we should naturally infer from Ptolemy’s 
mention of both. a In brief, we have : — 


S&takarni Gautamlputra I. . 

. . . . . circa a.d. 114-135 

Pulumayi Y&sishthiputra, his son . 

• • • • • JJ 

„ 135-163 1 

Sivasri Satakarni, Yasishthiputra 2 * 

jj 

„ 163-170 

S'ivaskanda, ? Madhariputra . 

jj 

„ 170-178 

S'ri Yajna Satakarni Gautamlputra 

• . . . jj 

„ 178-200 

Vijaya 

• • • • • jj 

„ 200-210 

Chandrasri Sfttakarni, Yadasrf 8 . 

• • t • * ii 

„ 210-215 

Pulumavi III. . 

• • • • a 

„ 215-220 4 


This investigation enables us to place the inscriptions we have of Pulumayi and Sri 
Yajna from Amaravati within the limits of the second Christian century. 

There are, however, some other fragments of information, hitherto almost unnoticed, 
which it may be as well to present here. 

In a Tibetan life of the great Buddhist Acbhrya Nagarjuna, the founder of the 
Madhyamika school, who is said to have governed the Buddhist Church for sixty or sixty- 
two years, we are told that he travelled widely in Southern India, converted Munja, king of 
Odivisa (Orissa), and a thousand of his people, did much for the preservation of the Southern 
congregation, erected many vihhras in Odivisa and other countries, and specially that he 
“ surrounded the great shrine of DhAnyakataka with a railing.” 5 6 Now, could we ascertain 
the date at which Naghrjuna lived, this statement would be of considerable value to us. 
Unfortunately' such accounts as we possess on this point are most conflicting. 

In the seventh century three states occupied the A.ndhra country. Kosala extended 
over a very considerable area of the territory which, less than a century ago, formed the 
Marhtha kingdom of Berar, and, as shown by Mr. Fergusson, its capital was probably near 
Wairagadh or Chanda. 0 To the south-west of it was Andhra, the capital . of which Hiuen 
Thsang calls Phing-khi-lo, 7 — syllables which have not been transliterated into any recognisable 


1 Dr. Bhau Daji (Jour. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc., vol. vii, p. 117) places “ Padumavi ” about a.d. 120. 

2 See Ind. Ant., vol. ix, p. 64 . 3 Ibid. 

4 For a full list of the Andhras as given in the Purdtpas, see Gave Temples, p. 265. 

0 Schiefner’s Tdranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus, p. 72 ; Jour. As. Soc. Bang., vol. li, p. 119 ; Ind. Ant., 

vol. xii, p. 88. 

6 Jour. R. As. Soc., N.S., vol. vi, p. 262. The Matsya Purdna speaks of a dynasty of “ STl-parvatiya 
Andhras,” which may refer to a petty dynasty of kings ruling perhaps at Chandraguptapatnam near S'ri S'ailam. 
Wilson’s Vishn. Pur., Hall’s ed., vol. iv, p. 208. They are said to have reigned fifty-two years, and are, perhaps, 
the same dynasty to which the Bhdgavata Purdna assigns seven kings. Lassen, Ind. Alterth., vol. ii, p. 1212 n. 

7 The resemblance of this to Yehgi, the name of the capital of the Pallava dynasty in the fifth century, is either 
accidental, or Vegi near Elur and fifty-five miles E. H. E. from Amaravati does not represent the ancient Veiigi. Dr. 
Burnell ingeniously tried to identify the Chinese and Indian names : see his South Ind. Pakeog., p. 16 n. In the 
inscription of Samudragupta at Allahabad, Hastivarman, king of Yeiigi, and SvUmldatta of Pethapitr or Pishtapur, 
are mentioned among those conquered by him in Daksliinapatha ; — the latter place being about seventy-seven miles 
E.H.E. from the former. This belongs to the year 70 or 75 of the Gupta era, or about 390 a.d. Jour, As. 
Soc. Beng., vol. iii, p. 263 ; vol. vi, p. 972 ; J. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc., \ ol. ix, App. p. cxcviii $ conf. Ind. Ant., vol. 
v, p. 73; vol. xii, p. 34. A class of Brahmans, widely distributed over the Telugu country, are known as 
Venginadus, from Yeiigi, and, with the Velanadus, form the most important division of their caste in the region. 

Dr. J. Wilson, Caste, vol. ii, p. 54. 
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Indian form, though Vihkila, as proposed by M. Stan. Julien, probably approximates to it. 
Its position was 900 li (150 miles) or so to the south of Kosala, and, if the pilgrim’s 
statements are to be depended on, it must have lain somewhere to the west of the God&vari, 
about Chandur, in about lat. 18° 35’ N. To identify it with Vehgi, the capital of the 
Pallava kingdom of the fifth century, is in conflict with the overthrow of that dynasty by 
Kubja Vishnuvardhana about thirty years before Hiuen Thsang’s visit. The circuit of 6000 
li, 1 2 which he ascribes to the kingdom of Dhanakataka, implies a breadth of at least 150 
miles, and embracing Vengi and the whole of the area included in the present Krishna and 
G odavari districts, with a large territory outside of them. The third kingdom was Maha- 
Andkra or Dhftnyakataka, whose capital Hiuen Thsang places 1000 li (165 miles) or so to 
the south of Pliing-khi-lo, and near it were two great convents, then deserted. 

At the end of his account of Kosala, Hiuen Thsang tells us that in former times a King 
So-to-pho-ho, for the sake of Nag&rjuna, had established a Sangharama at a place “ about 
300 li or sixty miles to the south-west of the country, on the Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li mountain. 
The solitary peak of this mountain towers above the rest, and stands out with its mighty 
precipices as a solid mass of rock, without approaches or intervening valleys.” Not having 
visited the place himself, and being extremely credulous and ready to believe any wonderful 
account, the report he gives from hearsay is manifestly a very exaggerated one and not a 
little indefinite. Pie says the king “ tunnelled out this rock through the middle,” and “ at 
a distance of ten li, by tunnelling, he opened a covered approach. Thus, by standing under 
the rock, we see the cliff excavated throughout, and in the midst of long galleries (or 
corridors) with eaves for walking under and high towers, the storeyed building reaching to 
the height of five stages, each stage with four halls with vi haras enclosed,” See. He 
informs us also that the name signified “ black peak.” Fa-hian, in the beginning of the 
fifth century, also heard of this place when at Banaras, and gives a still more wonderful 
account of it. He calls it Po-lo-yu, 1 which he explains as meaning “ pigeofl monastery.” 
This latter would lead us to F&r&vata as the proper name, while Hiuen Thsang’s Po-lo-mo- 
lo-ki-li may be transliterated, as Julien does, into Paramalagiri, or into Parabaragiri, or, as 
Mr. Beal has it, into Bhramaragiri ; 3 but none of these forms help us to identify the place, 
though both Chinese spellings seem to point to Parvata as perhaps the true one. To this 
monastery we are told Nagarjuna summoned Bhikshus or devotees to reside in it, and 
stored it with copies of all the canonical books and their commentaries ; and as the Tibetan 
books say that he died at the monastery of Dpal-gyi-ri or Sri-Parvata mountain, 4 they 
doubtless refer to the same place. Afterwards, Hiuen Thsang informs us, quarrels arose, 
and the Brahmans expelled the Buddhists and took entire possession of the monastery. 
Now, if we assume, with Mr. Fergusson, that Wairagadh 5 was the capital of Kosala, and that 

1 Hiuen Thsang’s indications of the sizes of districts by their circuits is as unsatisfactory as it is peculiar. It 
would be the most difficult thing possible to get close approximations to the peripheries of districts, and when 
obtained they afford no idea of the area included ; thus a circumference of 6000 li may enclose almost any area up 
to 80,000 square miles, according to the form enclosed and the character of the houndary-line. 

2 Fa-luan, chap. xxxv. 

3 Julien’s Mem,. sur les Contr. Occul., tome ii, pp. 101—106, and Metliode, Nos. 1159, 1043; Beal’s Bud. 
Records of West. Countries, vol. ii, pp. 214-217. 

4 Vassilief’s Bouddisme, p. 201. 

6 Jour. It. As. Soc., N.S., vol. vi, p. 262. Wair%adh, in lat. 20° 25' N., long. 80° 5' E., is, according to 
tradition, a place of great antiquity, founded by a King Vairochana. It was the capital of a family of Mhna chiefs, 
till they were overthrown by the Gonds about the ninth century. The surrounding forest contains numerous 
foundations of ancient buildings. 
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Hiuen Thsang’s “ 300 li from the country” are to be measured from the capital, we ought to 
look for the site of this monastery somewhere to the south-west of Chanda, or near 
Manikdurg and the Varadha river. Mr. Fergusson would place it on the Vmjhasam hill, 
near Bhaudak, a town which local tradition identifies with Bhadravati, mentioned in the 
Mahdbhdrata. The Vinjhasanl hill, however, does not at all answer to the description 
given by Hiuen Thsang, though it contains caves which mark it out as an ancient place. 

But Sri-Parvata is the name of the famous Brahmanical temple, dedicated to Mallikar- 
juna, 1 which stands on a lofty rock overhanging the Krishna river, and is better known by 
the synonymous name of Srl-Sailam, one of the twelve great linga shrines of later Hinduism, 2 
about 102 miles W.S.W. from Dharanikota and eighty-two miles E.N.E. from Karnul. This 
is 250 miles south of Manikdurg and beyond, the probable limits of the Kosala kingdom ; 
but it is to be remembered that Hiuen Thsang reports from hearsay, and may easily have 
been led into a mistake as to its position ; indeed, his expression is so ambiguous, that it is 
doubtful whether the distance was reckoned from the capital of Sh’-yen-toh-kia or from the 
borders of the Kosala country. The accounts given both by Fa-hian and Hiuen Thsang 
agree quite as closely with the actual shrine of Sri-Parvata as Hiuen Thsang’s similar second- 
hand report respecting Ajanta does with the fact. No previous attempt to fix the site of 
this place has been satisfactory ; 3 it has puzzled every one, and that now offered is the only 
one that, with the exception of the rather obscure indication of distance, fulfils the essential 
conditions in the descriptions. That Sri-Parvata was the proper form of the name seems 
proved by the Tibetan, and the identity of this with Sri-Sailam is well known and 
recognised throughout Sanskrit literature, 4 while the acknowledged great antiquity of the 
Hindi! shrine, the ancient and very remarkable causeways of very early date constructed 
from different points up to the top of the precipitous hill, and the character of the place, 
agree sufficiently with the reports of the Chinese pilgrims. 

1 la lat. 16° 7' 17. and long. 78° 55' E. See Asiat. Res., vol. v, p. 303 ff. ; vol. xv, p. 123 ; Madras Jour, 
of Lit. and Sa., 3d series, pt. 2 (Oct. 1866), pp. 132-134, 138-139 ; Hamilton’s Gazetteer, s. v. Perwuttum. 
Since this was in type I have personally visited this, remote shrine, so difficult of access, and found the almost 
isolated hill, about 1570 feet high, surrounded on three sides by the river KrishnA and the fourth partly by the 
Bhimanakollam torrent. The present temple dates from about the beginning of the sixteenth century, and in 
details so resembles the Hazara-Rama temple at Yijayanagar, that there can be little doubt that they were both built 
about the same time. The courses of sculptures on the outer walls round the courts are of precisely the same 
character as those at Yijayanagar. It must have been rebuilt after some destruction by the Muhammadans, probably 
in the fifteenth century ; but of its predecessors there are few if any vestiges now visible. 

2 Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, vol. ii, pp. 18, 277 ; As. Res., vol. xvii, pp. 196, 197 ; Monier Williams’s Hin- 
duism, p. 178. 

3 Jour. R. As. Soc., vol. vi, p. 313 ; Cunningham, Anc. Geog., p. 525. 

4 The Matsya Purdna speaks of a family of S'ri-Parvatiya Andhras, which may refer to a petty dynasty of 
kings' ruling either at S'ri-S'ailam itself, or across the river, at Chandraguptapatnam in the vicinity. They are said 
to have ruled fifty-two years, and are perhaps the same race to which the Bhdgavata Purdna assigns seven kings. 
Wilson, Visit,. Pur., Hall’s ed., vol. iv, p. 208 ; Lassen, Ind. Atterth., vol. ii, p. 1212 n. S'ri-Parvata or Srl-S'aiia 
is mentioned in the Mahdhh., iii, 8160; &usruta, ii, 169, 2; Brih. Sanhita, xvi, 3 ; Mdrkand. Pur., Ivii, 15; 
Vdsavad., 87, 2; Bhdg. Pur., v, 19, 16; x, 29, 13 ; Kathdsaritsdg., 65, 66, 73, 105. In the Matsya Purdna, 
where the names of Durga are given, she is said to be called Madhavf at Shi-Shila ; in the Siva Purdna the liriga 
here is called Mallikarjuna. When liana was slain by S'iva as he was traversing the heavens, part of his carcase 
fell at S'ri-saila in Siddhikshetra, another at Amarakantaka, and the remainder near Gahgfa&gara. Revdmdhdtmya, 
chap, xxix, in Wilson, Set. Works, vol. v, p. 118. In the Sankarakshepa-Sahkarajaya, “ Sankara adores in 
Maharashtra the Mallikarjuna of STl-S'aila ; ” and in the Agni Purdna, S'ri is said to have performed austerities 
there. The shrines are dedicated to Mallikarjuna, a form, of S'iva, and to Parvatiand Bramharambha, to the latter 
of whom a sheep is sacrificed every Tuesday and Friday — a survival of the old bloody sacrifices offered to all forms 
of Durga. There is a Mallikarjuna Sataka ; — Wilson, Mack. Coll., vol. i, p. 350. 
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To return frojn this digression : the king who was the Danapati or patron of Nagarjuna, 
and who, through a device of his queen to secure the throne for her son Susakti, is related to 
have died at the same time as the patriarch, is said by I- tsing, , another Chinese, traveller, to 
have been of the So-to-pho-han-na or Sadv&hana family, and was called Sh’-yen-toh-kia, while 
Gunavarman (431 a.d.), in his translation of Nagarj una’s Suhrillekha, calls him Shan-tho-kia. 
There is no uniform certainty about the transliteration of Sanskrit names from Chinese ; 
thus Hiuen Thsang’s So-to-pho-ho and I-tsing’s So-to-pho-han-na are translated into Chinese 
as In-shen, the Sanskrit equivalent of which is Sadvahaua, whereas we know that the family 
name of the Andhra kings was Satavahana or S&tavhhana. But for the restoration of his 
persona] name from Sh’yen-toh-kia or Shan-tho-kia we have no translation or other datum. 

In Tibetan he is called Bde-byM, which is translated by the Sanskrit Samkara. 1 
Taranatha says he was called ’ Udayana, but tells us that in his youth he was named 
Jetaka, 2 which hardly approximates to the transliteration of Sh’-yen-toh-kia. Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio suggests Jnataka 3 as ' the probable original form of the name. All that we can 
as yet determine is, that he was most probably one of the latest members of the Andhra 
dynasty, and possibly identical with the Siri-Yano or Srl-Yajna of the Nhsik and Kanheri 
cave-temple inscriptions, whom we have placed about 180 to 200 a.d. Some manuscripts, 
however, assign to him a reign of ten or more years longer. 

In further consideration of. the date of N&g&rjuna, it is to be remembered that the 
Tibetan books take no account of the second Buddhist council, and place the Nirvdna or 
death of Buddha only 110 years 4 before the council in Asoka’s time, 240 B.c. Thus they 
place the council under Kanishka, the great Indo-Skythian king, 400 years after the 
Nirvdna ; 5 and so with other dates. Hiuen Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim of the seventh 
century, also usually employs this chronology. 6 Now Kanishka, who is always placed 400 
years after the Nirvdna, is generally admitted to have ruled about 78-100 a.d., and 
Parsvika, the Buddhist patriarch who presided at the great council, was his contemporary. 
Asvaghosha was the second in succession to Parsvika, and Nagarjuna the fourth. This 
removes him a considerable distance from the commencement of the second century, or even 
into the third. Some accounts mention that he lived when 500 years from the Nirvdna had 
elapsed, or about 150-200 a.d., and Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, quotes statements to 
the effect that he lived either twenty -nine years from the beginning or from the end of the 
sixth Buddhist century, 7 or about 180 or 220 a.d. If, as is probably intended, the date of 
his death is meant, and as the interval between Asoka’s council and A.D. 78 is more than the 


1 “He who makes happy — Yassiliet’s Bouddisme, p. 201 ; Jaschke’s Tibetan-Englisli Dictionary, p. 270 b; 
Jour. As. Soc. Ben., vol. li, p. 119, or Ind. Ant., vol. xii, p. 88. Udayana is also translated into Tibetan as 
Bde-spyod, and Bde-spyod-bzan-po, and in. one place is transliterated by U-tra-ya-na. Scliiefner’s, Tdranatha’s 
Gesch. des Buddhismus, pp. 2, 71, 72. 

2 Taranatha gives his family name as Santiv&hana, or Antiv&hana, and these corruptions may shake our 
confidence in the accuracy of the personal names he supplies. Schiefner’s Tdranatha’s Gesch. des Buddhismus, pp. 
2, 71, 72, 303, 304 ; Jour. As. Soc. Ben., vol. li, p. 118, 

8 Catalogue of the Chin. Bud. Tripitaka, No. 1464. Might not the name bo Jayanta, for Yijaya, the successor 

of Yajiia S'ri 1 The Tibetan rgydl is equivalent to the Sanskrit jaya. 

- Jour. As. Soc. Ben., vol. i, p. 6. 

6 Asiat. Res., vol. xx, pp. 400, 513. 

6 Beal’s Bud. Records of West. Countries, vol. i, pp. 99, 150, 151, 156, 174-175. He seems to use this method 
as one in vogue in India, but not necessarily correct ; sometimes he adopts a longer chronology ; ibid., vol. ii, pp, 
222, 223. 

7 Vassilief p. 201 ; T&rdn&tha, p. 73.. 
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290 years we have allowed, 1 while it seems more natural to reckon from the beginning than 
the end of a century, we may assume the earlier of these two periods as perhaps the nearer 
to the true date. If, as seems probable, Sri-Yajna or else Pulomavi III. was the Satavahana 
king who patronised him, his rule over the Church may have begun about 137 and ended in 
197 ; 2 3 or, under the last king, it may have extended to about 215 a.d. For our present 
purpose, however, it is sufficient to have thus fixed the conclusion of his ministry within a 
few years before or after a.d. 200. 

We now pass to the mention of the Amaravatl monument by Hiuen Thsang The. 
Chalukyans had conquered the country about thirty years previously, and Jayasinihavallabha, 
the second ruler of the new dynasty, was on the throne, wheD, about the year 636, the Chinese 
traveller passed down from the kingdom of Andhra through a thick forest country to Maka- 
Andhra, which he also calls Tho-na-kie-tse-kia or Dhanakataka, from the old capital, close to 
Amaravatl. He describes the state as nearly 1000 miles in circuit, and its capital some forty 
li (nearly seven miles) round. The country he found thinly populated — possibly the result 
of the recent conquest ; the convents had been numerous, 8 but were mostly deserted and 
ruined ; while of those preserved there were about twenty with a thousand priests or so. 
And he goes on to say that “ to the east of the city, bordering ( leaning ) on a mountain, is a 
convent called the Fo-lo-pho-shi-lo or Purvasila. To the west of the city, leaning against 
[maintained, by) a mountain, is a convent called ’O-fa-lo-shi-lo or AvarasilA These (or this) 
were built by an early king in honour of Buddha. He hollowed the valley, made a road, 
opened the mountain crags, constructed pavilions and long ( lateral ) galleries, while chambers 
supported the heights and connected the caverns. The divine spirits respectfully defended 
it ; both saints and sages wandered here and reposed. . . . But there have been no priests 
(here) for the last hundred years, in consequence of the spirit of the mountain changing his 
shape, and appearing sometimes as a wolf, sometimes as a monkey, and frightening the 
disciples ; for this reason the place has become deserted and wild, with no priests to dwell 
there.” 4 5 And in the life of Hiuen Thsang by Hoei-lih, it is added to the mention of the 
monasteries, that the king who built (the latter), “lavished on it all the splendour of the 
Baktrian palaces.” 6 

It is not quite clear what city is here meant ; naturally we might infer that it was the 
capital, which was then at BejwMa; and if so, Amaravatl, if it corresponded to the AparasiH 
or Western-Bock monastery, would be twenty miles distant; but if Dhanakataka were the city 
meant, Amaravatl is to the east of it, and would rather agree to the Eastern- Bock or Purvasila 
convent ; and, indeed, the site of a second stupa is still pointed out to the west of Dharani- 

1 Indeed, the statement that Kanishka lived 400 years after Buddha simply means that 400 years “had 
elapsed,” and it may have been by twenty or even fifty more. 

2 After the above had been written, I found that Eitel, in his Handbook of Chinese Buddhism, has placed 
Nlgarjuna’s rule between 137 and 194 a.d. What are his data is not stated, but it would be very interesting to 
know, as the coincidence with the results of this independent investigation is remarkable. 

3 In the statement in the Mahdwahso (5th cent.), that the great sage Mahadeva took with him from Pallava- 
bhago (the Pallava countries) 460,000 devotees, while 844,000 went from all other parts of India, Kashmir and 
Kabul to the consecration of the Ruanwelli dagaba at AnurMhapura (b.c. circa 100), tlie numbers are of course 
greatly exaggerated (and Tumour has inadvertently added a million to the number of Pallava bhikshus), but the 
relative proportion is an evidence that Buddhism was believed to have been, in early times, in a very flourishing 
condition along the east coast of the Peninsula. Tumour’s Mahdwahso, p. 171. 

4 Beal, Bud. Records of West. World, vol. ii, pp. 221-223 ; M. Julien, Mem. sur les Contr. Occul., t. ii, p. 111. 

5 St. Julien’s Vie de Hiouen Thsang, p. 188. 

B 
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kota, which may have corresponded to his second sangh&rama, though every vestige of it has 
now disappeared. But neither hypothesis quite meets the statement, because the Amar&vatl 
stupa is not on or very near any mountain or high rock ; still we must bear in mind that Hiuen 
Thsang, not having visited it personally and not clearly understanding his informants, has, as 
in the cases of Sri-Parvata and Ajanta, given an inaccurate report. The capital in Hiuen 
Thsang’ s time was doubtless at BejwM4, and Mr. Fergusson has satisfactorily shown 1 that the 
reference to mountains may be explained as referring to the road or via sacra leading from 
the capital to the Avarasilti monastery, which could be no other than this one at Amaravati. 
Moreover, the names of the two monasteries, as we shall see below, 2 may be otherwise 
explained than with strict reference to their relative topographical position. 

But we are not entirely dependent on Hiuen Thsang for mention of a stdpa at 
Dhanakataka. The Tibetan translation of this name is Dpal-ldan-’bras-spuns (accumulation 
of grain) or Dhanyakataka, and Taran&tha refers to the great Chaitya at it, 3 in terms which 
might imply that it had been one of the greatest seats of Buddhism in early times. 

Like nearly all local legends and royal genealogies, those of the Andhra country derive 
the descent of the early kings from Parikshit and Janamejaya at the time of the Great War. 
To Saliv&hana or S&tavMiana 4 is assigned a rule of twenty-one years, but his four successors, 
Madhavavarma, Kulaketana, Nilakantha, and Mukkanti, 5 together fill a period of 199 years, 
the last dying in 298 a.d. Then a Chbla dynasty is said to have ruled for 217 years, and 
was succeeded by a Yavana Bhdja and his dynasty, lasting for 458 years, till a.d. 973. 6 By 
the race here called Yavauabhdja 7 is apparently meant the Eastern Chalukyas, who, under 
Kubja Vishnuvardhana, conquered the country about a.d. 606, and ruled till about 1064. 
They were preceded by a Pallava dynasty, of whose history as yet we know but little. 
They ruled at Vehgi, and were connected, if not identical, with the kings of Kanehi, 8 — 


1 Jour. It. As. Soc., N.S., vol. xii, pp. 104-109. 2 See p. 24. 

8 Taranatha’s Gesch. des Buddhismus, pp. 142, 277 ; conf. Koppen, vol. ii, p. Ill ; Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. iv, 
p. 15, In an inscription in the present temple at Amaravati, dated in S'aka 1283 (a.d. 1361), the place is called 

S'ri-Dhanyavatlpura, which is quite equivalent to the Pali form. Dhaiimakataka. Conf. Ind. Ant., vol. xi, p. 97. 

4 Born at Saleyadhiira in the Dekhan. Conf. Arch. Sur. West. Ind. Rep., vol. iii, p. 56 ; As. Res., vol. ix, 
p. 161; Wilson, Set. Works, vol. iii, p. 181. Of the Pauranik lists of Andhra kings, these local legends seem 
to make no mention. 

5 On the ground that Mukkanti has the same meaning, Mr. Sewell identifies Mukkanti with Trinetra Pallava 
(Lists, pp. 24, 135; eonf. Ind. Atit., v ol. vii, pp. 243-247). When Mukkanti is said to have introduced the 
eight Brahman Gfitras and given them villages at Gunthr, Kocharla, Vinukonda, and Yupputur, it is only ascribing 
to him what is usually related of the founders of Indian kingdoms. The introduction of the Niyogi or secularised 
Brahmans, however, into the district, as writers and village accountants, is ascribed in the Yuppatnru inscription to 
Trinetra, and elsewhere this is said to have, taken place in 1288 A.D. Jour. Madras Lit. Soc., vol. vii, p. 362; 
Wilson, Mackenzie MSS., vol. i, p. cxx. 

6 Jour. Mad. Lit. Soc., vol. vii, pp. 351-354 ; Wilson, Mackenzie MSS., vol. i, pp. cxix., cxx., cxxiv. 

7 Compare the style, “ Mahabhoja,” applied to princes in the lAudS, and Bedsa inscriptions ; Arch. Sur. of 
West. Ind. Rep., vol. iv, pp. 84, 85, 87, 88, 90. 

8 Most of the published information respecting the Pallavas has appeared, in the Indian Antiquary, see vol. i, 
p. 362; vol. ii, pp. 155, 156, 161, 272 ; vol. iii, p. 152; vol. iv, p, 110; vol. v, pp. 50-53, 73, 135, 154-157, 
175-177, 318; vol. vi, pp. 25, 30, 61-63, 65, 69, 71, 78, 85, 87, 93 ; vol. vii, pp. 5-7, 21, 111, 219, 243, 245- 
247, 303 ; vol. viii, pp. 1 ff„ 23-25, 28, 50, 90, 98, 167-173, 241-246, 273-284 ; vol. ix, pp. 49, 99-103, 129 ; 
vol. x, pp. 36-39, 102, 134, 163 ; vol. xi, pp. 97, 111, 125-127, 156, 162, 256 f. ; vol. xii, p. 187 ; also Burnell’s 
South Ind. Palceog., pp. 15-17, 35-39, 67, 70, 135, 136 ; Jour. Mad. Lit. Soc,, vol. vii, pp. 8, 20, 202, 207, 319 ; 
vol. xi, pp. 302-306 ; vol. xiii, p. 53 ; vol. xvi, p. 132 ; vol. xx, p. 98 ; Jour. As. Soc. Beng., vol. vii, pp. 110, 
121, 496. J.f the term Pahlava in Sanskrit literature always refers to the Partliians (M. Muller, II. Sans. Lit,, 
p. 54 ; Weber, Hist. Ind. Lit., p. 18S), it seems somewhat strange, that while Andhras, Cholas, Keralas, and other 
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possibly ruling the Andhra country through princes of the blood royal or Yuvarajas. From 
their copperplate grants we have recovered the names of some of the line ruling in the 
fourth or -fifth century, and a fragment of a large inscription found at Amaravati gives a 
considerable number , 1 but unfortunately only a portion of each line is preserved, and we 
cannot determine their mutual relations or dates. The dynasty may have ruled for two 
centuries or more previous to the beginning of the seventh/and in the interval between, the 
Andhras and it there must have been another ruling race 2 represented perhaps by the 
Purushadatta Madharlputra, whose inscriptions I discovered at Jaggayyapeta . 3 It is said 
that the last of the Andhras was drowned, and was succeeded by usurping officers , 4 when 
the kingdom was probably broken up into several portions. 

From this examination we have been able to fix approximately the dates of the early 
Andhra kings whose inscriptions are found at AmarAvati, and of Nagarjuna, through whose 
influence the rail is said to have been erected. The results are in close accordance, and so 
far mutually support each other. Let us now see how far this agrees with the style of the 
work as previously investigated by Mr. J. Fergusson. When he wrote his Tree and Serpent 
Worship in' 1868, he very justly compared both the style of the sculptures and the alphabet 
of the inscriptions with those of the Buddhist rock-temples at Nasik and Kanheri, and 
decided that the Amar&vati rail stood in point of time between the Sfttakarni Gautamiputra 
cave at Nasik and the Kanheri chaitya ; but neither then nor when he published the second 
edition of the work in 1873 had these early inscriptions received due attention, and almost 
the only information then available was contained in Dr. Stevenson’s paper 5 of' 1852, in 
which the Nasik inscriptions are ascribed to the early part of the fourth century. As stated 
above, we now know that the inscriptions of Satakarni Gautamiputra and Pulumayi 
Vasishtliiputra at Nasik belong to about the middle of the second century, and those of Sri- 
Yajna Gautamiputra to the end of the same century. 6 With this fresh determination, then, 
we must necessarily carry back also the date of the Amaravati rail ; and this is exactly in 
the line of Mr. Fergusson’s argument. For, after discussing the evidence just noticed, he 
added : — “ Notwithstanding all this, there is so much of Greek, or rather Baktrian art in the 
architectural details of the Amaravati tope, that the first inference is that it must be nearer 


South Indian nations are so frequently mentioned, the Pallavas of Kanchi and Yeiigi should be passed over. But 
in the lists in the Mah&bharata, &c., we find the Pallia vas so frequently classed with Dra vidas, S'akas, Yavanas, 
S'abaras, &e., and with Abhiras, S'abaras, Mallas, &c., that it may well be supposed that the Pallavas were, in several 
cases at least, meant, but that the copyists, not so familiar with this southern race as with the classic Pahlavas, 
assimilated the names, or even misread the former. We know that in some cases they have changed the name 
also into Pahnavas. The following are the principal references to the Pahlavas : — Manu, x, 44 ; Mahabhdrata, i, 
6683 ; ii, 1199, 1871; iii, 1990; vi, 355, 375; Harivamsa, 760, 768, 776, 781, 782, 1446, 1764, 6441 ; Brihat 
Samhita, v, 38 ; xiv, 17 ; xvi, 38 ; xviii, 6 ; Mdrkand. Pur., Ivii, 36 ; lviii, 30, 50 ; Wilson, Vishnu Pur. (ed. 
Hall), vol. iii, pp. 291, 294. The only mention I know of them in Bauddha literature is that in the Mahdvamso, 
oh. xxix, cited in. note 3 above, p. 9. 

1 Notes on Amaravati Stujpa, p. 50. 

2 The S'ri-Parvatiya Andhras, already referred to. 

8 Ind. Ant., vol. xi, pp. 256-259. 

4 As. Res., vol. ix, pp. 45, 62; 102, 110. 

6 J. Bom. B. R. As. Soc., vol. v, pp. 1 ff. 

6 Dr. Bidder is inclined to date them about 130 years earlier, but his hypothesis depends on the Kshatrapas 
having used the Yikramaditya era, and on the Gupta era being 128 years earlier than the date assigned to it by 
Albiruni, both of which require confirmation. Pandit Bhagv&nlal Indraji, Pb.D. (Bomb. Gazet., vol. xvi, p. 620), 
by dating the Gupta era from the second century, has supported the same theory ; but this position, in view of 
recent researches, is untenable. The Gupta era commenced in 319 a.d. 
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to the Christian era than the form of the inscriptions would lead us to suppose.” 1 With the 
revised date for the inscriptions we find that this inference is perfectly justified, and we 
may now with confidence place the date of the rail in the latter part of the second century. 
The stupa itself is much older, as is shown both by the sculptures and the inscriptions — 
especially one in the Maurya character recording the gift of a pillar by the General Munda- 
kuntala. The inner rail, again, is probably slightly more modern than the outer one. 


1 Tree and Serp. Wor., p. 172. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE EXCAVATIONS AT AMARA V ATI. 

The town of Dharanikota is the ancient Dhanyakataka or Dhanyakataka, the capital of 
Maha-Andhra, and lies about eighteen miles in a direct line to the westward from BejwadJ,, 
on the south or right bank of the Krishnti river, above the bed of which it is well raised. It 
is surrounded on all four sides by a massive embankment of earth and broken brick and 
stones, about 650 yards on each side, the west side only being a little shorter and irregular 
owing to a curve in the river bank. This embankment marks the site of the ancient walls 
of what must have been the citadel of a city and a place of very considerable strength in 
early times. A large town no doubt surrounded it. The local tradition, as given by Colonel 
Mackenzie, runs that : — “ The ancient city of Dharanikota is said to have extended 3|^ miles 
in length ; on the west to the village of Muttayapalem, and oh the east to the small pagoda of 
Pedantiyamman, on the road to Vaikunthapuram. These places are each about If. miles from 
the centre of Dharanikota. 1 On the south the extent is not precisely known, but it is 
supposed it did not extend beyond Nakkad&varadinne.” Just half a mile to the east is the 
modern town of Amaravati, built on the site of an old village, in the end of last century, by 
Rhja Venkathdri Nayudu, the zamindar of Chiutapalle, who made it his capital. It was 
built with streets crossing at right angles, the principal one of very considerable width ; and 
in the early part of the present century, it was a flourishing little town, with a Saiva temple 
of some repute which then attracted numerous pilgrim visitors, and it had some trade in 
weaving, &c. But since the impoverishment of the Zamindars, through lawsuits among them- 
selves, it has fallen back, the palace is now in ruins, and the place decayed. 

To the south of the town, just beyond the outer huts of the lower castes, is the now 
famous mound which, before 1796,. presented the appearance of a very large low tumulus, 
crowned by a smaller one about thirty yards in diameter and twenty feet high, which had 
been cased with brick, and was locally known as Dipaldinne or “ Hill of Lights.” 

From a report which Colonel Mackenzie, then on survey duty, had heard in 1797, of 
antiquities lately discovered at Amaravati, he determined to visit the place ; and we may as 
well here give his account in his own words. He says, 2 “ I found a circular trench about 
ten feet wide, dug about twelve feet deep, into a mass of masonry, composed of bricks of 
sixteen inches square and four inches thick. It is probable that this body of masonry did 
not extend to a greater depth. The central area was still untouched ; and a mass of rubbish 
was thrown outside of the ditch, which prevented any observation of its original state ; but 
I conjecture that the whole had, previous to its opening, formed a solid circular mound. 
In this ditch a white slab lay broken, which still exhibited some figures in rilievo, of which 
Mr. Sydenham took a sketch. Against the outside of the trench, were placed three or four 
slabs of the same colour, standing, but inclining inwards ; on the inside, where these were 
uncovered, they had no figures, except where the top of one rose above the earth. Without, 
some sculptures appeared, which lead me to conclude that these sculptures were exposed on 
that side to view. From the inquiries of my BtAhmans, I could obtain no other account, 


1 This would agree well with Hiuen Thsang’s circuit of forty li. 


Asiaf. lies., vol. ix, p. 274. 
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than that this place was called Dipal-dinne, or the ‘ Hill of lamps.’ The Raja, about a year 
ago, had given orders to remove a large stone, to be carried to the new pagoda which he was 
building, when they discovered the brick work, which induced them to dig up the rest. 
The white stones were then brought to light, and unfortunately broken ; at least we could 
perceive few of them ; and though it was said that some were carried into the temple, the 
Br&kman, who was admitted, had perceived only some broken pieces.” 

In a copy of a brief memorandum in the volume containing his drawings from 
Amaravati, and written perhaps at the time of his visit, he says, — “ To the southwards of the 
village, close to it, is a circular mound of about ninety feet in diameter, which had been cased 
round with bricks of a large size and slabs of white stone, sculptured so far as I could see by 
their remains there; for the best stones were carried into the pagoda which Vasu Reddi was 
repairing in S. 1718.” 1 

It was not till March 1816 that Colonel Mackenzie revisited Amaravati, when he 
returned with several European assistants 2 and remained about five mouths iu the neigh- 
bourhood, and the assistants for some months longer, making a large series of carefully- 
finished drawings of sculptures, with a map of the surrounding country. These were all 
produced in duplicate, and this was most fortunate, for while many of the volumes of his 
collections left at Madras and Calcutta have been destroyed or lost, the India Office copy of 
the Amaravati drawings has been carefully preserved. 

About 1819-20, Colonel Mackenzie wrote an account of the antiquities at and around 
Amaravati, which appeared in the Calcutta Journal, and was reprinted after his death, in 
the Asiatic Journal for May 1823. 3 From this the following extracts referring to the 
stfipa may be worth reproducing : — “ About twenty-three years ago (S. S. 1718) the R&ja 
Vasureddi Venkatadri N&yudu zamind&r of Chintapalle, after visiting the temple of 
A mares vara, proceeded on a religious tour to perform his devotions at the celebrated pagoda 
of Tirupati ; on his return, he felt disposed to change his residence from Chintapalle, and 
found a new city, so that he pitched on the site of Amar&vatl as the best suited for the 
purpose from its contiguity to the Krishna river, the openness of the country around, and 
the sanctity of its temple, which is reckoned the first among five principal places of Siva 
worship in the country of Telangana.” 

“ To effect his views, he invited Banyans from Chinapalle, Penuganchiprdlu, Nandigama, 
and Betavolu, as well as Brahmans and other settlers to all of whom he made suitable 
advances of money to enable them to erect habitations. While thus engaged preparing 
accommodation for himself, the employment suggested to his mind the possibility of 
obtaining bricks by digging for them in the several mounds of earth with which Dhara- 
nikota and the adjacent grounds abounded. With this view he commenced first at 
Nakkadevaradinne, which was then a pretty high circular mound ; after digging allround it 
to the depth of one yard and a half, a few large bricks were all that was found, with broken 
pieces of the same material somewhat lower. This mound at present measures in diameter 
thirty feet, and is of moderate height. 

“ He next directed his search in quest of the same materials to another mound of earth, 

1 a.d. 1796-7 ; Colonel Mackenzie’s clerk has here written 1778, but the mistake is manifest. Mr. Sewell in 
reprinting this and other papers has done so literatim and without calling attention to the errata ; I have thought 
it better to correct mere errors of spelling and misprints. 

2 At one time or another he seems' to have had nine European draughtsmen here, Messrs. II. Hamilton, M. 
Burke, Newman, J. Mustie, C. Barnett, W. Sydenham, T. Anderson, J. Gould, T. Lockwood, and three natives. 

3 Vol. xv, pp. 464-478. 
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a little higher up, near Balsal&mmh, pagoda, an ancient Sakti temple : on opening which, at 
the depth of one cubit, a great quantity of entire bricks were collected, and the search in 
consequence was continued to a greater depth. The excavation at present forms a small 
receptacle for water supplied by the annual rains. The searcli was afterwards continued on 
the western side of the ruinous fort of Dharanikota with similar success. 

“ While the palace, &c., were yet finishing, the Musalman people who had taken up 
their residence at the south end near Dipaldinne, in digging for the same purposes, had 
occasionally found bricks of an extraordinary size as well as a few fragments which possessed 
beautiful carvings, which circumstance was reported to the Baja, who eagerly came over 
to inspect the place, and perceiving that it was the most curious of the several mounds he 
had caused to be opened, conceived that it might embowel something of value ; as most 
places so marked are generally the receptacles of hidden treasures, he commanded the 
Musalmans to move elsewhere, as he designed to form a garden there and a reservoir in the 
centre. Soon after this he ordered workmen to be employed in digging the mound of 
Dlphldinne, the upper part of which rose in a turreted shape to the height of twenty feet, 
which was cased round with bricks of unusual dimensions ; 1 the diameter at top measured 
about thirty yards. 

“ In digging along the eastern skirts of it, a small temple was discovered, near which 
lay an image which Vasureddi caused to be taken into the temple of Amarus vara, it is 
supposed for public worship. A small distance west of the above, two pillars were next 
cleared, which resembled (and perhaps once formed) the entrance to a small pagoda. 

“ The workmen next proceeded to lay open the western side, in which direction also a 
small building was discovered, which contained a large pillar lamp in a complete state, 
having a basin at bottom, and places at top for five wicks or lights. It contained about ten 
sdrs 2 of copper, which, on being committed to the fire, dissolved into dross, from its having 
been very much injured and earth-eaten. On the north side of the mound, where at present 
extends a line of houses, with that part of it left unoccupied and rather low, a Mantapa of 
four pillars was found, built with bricks : this is supposed to have been a chapel of Jaina 
worship, from a headless image which it contained sitting cross-legged. 

“ While forming the reservoir at Dipaldinne, all the sculptured slabs of various sizes 
which were found on the northern side were removed to the tank of Sivaganga, with which 
the flight of steps on the western side, to the number of twenty, was constructed. Some of 
the remaining stones have been carried into the great pagoda, part of which are placed as 
steps to the sanctuary of Amarbsvara, while some are placed in the wall at the entrance of 
the pagodas of Mahish&sura-mardaul and Sdmessvara. In short, these valuable' stones of 
antiquity have been used in various buildings, both public and private ; those in particular 
applied to Musalman mosques have first been carefully divested of every carving by rubbing 
them on harder stones, to prevent, as it is said, any pollution arising to Muhammadan faith 
from idolatrous substances.” 

The Pindhrl raid in March 1816 interrupted the formation of the tank in the centre 
of the site of the stupa ; “ and the death of the Baja Yenkatadri Nayudu, which happened 
in August of the same year, put a period to its completion.” 

Of the mound after the Zamiudar’s excavations he writes : — “At the depth of ten feet 

1 “ Length of the bricks 20 inches, 10 in breadth, and 4 thick. Cut straw and leaves appear to have been 
used in their composition. The earth also of which they have been made must have been potter’s earth from the 

hardness and fineness of the colour.” 1 2 Twenty pounds.. 
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from the top of the mound, stones with a variety of sculptures are seeu, which are ranged in 
two circles, one within the other ; — the space between them is thirteen feet, paved, so far as 
it is entire, with large slabs of slate stone. The diameter of the inner circle measures 166 
feet.” .... 

“ On the south side, within the circles, a strong work of masonry is discernible, which 
may probably be the remains of the interior wall, as the people of the village informed me 
that a similar work had been observed all round, which has since been cleared away in 
removing the earth. This mysterious structure is supposed to have four entrances ; that 
only to the south has lately been cleared, which is twenty-five feet within, but becomes 
narrower as it recedes outward. 

“ The order in which the sculptures is placed is very regular. They are disposed 
according to the work they possess ; those with pretty large figures form the exterior range ; 
they are a foot in thickness and nearly three broad and rise six or seven feet high. 
Between every two entire stones are placed two of a circular form one above the other 
having a small projecting rim at each end, fixed into grooves made on either side of the 
adjoining stones. These circular stones do not rest upon one another ; there is a space 
between them of two or three inches, and the same may be observed at the bottom ; they 
are not on a level with the base of the adjoining, stones. The length of the grooves is 
according to the dimensions of the stones inserted ; — they are two inches apart ; at the 
extremities an inch or little more in breadth : in the middle the breadth is five or six inches, 
and three deep. 

“The lower circular stones are finished with carvings resembling foliage, and those 
placed above display a variety of figures in bas-relief. The same observation may be 
extended to the adjoining stones, with the exception, however, that the lower part of them is 
semicircular, representing foliage, under which is a border with flowers and figures of lions. 

“ The slabs composing the inner circle are remarkable for the beauty of the sculptures 
upon them, which are small, and consist of figures, festoons, and a variety of ornaments, very 
neatly executed. On the sides are pillars, which are finished either with figures of lions and 
horses, or of men and women ; and over the top is an entablature replete with figures in 
various acts of devotion or amusement. The inner slabs have been cemented to each ftther 
with strong mortar, and supported by a wall of masonry rising to a- moderate height in the 
rear ; the adjustment has been very happily executed. Some of these slabs are six inches in 
thickness, and others nearly nine inches : their shape is chiefly rectangular. All the carvings 
appear originally to have been painted red and varnished ; and so fine was the composition 
used, that the stones still retain, part of the ancient colouring, which, from the length 
of time they have lain underground, is now somewhat faded, inclining to a copperish red. 

“ Upon a minute inspection of the several sculptures, in many a story is completely 
told with clearness and precision, and the characters accurately defined. The passions also 
are naturally exhibited and strongly marked ; and exactness of outline in the representation, 
as well as in the air and carriage of animals, is happily delineated, aud the festoons, foliage, 
flowers, and an infinite variety of other decorations which adorn these carvings, are altogether 
excellent. The artists appear to have been skilled in perspective also ; upon the whole, 
neither taste nor elegance are wanting, and in the article of neat. add delicate finishing, the 
carvings of Dipaldinne are far superior to any ancient or modern Hindu production. 

“ A great many slabs of large size are seen lying on the surface of the reservoir, but it 
is difficult to say where they were originally placed. On these are chiefly represented a few 
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large figures of men and women, in divisions of two or three, one above another, each three 
feet high. Some of these are well executed and the proportions are correct. 

“ A great part of the mound remains uncleared ; of the exterior row only the south- 
east quarter and the entrance in that direction have been opened. The whole of the inner 
circle has been dug up, and the stones removed for the purposes of building.” . . . 

“ From the extremely careless manner in which the workmen proceeded in opening the 
mound, scarcely a single stone has escaped uninjured, while a great many have been totally 
destroyed. The excavation in the centre, intended for a reservoir, is nearly a square, each 
side of which measures 108 feet : in the middle is a well dug some feet deeper. The inten- 
tion of digging into the mound, I have been told, originated in a desire of finding treasure, 
which the late Raja supposed it contained, and with this view the search was continued, but 
it was not known whether anything was found in it, with the exception of a large store of 
bricks anil the stones with sculpture ” 

“ There is not a doubt but that some erection has stood in the centre, from the immense 
quantities of broken bricks with which the spaces between the two rows of stones are every- 
where filled.” 

Colonel Mackenzie had removed a number of the sculptured slabs to Masulipatam, 
whence seven of them were sent to the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Museum at Calcutta. Other 
four/including a slab bearing a fragment of an inscription, 1 were transmitted to Madras, and 
finally, apparently, to the India Office. At least sixteen others also reached London, either 
before or with those procured subsequently by Sir Walter Elliot ; hut whether any more 
were removed by Mackenzie or not we have no definite information. Probably most of 
those laid bare by his assistants in order to make drawings of them were left exposed, 2 and 
soon afterwards were used up or burnt into lime, as the others had* been by the villagers. 
The next we hear of them is in 1830, when Mr. Robertson, Collector of Masulipatam, pro- 
bably from .finding some of Colonel Mackenzie’s slabs left there, 3 brought down others, and 
placed thirty-three large slabs in the- square of a new market-place called after his own name. 
From what part of the circle these were 'taken, or at what expense in the exposure and 
destruction of others, we have no information. Fortunately they were seen by Sir Frederick 
Adam, Governor of Madras, when on tour iu 1835, and, struck by their extreme interest, he 
ordered them to be sent to Madras, 4 to be better cared for in the Museum of the Literary 
Society. This order, however, was not carried out for more than twenty years after. 5 
Meanwhile some of the best of them found their way into the Master Attendant’s garden, 
and were taken possession of by him, and only finally recovered by Government in 1880 
and sent to Madras by me in 1882. 

1 Mr. Sewell says that this had not formed part of the marbles at the India Museum, and had never been 
seen from the time it was sent to Masulipatam till he discovered it iu London (Report, pp. 13, n. and 63) ; hilt this 
is contradicted by Prof. H. H. Wilson’s statement, made in 1811, that this “slab itself and several specimens of 
the sculptures” were then in the Museum of. the India House. — Ariana Ant., p. 32, n. 

2 I found only one left, — the disc figured in Tree and Serp. Wor., pi. lxxiii, fig. 2, and below, plate xvii, 
fig. 1. 

3 Among those sent from Masulipatam in 1856 were several which had been drawn by Mackenzie’s assistants 
in 1816-17, e.g., those represented in Fergusson’s Tree and Serp. Wor., pi. lxxxi, fig, 1 ; xcv, figs. 2, 3, ; xevi, 
fig. 3; and probably others. Half of another (xcviii, fig. 2) has been obtained since, at Bejwada. 

4 Madras Jour., vol. v, pp. 44, 45. 

5 They reached Madras in 1856, and are described by Mr. Taylor as thirty-nine pieces of sculpture, but many 
of them small. Madras Gov. Selections, No. xxxix, pp. 22G, and 250-262, They must soon after have been 
sent to the India Office. 

C 
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In 1845, Mr. (now Sir) Walter Elliot, then Commissioner at Guntur, led by Colonel 
Mackenzie’s paper iu the Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. pp. 272 ff., visited the site, but found 
that every fragment of Stone above the surface had disappeared. He began to dig, quite 
haphazard, near the west gate, and the first object that rewarded his search was one of the 
lions lying prostrate that had surmounted the side of the entrance. He then uncovered 
some of the stones of the rail standing upright, but not continuously, and penetrated into 
an apparent restoration of a part of the entrance, as if for the construction of a small temple 
out of the ruins of the main building. The slabs he excavated were transmitted to Madras, 
where they long lay uncared for, and exposed to the elements in the green in front of the 
College.- In 1853 the Court of Directors made inquiries respecting them, and they were 
then placed in the front entry of the Central Museum, more or less exposed to the forenoon 
sun, but otherwise sheltered. 1 The Rev. W. Taylor was also commissioned to report fully 
upon them and their inscriptions, and did so in 1856 in his own way; for, having no idea 
of what was put into his hands, and discarding the Pali alphabet, which had been recovered 
by scholars of note, he evolved one of his own, and gave transcriptions that are simply non- 
sensical, while his account of the sculptures is utterly useless except as a list of the stones 
and their dimensions. The sculptures he appears to have considered as largely of Vaishnava 
origin, and some of them at least as belonging to the sixteenth century, and none of them 
of earlier date thau the ninth ! ! 2 

Soon after this the marbles were ordered to be forwarded to England, and were mostly 
sent. They have been described by Mr. Fergusson in the second part of his volume Tree 
and Serpent Worship, illustrated by fifty-four plates, including fourteen from Colonel 
Mackenzie’s drawings, of which the original sculptures have almost all perished . 3 This 
work, of which the second edition is now exhausted, is one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions that have ever been made to our knowledge of Buddhist art and early history. It 
illustrated, for the first time, the architecture and history of a remote period of which we 
had previously but dim and fragmentary information, and gave a stimulus and direction to 
further research. The first part of the volume is devoted to a description of the great 
Tope or Stupa at S&nchi iu Bhopal, and its sculptures ; but a knowledge of the contents of 
the second division of the work is assumed on the part of the reader of the present account, 
which, to a. large extent, is necessarily supplemental to the earlier work. Those sculptures 
represented by photography in Mr. Fergusson’ s description have, since the publication of it, 
been carefully arranged and to great advantage along the walls of the grand staircase of the 
British Museum. 

There are still in the Madras Museum one or two of the stones taken 'there by Sir 

1 Madras Gov. Selections, No. xxxix, pp. 196, 220. 

2 Madras Gov. Selections, No. xxxix, pp. 197, 203, 206, &c., 203, 265. A single specimen may be given to 
show the utter nonsense of this man’s versions : — Of the short inscription on the pillar given in Fergusson’s Tree 
and Serpent Worship, pi. Ixxxix, fig. 1, he remarks : “The two last letters being those which the late J. Prinsep, 
Esq., rendered danani, I so read them at first; but doubt first began here, as to Mr. Prinsep’s rendering.” He 
reads it thus : — “ vohanu petanu-papu tahanunu laphi tahanu chatitacagailayam. — Pillar raised on place of the 
burning, accomplished loss.” Now half of the first letter is destroyed, but there is little difficulty in making it 
out, and the whole really reads — Gadhikasa Ramghasa sa putalcasa sa duhutukasa clieliya thabho danam: — “Of 
Gadhika Haiiigha (Sangha) with his sons, with his daughters, the gift of a chetiya pillar.” It will be seen at once 
from this that Mr. Taylor had invented his own alphabet for these inscriptions, and this, long after scholars had 
recognised Prinsep’s to be the proper one. 

3 As already noted, only one was discovered in the excavations of 1880 : it is that given in Tree and Serp. 
Wor., pi. Ixxiii, fig. 2 ; and part of another (pi. xcviii, fig. 2) was found at Bejwada. 
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W. Elliot ; but “ there was,” he says, “ a miniature representation of a dagaba in sand- 
stone, which had formed the summit of one of the single pillars, one of which stood on 
each side of the entrance within the pradahhina. This lay for some time in the entrance 
of my house at Madras. I told the curator of the Central Museum to send for it when I left 
that residence.” This ddgaba seems to have been lost. 

The next excavations at Amaravati were made by Mr. B. Sewell of the Madras Civil 
Service, who, in 1876, obtained a grant of money for the purpose, and began the work in May 
1877.- The results of his operations, with verbatim reprints of all Colonel Mackenzie’s 
papers on the subject, appeared in his Report in 1882. 1 In February 1880, the Duke 
of Buckingham, then Governor of Madras, directed the Collector to complete at once the 
excavation of the whole site. This was unfortunate ; no professional assistance — not even 
the services of a Public Works engineer— w-as supplied, and the sculptures had very much 
to take their chance at the hands of ignorant labourers ; the whole area was cleared of earth, 
and also of any traces that may have existed of the original sthpa above the level of the 
foundations. 

In the end of 1381, on taking charge of the Archaeological Survey of Madras, I visited 
the place and found the site thus converted into a large pit, roughly circular, about seventy- 
five yards in diameter, but with extensions at the four cardinal points. The slabs and 
fragments found, inclusive of a number of those unearthed by Mr. Sewell, were 255 in all, 
and were laid down round the circle. During my stay I discovered about ninety more, and 
had over 170 slabs packed for transmission to Madras ; but their removal was delayed for 
nearly tv/o years. 2 


1 Mr. Sewell not having a professional training, his drawings cannot be depended on in details ; thus, 
on his plan showing the positions in which he found the stones, his Nos. 26, 27, 37, and 39 — stones in situ, 
whose precise positions ought to have been accurately noted— are extended over thirty feet, while they lay within 
twenty feet of space ; other distances are as much contracted ; and of the pavement, which he shows entire over the 
whole area excavated, and consisting of slabs of equal breadth, only patches formed of very irregular slabs really 
exist. 

2 As if some fatality pursued these sculptures, after lying for nearly two years more at the Madras Central 
Museum, the late Curator, without informing the Archaeological Survey, proceeded to have as many as possible of 
them fixed up in one of the rooms according to his own notions, and they have accordingly been embedded in 
partitions of Portland cement, covering up every part of them except the sculptured surfaces. A few rail discs 
appear between uprights of the outer rail, but further arrangement there is none ; and as the slabs cannot be 
disengaged from the encrusting cement, any rearrangement is now hopeless. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE STUPA AND ITS REMAINS. 

The removal, in 1880, of all the debris and other remains of the sthpa within the area of the 
rails — much of it thrown into and quite filling up the tank dug in the centre by Raja 
Venkatadri Nayudu — destroyed for ever the chance of recovering any precise dimensions of 
the central pile, which even a few bricks in situ -might have fixed. We are therefore 
obliged to fall back on the imperfect observations of Colonel Mackenzie and what we know 
of other kindred structures, in order to form some idea of what it originally was. 

We know of but two very distinct' types of stupa. The more common is exemplified in 
those of Manikyala, S&nchi, Sarnath, and of AnurMhapura in Ceylon; they have a cir- 
cular basement, supporting a hemispherical dome, usually with a ledge or path of some 
breadth round the spring of the dome, and are surrounded by. a stone rail. The second 
class is best represented by the great stupa at Boro-Budur in Java, in which the central 
dome is reduced to comparatively inferior dimensions, but is raised on a very lofty platform 
formed by three circles of smaller stupas surrounding it in descending tiers, and these by a 
series of five concentric rails, each on a lower platform than the next inside it, the whole 
standing on an ample basement. This is manifestly a later development than anything we 
have in India,, though this Amaravati one has had a double railing. And we gather from 
Colonel Mackenzie’s account and from indications among the remaining fragments that the 
iuner rail as well as the outer one was carved on both sides. The slabs were in some cases 
thin, and set back to back, and cemented with mortar; and at the west gate there are 
evidences that there was an entrance through this circle: similar arrangements are also 
traceable at the north and south entrances. Inside this rail, and at a distance of about 12 
feet from it, Mackenzie found a solid mass of brickwork, 8 feet thick, running round a 
considerable portion of the south-west quadrant, and he was informed that it had been 
observed all round the circle. This in all probability marked the basement of the stupa 
supporting the terrace, and was doubtless faced with sculptures. Whether the dome rose 
directly from this, and was nearly 125 feet in diameter, or whether it was contracted by 
other terraces above this, we have no clear evidence. Colonel Mackenzie states that when 
he first saw it the central or higher portion of the mound was still untouched, and rose in a 
turreted shape to a height of 20 feet, with a diameter of about 90 feet at the top, and had 
been cased round with bricks. This would give a height of from 36 to 40 feet above the 
level of the procession path between the rails ; and as the rails were completely covered over 
with fallen bricks and debris, indicative of the ruin of an immense pile of building, the 
great dome may well have been more than twice the height of the central ruin, as seen in 
1797, and of much larger diameter. The inference this points to is, that if there was any 
terrace above the first, there could hardly have been more than one of any great breadth, 
and that the dome was perhaps stilted on a drum, and rose to a very considerable height, 
•all faced with sculptured marble slabs. This at once reminds us of those very elaborately 
carved panels, w'hick must have been numerous here, forming the chief sculptures of the 
inner rail, and representing richly carved dagabas, ckaityas, or stupas, twenty-four of which 
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THE AMARAVATI STUPA. 

were drawn by Colonel Mackenzie, and of which ten are now in the British Museum. They 
were at once recognised by Mr. Fergusson as “ miniature representations of the building itself 
and of the different parts quite sufficiently correctly drawn to be recognised.” “These,” he 
adds, “ are particularly interesting, as they are the only pictures now known to exist that 
enable us to realise wffiat the appearance of these monuments really was as they were 
originally erected.” One of the peculiar characteristics of these d&gabas, which had not 
previously been met with elsewhere, is the existence of five steles or pillars on each face. 
Now my exploration of the Jaggayyapeta stupa has revealed that these five lofty pillars 
(dyaka Icambho) had been set up on each of the faces of the stfipa. The central one is 
usually crowned by a miniature d&gaba, and it appears to have been one of these which Sir 
W. Elliot found at the west entrance, and which has been mentioned above. On the whole, we 
may accept these sculptures as fair representations of this great stupa when in its completed 
form. How many terraces it had cannot now be determined, but we seem warranted in 
assuming that the base was about 138 feet in diameter, and that the dome was over 90 feet, 
leaving a margin sufficient for two terraces of about 1 1 feet, or three of 7 feet each. Like 
the smaller one at Jaggayyapet, it was probably formed of layers of earth, each a few feet in 
thickness, carefully levelled, and covered over by a well-laid flooring of large bricks. This 
mode of constructing these sthpas prevented any great lateral thrust, and enabled the 
builders to carry them up to a very considerable height. The floorings were so carefully 
jointed that no appreciable quantity of water could percolate through them to swell or 
otherwise disturb the strata of earth, and the circumference was protected by a thick casing 
of excellent brickwork, and faced with slabs of a beautiful greyish white limestone or marble, 
covered with the richest sculpture. 

Surrounded by a double sculptured rail, the outer one about 13 feet high, and the stupa 
rising to a height of perhaps 100 feet, this great marble dome must have had a very brilliant 
effect, while round the outside were numerous small chaityas, — miniature copies of it, — the 
monumental records of the hierarchy in whose charge it was ; and in a wider circle around 
were the monastic buildings and dwellings of the yellow-robed fraternity of monks, with the 
wet season retreats of mendicants from all quarters. On the fortnightly festival occasions, 
and more especially at the dipavali season, the whole surface of the dome was covered with 
festoons of flowers, and flags fluttered from the square capital on its top, while at night it 
was dotted over with hundreds of lamps, that covered it with a blaze of light which, amid 
the darkness, made of it a hill of lamps, and gave it the popular name, still handed down, of 
DipSddinne. 

Plate II. is copied from the survey of the locality around Amaravati made by Colonel 
Mackenzie in 1816-17. It has already been published in Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent 
Worship, but is necessary to the proper understanding of the relative position of the places 
mentioned in the text, and is reproduced on a slightly reduced scale, and with some correc- 
tions of the spellings, partly from another copy of the same in Mackenzie’s volume of 
drawings. The old ramparts of Dharanikota are to the west of and higher up the river than 
Amaravati, and the sites of the several mounds are plainly marked. A group of stone circles 
or circular tumuli to which Colonel Mackenzie drew attention is found to the west of Dhara- 
nikota, but by far the most numerous groups are round the foot of the hills to the south- 
east. The villages of Mogalur, Battulapadu, Nakalampet, Gani-Atukur, and Partiyala form a 
small block on the north side of the riyer, belonging to H.H. the Nizam. This tract was 
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long famous for the production of the famous diamonds of Golkonda. The mines have long 
been deserted as no longer productive, but the old pits are to be seen in every direction. 1 

Plate III. is reproduced on a reduced scale from the same work, being also copied from 
a drawing in the Mackenzie Collection, and represents the plan and section of the monument 
as it existed in June 181 7. 2 At that time the. slabs marked in black were either standing or 
lying in such a position that their original site was easily identified ; their number indicates 
how much of the outer rail was then almost entire.; and the paving-stones of the procession 
path round a large part of the east side of the circle were also in situ. 

The central building had then quite disappeared, the bricks having been largely utilised 
in building the new town, the slabs in repairing and building temples, and making steps for 
tanks. The R&ja then began to search for treasure, and in the centre of the stupa was found 
a stone casket, inside which was a crystal box containing a small pearl, some small leaves of 
gold, &c. These were afterwards recovered by Sir Walter Elliot and sent to the Madras 
Museum. Then he determined to convert the hole formed by this excavation into a tank, but 
the work was abandoned before completion. Most of the excavated earth, however, was thrown 
on to the procession path and the outer rail, and so to a certain extent protected them, until 
Sir Walter Elliot in 1845 made further excavations, and secured a large number of the slabs. 
The dimensions of the tope have already been given, and this plan will help to illustrate the 
description. 

Plate IV. shows the condition of the place since early in 1882, after the excavations made 
by order of the Duke of Buckingham. The stones then in position were' very few, and 
mostly broken, showing that in the interval since 1816, if not since 1845, much of the circle 
had been dug up and the slabs probably burnt into lime. The other stones then lay scattered 
about, near where each had been found. 

Part of the pavement in the north-west quadrant remained undisturbed, and I found 
that it was laid upon a mass of broken marbles which had borne sculptures. This is a 
clear proof that there must have been, at some date much later than the outer rail, a partial 
restoration of the stupa, when many of the sculptures belonging either to it or to others 
in the neighbourhood were broken up and used in this way. On the south-west, whence 
the stones seemed to have been most recently removed, there were small supports of brick 
and lime raised against where the rails had stood, as if to support them. This was also 
traceable elsewhere in parts where the flagstones of the procession path had not been quite 
destroyed and torn up. Behind the line of the rail, a little to the east of the north gate, 
among others a large slab was dug up at some depth, bearing an archaic sculpture of a man 
and boy (PI. li, fig. 2), and not far from it I found pieces of broken sculpture supporting 
the backs of the rail pillars. To the south of the west entrance lie five massive blocks of 
brown granite, which have at one time been pillars of the outer rail ; the upper halves of all 
are broken off, but one of them is still over 7-|- feet in length, and all are 3 to 3 \ feet broad 
above, and carefully polished. Beside them were found the cross-bars, very much lighter 
than those used elsewhere in the circle where the uprights are limestone, being plain 
lenticular slabs, let into the edges of the granite pillars, and considerably more apart than 
the others. It is hard to say to what age these may belong, whether they may be part of 


1 See Asiat. Res., vol, xv, p. 126; Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. ii. pp. 346, 349. 

2 A woodcut of this, to the scale of 100 feet to 1 inch, was also published by Mr. Fergusson in his Handbook 
of Architecture (1865), and in Jour. R. As. Soc., N.S., vol. iii, p. 136. 
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an early rail, that was gradually displaced by the one of which we know most, or whether 
they were inserted to fill up a gap made at some later period. I incline to think they are 
very early ; and just at this point in the circle it is that more archaic sculptures are found 
than anywhere else round the circle : indeed, it is only here that those slabs with archaic 
pilasters bearing winged figures on the capitals are found. These latter are so very like 
those of Jaggayyapeta and the vihara cave at Pitalkhora, that there can be no doubt they 
are of the same age, and much earlier than the common style of sculptures here. The 
granite pillars may have been the commencement of an early rail never completed, but in 
place of which the outer marble one was afterwards erected. 

At the west gate are the remains of a small room or shrine built of brick upon the plat- 
form, and which may have abutted against the inner rail. The bricks used in its walls are 
so much smaller than those belonging to the original stupa that it must be referred to a 
much later period. A little to the north of this is the base of a small brick stfipa, the top 
of which had been destroyed ; but on excavating to a slight depth in it, I found a small 
earthenware pot, containing some fragments of burnt bones. The pot was fractured in 
excavating, but was sent to the Government Museum at Madras. Between the west and 
south gates are the remains of two small brick and lime erections on the outer side of the 
path and abutting against the rail. , It is hard to conceive what they have been intended 
for unless it were for lights. Still nearer, the south gate is a brick and lime basement, like 
that against the rails, as if to support some slabs ; and lying over i t were found some of the 
most richly carved of the slabs, but they appeared rather as if. they had been thrown down 
there from the inner rail than as part of an erection that had fallen to decay. 

Close to the south gate was the base of another very small brick dagaba ; and at the side 
of this gate was also a fragment of brickwork. In the north-east quadrant was found a 
narrow water-channel, also carefully laid with large bricks. 

At various points round the inner circle were found portions, often of considerable 
length, of the brickwork that had supported the inner rail. This circle was 162' 7" in 
diameter inside, and was built of very large bricks of good quality. The inner rail stood on 
this, and may have been from 1' 2" to 1' 4" in thickness. The mass of. brickwork forming 
a wall eight feet thick inside this, which Colonel Mackenzie left exposed, had, as was to be 
expected, all been carried away; but its outer diameter would be 138 feet, 1 and inside 122 
feet. The turreted mound above was about 90 feet in diameter at the top, but probably 
most of the bricks had been removed before Colonel Mackenzie saw it, so that it may have 
been originally with the outer casing of marble close upon 100 feet in diameter. The height 
we are less able to estimate, but it may have been from 80 to 100 feet, inclusive of the 
square capital on the summit. 

In the inscriptions this building is called the Mahdchaitya, or “ Great Chaitya of the 
Holy One ( Bucldha ) belonging to the Chaitika School.” A chaitya, as has been explained, 2 
means primarily a “funeral pile,” a “heap,” and 'then a “monument” and “altar.” They 
seem to. have been introduced, perhaps at a very early date, by non-Aryan tribes, and are 
only an advance upon the burial tumulus surrounded by a rude stone circle, of which many 
examples are to be found in the neighbourhood of Amaravatl Chaityas of a superb 


1 By some mistake, probably of the draughtsman, this is the diameter marked as that of the inner rail on Colonel 
Mackenzie’s rough “ Sketch ” plan, which Mr. Sewell got reproduced. 

- Gave Temple*, p. 171. 
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character are spoken of as existing in Gotama’s own times, when he sometimes repaired to 
them to rest and teach . 1 SMpa has much the same meaning, and is applied almost solely 
to the larger chaityas, or those not under a roof. To render them proper objects of worship 
it was necessary they should possess a relic of the Buddha, or of some of the great teachers 
of the sect. 

The Buddhist teachers soon began to differ on minor points, and the Church was early 
split into two great schools — the Mali&sangbik&s or School of the Great Congregation, and 
the Mahasthaviras or School of the Great President. The Mahasanghikas soon after split 
into five schools — the Chaityikas, Chaityasailas or P hr vasail as , 2 the Avarasailas, the 
Haimavatas, the Lokottaravadins, and the Prajtlaplivadins . 3 4 The first are said to have 

arisen from the teaching of an 
ascetic who lived on Mount 
Chaityaka . 1 May not the 
name of Pfir vasil &, given by 
Hiuen Thsang, then be in this 
way properly applicable to this 
shrine— not specially from its 
situation, but from its belong- 
ing to the Purvasaila school ? 
And in the same way the other 
sangbat'ama, wherever it was, 
may have belonged to the sect 
of the Avarasailas. 

The outer rail, probably 
the most elaborate and artistic 
monument of the kind in India, 
was formed of upright slabs 
about ten feet in height above 
the level of the inner paved 
path , 5 and connected by three 
cross-bars between each pair of 
uprights, the ends being len- 
ticular in section and let into mortices cut in the edges of the upright slabs or pillars. 
These supported a coping or frieze about two feet nine inches high ; and a brick support about 


3. External Elevation of the Great Rail at Amaravatt. 


1 Thus we find mention of the Udena chaitya, Gotamaka, Sattambaka, Bahuputta, S&randada, and ChftpSla 
chaityas, all at VaisS.ll — Rhys Davids, Buddhist Suttas, p. 40. . ’ 

2 The PiirvasailAs were followers of Mahfideva, an early teacher (Burnouf, Intv. a VHist. du Bud. Ind., 2d ed., 
p. 398; Vassilief, p. 229; Tdrandtha, pp. 175, 271, 273). They were known in Ceylon as PubbasGiy&s (Mahd- 
wanso, p. 21). 

s Some accounts add three more to these schools, but some of the sects soon disappeared again. 

4 One of the five hills — Vailiara, Varaha, Vrishabha, Rishigiri, and Chaityaka — of Rajagriha is so named in 
the Mahabharata (ii, 799, 811, 815, 843 ; Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. ii, p. 85, n.); but some of rlie Buddhist names 
— VaibMra, Vaipula, Gridhrakuta, Rishigiri, and Pandava — differ from the Brahmanical (Jour. As. Soc. Ben., vol. 
vii, p. 996 ; vol. xvi, p. 958) ; and as the Buddhists do not give this name to any of the Rajagrilia hills, it is very 
probable this Mount Chaityaka was elsewhere. 

5 The sculptured inner faces of the slabs are about 9 feet 1 inch in height, but the brick support at 
their bases has to be taken into account. 
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a foot high ran along the line of their bases. The annexed woodcut , 1 representing a small 
section of it as reconstructed by Mr. Fergusson from the slabs now in the British Museum, will 
help us to judge of its external appearance. The lower part or plinth outside, according to Mr. 
Fergusson, was ornamented by a frieze of animals and boys, generally in ludicrous and comic 
attitudes ; — and unless the thin slabs bearing these rather archaic sculptures were used in such 
a position, it is hard to see where else they could have been employed. Some of them, however, 
look as if they had once formed coping-stones, perhaps to an earlier rail, and had been split 
and trimmed to adapt them for a different purpose — perhaps to form this frieze. The pillars, 
as usual, represented octagonal shafts, almost in piano, ornamented with full discs in 
the middle and half ones at top and bottom ; and in the intermediate spaces, always 
divided vertically into three, were figure-sculptures of considerable variety. On the cross- 
bars or rails were full discs all different and all carved with the utmost care. The coping 
was ornamented outside with the long wavy flower roll carried by men, and with various 
symbolical figures inserted over it or on it . 2 

As we shall see, the inside of the rail was much more richly carved; the coping or 
frieze was one continued bas-relief; the central discs both of the rails and of the pillars were 
filled with sculptures of great elaboration and beauty of detail, representing scenes of sacred 
legend and of everyday life or history. 

Allowing 26 feet for each gateway, the roll of each quadrant would measure 125'3 feet, 
and as a pillar and its accompanying cross-bars occupied together- on an average 5 feet 10 
inches, we find that twenty-two pillars with sixty-three rails would be required for the 
quadrant. Then the inner area of the gates measured 26 feet wide by 16 feet, and had 
three pillars on each side and one at each outer corner, while the vestibule just within the 
entrance measured 13 feet wide by 8 feet 3 inches, and had two more on each side, that is, 
twelve pillars for each gate. This gives a total of 136 upright slabs or pillars for the whole 
rail, with 348 cross-bars carved with discs on both sides ; and on this rail rested 803 lineal 
feet of massive coping, also carved on both sides. 

The inner rail, still more elaborately carved, was altogether only about 6 feet high, and 
formed an almost continuous screen of the richest sculpture, its circumference being 521 
feet, or, allowing for the entrances, 470 feet of carving. Within this again was the stfipa 
itself, measuring 435 feet in circumference at the base, and doubtless entirely faced with 
slabs of rich sculpture up to the capital. No other shrine that we know of in India presented 
such a profusion of sculpture, and in quality it was unequalled by any. Well might Hiuen 
Thsang say that it “ displayed all the magnificence of the palaces of Baktria, and the thick 
woods with which it was surrounded and a multitude of. sparkling fountains made it an 
enchanting retreat.” 

As has been pointed out by Mr. Fergusson, both sides of the outer rail were carefully 
carved, but with this difference, that the sculptures on the outer side were rather more 
conventional and uniform in design. Each pillar bore on both sides a circular boss or disc 
on the centre, with two others — rather more than half circles — above and below, leaving a 
band of about two-fifths their diameter between each pair. The two half-discs on both sides 
of the pillars were carved in concentric bands of leaves, and often surrounded by a border of 
beautifully carved creepers ; and below the lower and above the tipper were bands of 


1 From Fergusson’s Ind. and East. Arch., p. 100, by the kind permission of the author. 

2 Fergusson’s Ind. and East. Arch., pp. 100 S. 
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animals and flowers. On the outer sides, so far as we can learn from the very few instances 
left, the upper band frequently, if not always, bore a small d&gaba in the centre, and 
elephants reverently approaching it from each side. The spaces between the discs on this 
side were usually filled with conventional sculptures, the lower with dancing dwarfs or gana 
between borders of large leaves, and the upper representing the d&gaba, Buddha, the Naga, 
&c., and attendants on worshippers. On the inner sides, the central disc and spaces above 
and below it were filled by the most varied sculpture, scenes from the life of Buddha, from 
the Jatakas or fables of his previous births, from the history of the sect and of the country, 
domestic and mythological. It is only in the paintings of Ajanta and B&gh, that we 
find anything comparable to the rich variety and excellence of art displayed in these 
sculptures. 

The cross-bars which connect the pillars are also richly sculptured, the outer and inner 
sides bearing discs carved in concentric rings of leaf pattern, except the central one, which on 
its inner side forms a medallion filled with figures in every variety of attitude and combina- 
tion, and representative of scenes that interested the Buddhist mind. The massive coping, 
which lay over the tops of the pillars, and into which they were morticed, was 21 9" high, 
rounded on the top and carved on both sides — the outer with a long wavy roll of flowers, 
borne up by human figures at intervals, varied with figures of ddgabas, the bodhi tree, the 
Bauddha chakra, insula, and otliet religious emblems. The inner side was filled with sculp- 
tures of scenes full of life and movement. 

It would add to their interest if we could explain fully the scenes and personages 
represented in these sculptures, but this can hardly be expected yet, though our knowledge 
of Buddhism is advancing so rapidly that we may expect that before many years most of 
these scenes will be identified with confidence. Their publication affords the only hope of 
obtaining information respecting them, for it is only those widely read in Buddhist legends 
that can be expected to throw light upon them. The Ajanta frescoes, if also published, 
might be expected to reflect light on these, and to receive it in turn from them. Much, 
however, may be learnt of the feelings represented, and of life, manners, and customs of the 
age from these pictures when carefully studied, even though we fail to say precisely who the 
persons are, or what made the incidents represented so interesting to the Buddhists of 
seventeen hundred years ago. 



4. Buddhist Sculpture from G&ndMra. 
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CHAPTER IY. 

THE SCULPTURES OF THE OUTER RAIL. 

Our first example of these sculptures (Plate Y.) is one of the outer rail pillars, 2 feet 10 
inches broad, and altogether 9 feet 4 inches in length, of which about 16 inches have been 
sunk in the earth. This is probably one of the stones taken to Masulipatam by Mr. Robertson. 
It was long in the garden of the master-attendant there, and has suffered severely, about a 
third of it from the top having been destroyed. On the outer side, it will be observed, the 
lowest bard, 5 inches broad, is carved with elephants and a very large stag, between two 
mythological monsters or makaras, 1 with a long snout, gaping mouth, two feet, and the tail 
of a fish, which are almost universally represented in early Buddhist sculptures at the ends 
of bands of carving. The animals are spiritedly carved, and the interspaces filled with 
scrolls of foliage. Over this is a half-disc 19 - 3 inches high, or about 2J inches higher than 
a semicircle, with a central knob in a calyx surrounded by two concentric bands of petals 
with the points turned inwards, and outside them three bands of leaves each with a beaded 
margin, the outer one surrounded by a fillet of flowers and creepers 2-| inches broad, the 
ends of it terminated by makaras. On the shoulders of this disc the triangular space is 
occupied by an opening lotus bud, and over the whole extends a large leaf carefully corru- 
gated, with curling edges, on which, in three wide and shallow flutes, stand as many fat gana, 
yakshas, or dwarfs, the central one dancing. A similar corrugated leaf crops out above and 
below the large central disc, which is every way similar to the half one below, but has only 
one makara in the lower part of the surrounding fillet. What was above this is not easily 
made out— possibly it was a throne bearing two footmarks, or with the bodhi tree behind it 
and an attendant on each side, with two others in each of the side compartments. 

The inner side, as will be seen from the plate, is much richer in figure carving. The 
lower band has two lions in the centre among foliage, with makara terminals. The lower 
half-disc is similar to that on the other side, only differing in minute details, as is the case 
in almost every example. From the lotus buds in the corners the whole of the space between 
the discs is filled with figures in three compartments. These are not easily explained ; the 
three compartments probably represent so many episodes in the same story. In that to the 
left, a rttja or chief is seated on his throne, behind which, in a recess supported by two pillars, 
are two attendants with fly- whisks or chdmaras; below — a dwarf clasps his footstool ; on his 
left are two men in attitudes of supplication, one with a lower garment tied at his waist ; 
and seated in front to his right is a man with a cloth wound round his body and a high 
turban. In the central compartment we again recognise the raja in the centre, his right 
hand uplifted as if expressive of a strong determination . to carry out some purpose, and 
holding some object like an elephant goad in his left ; the man with the cloth and turban is 


1 The Makara is really tlie Hindu Capricornus or JSgoceros, the tenth of the zodiacal constellations, and, as 
Hyginus (on Germanicus) and Isidorus inform us, some of the ancients represented this creature with the tail of a fish 
(e.'j., on several coins of Augustus), so the Hindu malcara is usually represented with the tail of a fish or dolphin. 
It is the dragon of Chinese and Burman ornament. 
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addressing him respectfully, while: behind stands the other wearing the loin-cloth, and 
beyond them is a horse caparisoned for a rider and an elephant. The queen, the only female 
figure on the slab, very scantily clad, as. was apparently the custom among Andhra ladies, 
holds her husband by the left arm, and behind her are two pillars, one bearing a chakra 
and the other a different symbol. The third compartment to the right presents a scene in 
frout of a gateway surmounted by an arch, on two pillars of the antique type found at 
Pitalkhora and Jaggayyapeta, and on some of the earlier slabs here, with animals on the 
capitals. The chief stalks across the scene, placing his left foot on some round object 
between the triple head of a large male naga and three other hoods representing females. 
The Naga, in human form, also appears rising from the same place and supplicating the raja. 
Behind the latter is the man in turban and cloth, and in front the other with the loin-cloth 
with some triple object carried over his shoulder on a pole or handle, and apparently appealing 
strongly to the rhja. Two figures appear in the gateway, holding up their hands with out- 
stretched forefingers as if in surprise, some of them with similar objects to that carried by 
the last. Outside the gate and behind the robed figure are two more spectators, one of them 
bearing a like object on his right shoulder. 

The central disc does not show any connection with these. In the midst a chief sits on 
his sinhasana or lion-throne, holding up his right hand as if speaking. Behind is seen the 
sacred bodhi tree, and two men ply the fly-whisks. Three seated in front seem to be 
engaged in debate, and the other fourteen stand or sit in attitudes of respectful attention. 
All are men and wear the large turbans and heavy earrings that characterise the Andhra 
figures painted in Cave X at Ajant4, and those carved in the fafades of the chaityas at 
Kanheri and K4rle. 

The three compartments above this central medallion are too much injured to be made 
out. In the centre were two figures on a throne, and two men lie below or in front. In the 
left section has been an elephant with housings, and some figures below it. 

Plate YI. 

The next example (Plate YI) is a large fragment of a pillar, from between the south 
and west gates, 3 feet inches broad, and which stood about 5 feet 9 inches out of the 
ground. In excavating in 1880, it had been badly hammered on the top and down the 
edges, and broken across. 

The lowest portion of the carving on the front (fig. 2) is a band of animals ; on the left a 
makara gaping after a sort of lion or Vyala with horns ; and on the right a similar makara 
pursuing a tiger. In the centre is a flower, and the interspaces are carved with leaves like 
the discs. The corners over this are filled to the level of the top of the circle with foliage, 
and the space between this line and the bottom of the next medallion is divided into three 
panels filled with human figures. The left one has been badly damaged. In the right of it 
is a door, at which stands a child, while a woman is rushing excitedly in, looking back at 
something now r broken away. Just behind her is another, with her back to the spectator 
and her hand raised to her face. In front, to the left, a woman lies or has fallen, but partly 
rests against another who sits on her knees. Behind these has been a fourth, with her back 
to the spectator ; and above is left the head and arm of a figure, perhaps flying, who seems 
to threaten those below. 

In the central panel are a dozen figures ; the principal one is a tall male stretching up 
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his left hand, while in his right, held off from his side, he holds a short sword, pointing 
downwards. All the others seem to be females and children, in a state of the greatest alarm 
at this threatening figure. In the lower right corner is a child, on whose head the mother, 
stooping on one knee, lays her right hand, while she looks back at this man. Against her 
back falls a younger woman ; against her a third, who leans her hand upon the shoulder of 
the first. Above the man’s outstretched arm a face is seen, bent to one side as if in pain or 
grief. On the other side, behind the sword, is a child on its mother’s knee, who crouches in 
the corner. Beyond his arm is another rushing off with her child, and behind her are two 
other females. In the upper corners of the panel are two trees. This story is vividly told, 
and may perhaps yet be identified among the Buddhist legends. 

The third or right side compartment seems also to belong to the same story. The 
central personage is again a man, standing or dancing on a fallen figure ; both his arms are 
thrown up, and he swings an infant by the leg in each hand. On each side, standing on 
tiptoe, are two others, the one to the right having a battle-axe. The corners under the 
central medallion are filled with foliage. 

The central disc had a florid border round it, but here again another very interesting 
scene has been ruined, perhaps not very long ago. In the fragment left of it, a raja sits in 
the centre on a simhdsana or lion-throne, his left foot doubled up before him and the right 
on a footstool. On each side sat others, and in front on the floor four men. The one in 
front of the footstool has his left arm round his neighbour’s neck, as if constraining him to 
some action, and points with his right hand to the scene on the right. The two figures to 
the left are in the act of supplicating the throne. To the right stands a man with his arms 
akimbo; a second pulls him back by the right arm, aud another; kneeling, holds him by the 
right leg, as if to prevent him from leaving. The head of this figure is gone, with all the 
other portions of what must have been an animated scene. 

The back (fig. 1) has suffered still more than the front. The lower band is carved with 
elephant-headed makaras, two elephants attacked in front by lions, and foliage. The half- 
disc below is separated, as in front, from the central disc by a space divided into three panels 
or flutes, with a dancing gana or yaksha in each. The central disc is shattered, as if 
pounded with a hammer or stones. 

Plate VII. 

Another pillar, found in situ, 1 is represented in Plate VII, fig. 1. It is about 9' 3" in 
height, of which about 8 feet was exposed to view and the rest sunk in the ground. The 
breadth is 2 feet 8|- inches, and it has been very much injured — the defacement across the 
middle having occurred probably long before the Raja of Chintapalle’s times. 

The lower band contains only the usual makaras and two tigers careering to the right, and 
separated by a sort of conventional open bud with three petals. The lower disc is unusually 
high, being 28-|- inches, or about 7-10ths of a complete circle ; the concentric circles are 
carved with great elaboration of detail, and surrounded by a neat fillet of leaf pattern. ' The 
corners are filled up in the usual way with lotus buds and large wavy leaves. Between this 
aud the central disc the area is as usual divided into three compartments, in which probably 
the same figures are repeated. In that on the left two men seem to be just issuing from a 
gateway following a N&ga chief, whose attitude, with his left hand uplifted and the right 
drawn up to his collar, may imply some excitement or determination. He and his followers 

1 No. 30, on the plan in Plate iv. 
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seem to be advancing rapidly. Two dwarfs or yakshas are just in front of them, and beyond 
is a man with his hands in the attitude of respect or supplication. The second, scene repre- 
sents two tall figures in company, the arm of the one laid on that of the other, who holds up 
his left hand as if addressing him and pointing him onwards. One dwarf runs before carry- 
ing some round object, and the other follows holding up his joined hands in petition. A 
man with a high turban runs after the first tall chief, holding a short spear in his left hand, 
and apparently laying the right on the chiefs shoulder, who does not seem to notice him. 
Another man behind this lifts his right hand as if about to strike the chief. In front and 
beyond the second tall man is another man. The third panel is damaged by the breaking 
away of part of it : in it a N&ga chief appears as if in great excitement, throwing up his 
arms, and with the one dwarf before and the other behind him carrying a large round object, 
and looking up at a man following with a sittar in his hands. Beyond him are two others, 
of whom one seems to be intent oel the scene in the second panel, and may perhaps belong 
to that group. 

The lower portion of the central disc is entirely destroyed, and some of the faces left 
have suffered injury since the slab was packed at Amar&vati. What is left above shows that 
it was one of a class of representations not unfrequent among these sculptures. Examples 
may be seen in Tree and Serpent Worship, plates Ixvii, lxviii, Ixx, lxxi, figs. 1 and 2, and 
Ixxii, fig. 2, 1 all from Colonel Mackenzie’s drawings, of which the original slabs have disap- 
peared. There can be no doubt that it was one of the characteristic emblems of the religion 
at Amar&vatl, and consisted of an empty throne 2 with two cushions upon it, and chauri- 
bearers standing behind, while on the footstool, broken away in this case, were the pddulca 
or footprints of Buddha. 

From the back of the throne rises a pillar supporting a double trisula or trident, next 
perhaps to the svastika the most frequent symbol on Buddhist sculptures and inscriptions, 

and which is found to this day in a slightly modified form 
in the vajras or torques so common in Nepalese and Tibetan 
monasteries and chaityas. The sides of the pillar supporting 
this trisula are always represented as in flames, and, as Mr. 
Fergusson has remarked, this seems to be the counterpart of 
the Agni-liiiga of Siva which we find represented in the 
Brabmanical writings and cave temples. 3 4 

“ The appearance of the great fiery lihga,” according to the Lihga Purdna, “ takes 
place in the interval of a creation to separate Vishnu and Brahma.” “ Upon the lihga 
the sacred monosyllabic Om is visible.” 1 As this Agni-lihga is the form in which, accord- 
ing to the Brabmanical mythology, Siva asserted his superiority to the other two gods, it 
may be that the Buddhists similarly represented the superiority of their theology by the 
flaming trisula. 

Another example of this symbol, so frequent among these sculptures, is represented in 
the accompanying woodcut (No. 6), from a disc on one of the central bars of the rail, drawn 


1 Woodcut No. 6 below. 

2 An empty throne may seera a strange symbol of a religion, but to the Buddhist it was not inappropriate : 
the Buddha had disappeared entirely in .Nirvana ; his seat was empty. From the theistic point of view it is oddly 
symbolical of God dethroned — no king in the kingdom of the Bauddha JDharma ! 

3 Cave Temples, p. 437 ; Arch. Sur. West. hid. Rep., voL v, p. 25. 

4 Introd. to Wilson’s Vishnu Purdna, p. lxviii ; Tree and Serp. War., p. 208. 



5. Vajra from Nepal. 
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by Colonel Mackenzie. 1 Here it is represented, not on a throne, as it most frequently is, 
but behind an altar. The sacred feet or pdduka are represented in front of the altar. Two 
chauri - bearers and a third attendant stand by the flaming pillar, and a male worshipper 
is seated at each side with the unusual 
number of eight snake hoods rising from 
behind his head : the usual number is either 
seven or five. In the original drawing, a 
woman or N&gini sits behind each with the 
single snake hood which always distinguishes 
the female of the race wearing this strange 
appendage. That they are the Nhga people 
we read of in Eauddha legends can hardly 
be doubted ; but whether they were a tribe 
who had adopted the cobra as their totam, 
or why they are distinguished by this . 
strange adjunct, is perplexing. 

In the example in Plate VII, the bodhi tree is conjoined with it, and appears rising 
from behind the trisula pillar. Behind the throne and on each side the pillar are two men 
with, high headdresses bearing fly- whisks or chauris. To the right are five females and two 
men in the attitude of worship, one of the latter with a robe thrown over his person, and he 
has an old wrinkled face — probably representing some old priest; the other kneels in front 
of him and has a high headdress — now damaged. On the left side are nine worshippers, 
all men, with the high Andhra headdress. 

The three panels above the middle disc are much injured, but seem to contain only one 
scene. In the centre a figure sits cross-legged, and a man and woman kneel before him, 
while another woman stands to his left and a man at his right hand, all in the attitude of 
reverence or beseeching. His left hand rests on his thigh, while the right is raised as if 
addressing those about him. He wears bracelets, necklaces, and heavy ear-rings, and has a 
turban. The background is not easily made out, but, from the presence of flowers on it, it 
is perhaps meant to represent that the scene is laid in a garden. The blossoms appear, 
however, on what is more like a flame than bushes, and perhaps the sculpture is intended to 
picture some Bauddha miracle. Two other figures stand behind, one on each side. In the 
left compartment a dwarf and two tall men face towards the central figure,— one in the 
Andhra costume 'with his hands clasped in reverence, the other wearing a tunic and short 
drawers, and perhaps holding a rod. On the right were four figures, probably all women, 
also facing towards the central seated figure and in reverential attitudes. 

The back of this pillar is represented in fig. 2, and, like the front, the lower border 
contains two makaras and two lions with a flower separating the latter. A long leaf also 
issues from the mouth of each of the makaras. The central disc and lower half one are each 
beautifully carved with concentric rings of petals, the small areas in the centres being 
marked with minute circles to represent anthers. The corners are filled up each with a bud 
and large leaves, and the lower area divided into three shallow flutes, each containing a 
dancing dwarf or yaksha. 


1 Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, pi. lxxii, fig. 2. ' The woodcut in the text is from the same author’s 
Ind. and East Arch., p. 46, and in his first paper on Amaravati in Jour. R. As. Soc., N.S., vol. iii, p. 161. 



6. Worship of the Trisula Emblem on a. faery Pillar. 
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The area over the central disc has a ddgaba in the central panel crowned with an 
umbrella, and having a worshipper on each side. In each side panel are also two men 
approaching to worship, and followed by a dwarf : that on the left side, however, is 
broken off. 

\ 

Plate VIII. 

The next rail pillar (Plate VIII) probably belonged to the area within the north gate, 
close to which it was found. 1 It is 2 feet 9 inches broad and 7 feet 3 inches high, of which 
the lower 22 inches on the outside and 24 on the inside have been below the surface. On 
the outside (fig. 1), over a plain belt 6 inches broad, is a band 7 inches deep, with a makara 
at each end, and the intermediate space filled with beautiful flower pattern. Over this is 
the half-disc, 16 inches high, with a rich border of creeper ornament. In the corners are 
opening lotus buds and a broad corrugated leaf. Then in the three panels are capering 
dwarfs, one in each side compartment and two in the middle one. The disc above these has 
been of a different pattern from most of the others. In the centre was a three-headed 
monster., or rather a triple'-bodied animal, apparently winged, but the heads are broken off. 
This animal is not uufrequently represented, however, on these sculptures. 2 The arrange- 
ment of the circles of petals differs, much from the usual style, and instead of the outer 
border carved with creepers, we have five twisted cords contracted together at eight points 
round the cirfcle by round or square clasps. 

The front of the slab (fig. 2) has at the bottom the usual bands of leaf pattern, differing 
of course in detail from the others, and terminated by maJcaras. Over this is the half-disc 
with a border of leaf pattern, but much worn, and over it are three small panels filled with 
figures. Unfortunately the left one is so much damaged that it is scarcely possible to make 
out what it has been intended to represent. The most distinct figure is a woman kneeling 
perhaps in front of another figure seated. Beyond her appears a small figure holding up 
some object, and beyond this a tree and a larger figure. In the central panel a man is 
seated under a tree and a peacock spreads its tail before him ; at his left sits his wife on a 
low cushion, and beyond the peacock are two figures, perhaps doing reverence towards it. 
In the right side panel a r&ja rests, apparently half asleep on his seat, his knees supported 
by his cloth tied round them — rather a favourite arrangement for one seeking to. support 
himself in this position. Two females attend with fly-whisks behind, and an oval object 
between them, which one is tempted to think is a fan, but which is curiously marked. 
Seated in front is a man with a sword across bis knees, and another kneeling to supplicate 
something from him. 

The central disc has been carved with much care, but is unfortunately very severely 
damaged. In the lower segment are two wading birds among lotuses and water-plants. 
Above has been a chief seated with one of his wives on a throne; each has a foot on the 
stool in front and the other drawn up on the seat, and she has apparently been addressing 
him. Another female, perhaps also his wife, on the right leans back in her. seat with her 
right foot on a small hassock and the left drawn up on the seat. Both these wear two very 
heavy rings on each ankle, and apparently very little clothing. Indeed, in many of these 
sculptures the clothing is almost as scanty as that worn by some of the wilder tribes in the 
Eastern Ghats to the present day; and it is not improbable that in early times, before the 


2 Tree and Serp. Wor., pi. lvi, fig. 1 ; pi. lxxxviii, fig. 3; pi. xcviii, fig. 1. 


1 Ho. 171 on the plan, Plate iv. 
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invasions of the Dekhan by more northern races, the use of clothing was not felt to be s* 
necessary as it has come to be in later times. Nor did this imply any looser state of morals 
then than among ampler clothed races ; it may even be that they were purer then than in 
later times, when contaminated by invading and conquering tribes. In front of the throne 
a female offers some object, and beyond her another has been seated ; but the rest of the 
scene is quite destroyed. 

Plate IX. 

The next slab was found lying on its face on the outer verge of the procession-path, on 
the north-east of the circle. 1 It is 7 feet 8 inches long, but one edge has been broken away, 
and most of the face of the central disc on the front. It is much abraded, but the central 
and lower half-discs on the back, with three capering yakshas or dwarfs between, are still 
fairly preserved (fig. 1). 

On the front (fig. 2) the three panels of sculpture are a good deal injured ; in that on the 
left we have a man and womaD seated fronting each other, and apparently engaged in con- 
versation. Beyond them stand five persons, probably all females, looking on — one with a 
somewhat peculiar head-dress. In the central panel a man with a high head-dress is striding 
across the scene ; a female kneels before him with her hands raised to her face ; another 
beyond her raises her hands as if in terror or to stop him ; and beyond these are other two. 
Behind the man also is a fourth female with a peculiar head-dress. Of the third panel we 
have only portions of three figures left, two of them at least females, and looking towards 
the left, as if belonging to the scene in the centre. Of the middle disc only a fragment' is left, 
showing some women, either asleep, or, judging from the position of one of them, thrown 
down by some assault, as in the scene represented in Plate xii, fig. 2. 

Plates X, XI. 

Fig. 1 represents the face of a very plaiu pillar, the one side being quite smooths This 
one shows further varieties in the carving of the discs upon these rail pillars, scarcely two of 
which are perfectly alike in all respects. The patterns also beneath the lower half-disc and 
round it and the central one supply examples of the ever-changing variety of these floral 
ornaments. 2 The space between the discs illustrates the general design which runs through 
all, dividing these spaces into three panels by raised arrises. 

The next (PI. x, fig. 2) is the lower half of another rail pillar, 2' 10" broad, 10 
inches thick, and about 5 feet high, of which 1' 9" has been under ground. It was 
found close to the north gate, and is split, and half of one of the pieces has been broken 
across. 3 On the back is one of those beautiful bands of purely decorative sculpture formed 
of flowers arranged with rare taste, and always varied. Bound the lower half-disc is a 
similar border, with flowers, birds, and tigers interspersed among the convolutions of creepers, 
and above are three dwarf or Yaksha figures in the usual flutes ; but the slab is broken 
through the lower margin of the central disc. 

The front has also a decorative band below with mcikaras at its extremities, and the 


1 Ho. 198. i 

2 Good examples of this style of ornament in Buddhist sculpture will also be found in woodcuts 2, 19, 29, in 
the present volume. They have been taken from Messrs. Triibner’s illustrated edition of E. Arnold’s Light of 
Asia. 

3 No. 157 of the original numeration used in Plate iv. 

E 
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disc is bordered by an ornament which bears a close resemblance to that on the jamb of the 
door of the 'Nasik Chaitya cave, and to some examples at Sanchi. 1 

The three flutes above contained three groups; that on the left shows a man amply 
clothed, and kneeling in worship to the pdduJcd or footmarks of Buddha, at the base of one 
of the flaming pillars, while another, in the robe of a Bauddha ascetic, stands over him 
holding a cloth in his hands. In the central panel the feet and pillar are again represented, 
the latter having apparently been crowned with the Bauddha trisula. A man approaches 
it from the left, and behind him is an object like a huge snake with an unusually deep 
mouth, depending from above, but possibly meant for the root of a vad or asvdttha tree 
bifurcating on a rock. The same object is also represented on a somewhat larger scale in 
the first panel, where the rocky background is strongly marked. The recurrence of this 
object plainly indicates that the two scenes are closely connected. Another man approaches 
from the right, carrying some object like a flask with a round body and long neck, but the 
figure is destroyed by the fracture of the stone. The third panel contained four figures, 
one being a woman with heavy earrings and bracelets. They stand in attitudes of 
reverence, but their heads and the rest of the sculpture is broken away. 

The piece represented on PL xi, fig. 1, is another upper portion of a pillar, 2' 6" 
broad by 3' l" high and 11 inches thick, which has been carved with quite unusual 
care, for even the centre of the upper half-disc has been utilised for one of the scenes. Part 
of one of the tenons which held on the coping-stone is still left on the top. The upper frieze 
has a curious dwarf figure at each end, and the intervening space is divided into four by the 
stems of creepers, and in each space is a pair of animals — tigers, bears, the mythical animal- 
before noticed, &c. The upper half-disc is bordered by a very rich band of flowers and birds, 
and contains in the middle the bddhi tree with the pddukd or footprints, as symbols of 
.Buddha, on an Altar by the trunk of it. Three men are seated on each side, wearing the 
Andhra turbau, and two e>n each side below, in a horizontal position, are paying worship to 
it. Under the disc the three flutes or panels are filled with figures, apparently all belonging 
to the same scene. In the middle one is a sort of lofty palanquin with an arched roof, and 
in it an elephant. This “ divine car” is borne by a number of small dwarf figures, and 
numerous other larger ones are represented round it and in both the side divisions, flying 
through the air, one bearing an umbrella and another a flag, as symbols of royalty. - 

This is just another representation of what we find in the central compartment on the 
coping-stone 2 sent to Calcutta by Colonel Mackenzie, and figured in the accompanying cut 
(No. 7). It represents the Bodhisattva or future Buddha descending from the Tushita heavens 
to be born of MayA, the consort of Suddhodana. “ Without being touched,” says the Lcdita 
Vistara, “a hundred myriad instruments, divine and human, sent forth ravishing melody. 
Hundreds of myriads of Devas with their hands, shoulders, and heads bore the grand divine 
car. A hundred thousand Apsaras led the choirs of music, and proceeding behind, before, 
on right and left, praised the Bodhisattva with their songs and concerts.” 3 The future 
Buddha descended as “a pure white six-tusked elephant, with rose-coloured head, having 
teeth like a line of gold, and all. his members and their parts with his organs without 


1 Cave Temples , p. 274 and PL xxv ; Tree and Serp. War., p. 114, woodcuts 17 and 18. 

2 See Fergusson’s Tree and Serp. Wor., PL lxxiv. The section figured here is to the same scale as those 
on the plates, viz., one-tenth of the original. The other two sections of this slab are figured at pp. 64, 65. 

3 Lolita Vistara, chap. v. 
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7. The Descent of the Bodhisattva. 


any imperfection,” 1 and entered into the side of his mother Maya. This is taking literally 
what most of the earlier legends represent only as a dream ; but it illustrates the mode of 
growth of the legendary history 
of Gautama. 

The rest of this slab, which 
probably contained the other 
scenes usually associated with 
this one, 2 is broken away. The 
back of it (PI. x, fig. 3) bears on 
the upper portion a bodhi tree 
with the feet of the Buddha on 
a slab or low altar at its foot, 
and two elephants approaching 
on each side to honour it. The 
half-disc has a rich border, and 
below have been human figures, 
but they are almost all broken 
away. It was found a little to 
the south of the preceding stone. 

Fig. 2, Plate xi, represents another portion of the top of a rail pillar, much injured 
on the left side, and measuring about 4 feet high by 2 feet 4 inches broad. On the frieze 
are two lions within the convolutions of a creeper which issues from the mouth of a makara 
at the right end. The margins of the half-discs are carved with a series of rosettes, and the 
breadth of the slab below seems to have been divided only into two compartments, but so 
much is broken away that we cannot determine satisfactorily what the scenes were intended to 
represent. Part of a building appears on the left, and near it a number of people engaged 
apparently in a struggle. On the right, two women are entering through a door into the 
presence of a chief seated with two women 'ft his feet, and other two in attendance behind 
his seat. , 

The next (figs. 3, 4) is the base of a pillar found near the north gate. It is about 5 feet 
high and 2 feet 10 inches broad, and has formed part of one of the pillars at the angles 
inside the gate, the mortices for the cross-bars being on one edge and on the back. This 
narrows the space for sculpture on the back to 22 inches, and on this side the lower hand is 
of flowers as usual. Just over this was an empty seat or chair, and on a high footstool the 
pddukd or footmarks of the Buddha. A man stood on each side with a fly-flap, but both 
figures are considerably injured. 

Ou the inner side, the band of flower ornament, between two scaly makaras, is tastefully 
manipulated. The richly carved half-disc over it is also surrounded by a border of long 
broad leaves delicately corrugated. 

Above, the width is divided into the usual three flutes. In the left one, a woman with 
heavy anklets pusses her right hand over her head, and with the left apparently holds a 

1 Ibid., chap, vi ; conf. Beal’s Rom. Legend, p. 37 ; Bigandet’s Leg. of .Qaudama, voLi, p. 28 ; Rhys Davids’ 
Bud. Birth Stories, vol. i, p. 63; S. Hardy’s Man. of Budhism (2d ed.), p. 145; Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, 
p. 15. An elephant is also the first of the objects in the dream of the mother (or mothers) of the Jaina Tlrthamkara 
Mahavira. — Stevenson’s ICalpa Sdtra, pp. 25 and 42. 

8 See below, pp. 64, 65, and woodcuts 17, 18. 
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kneeling boy by the hair, while he supplicates her with his hands, but averts his face. 
Another figure passes behind him, but the upper portion is broken away. 

In the centre, the same boy seems to tell his story to a stout male figure seated on a 
stool or bhadrdsana, with his hand in an attitude indicative that he is replying. Another 
small figure squats by his side, and a larger one beyond the first boy ; others also stand in 
the background, but they are only partly left on this fragment. In the third scene, the boy 
follows the man, who is walking away, with the second boy before him ; and two men in 
the background follow. 

Plate XII. 

The upper portion of another pillar (Figs. 1, 2) has been carved in a very masterly style ; 
on the top is left a fragment of one of the tennons that kept the coping, in its place. The 
uppermost band on the outside (fig. 1) has the bodhi tree in the centre, with a pair of feet 
on a low altar below it, and approaching it from each side are two winged animals, like 
those we find in the oldest western caves at Bhaja and Pitalkhora. The half-disc below this 
is surrounded with a belt of creeper foliage, and with a large lotus bud filling up each corner. 
The space below is divided as usual into three panels ; in the central one is a Dharmachakra, 
or wheel of the law, on a pillar behind an altar, and two men waving chdmaras over it. In 
each side panel is a man and woman, scantily clad, doing pujd to it. 

The inner side (fig. 2) has, in the upper belt, two groups of three tigers in different 
attitudes, and foliage between ; at the ends were makaras, now much worn. The upper 
disc is richly carved, and surrounded by a band filled with birds in varied positions ; and 
the three panels below have three groups of exceedingly life-like figures. On the left are 
seven figures, of which three at least are women, looking at a cobra’s hole, into which a woman 
in front points at the snake, and a stout man stands behind it. In the central panel a man 
stands with his feet far apart over a prostrate female, and another has fallen back just in 
front of him, and holds up her hands as if imploring mercy, while he holds a bow in his left 
hand, and has the right drawn back to his ear, as if he had just let fly an arrow. Three 
figures appear behind, perhaps all women, and the one to the right seems as if making past 
the fallen one. In the right side panel are two women and a very lanky girl supplicating 
towards the warrior, while four other figures appear behind them. Another very spirited 
version of this same story is given on a broken cross-bar (Fergusson’s Tree mid Serpent 
Worship, PL lxiii, fig. l), with the snake and all the figures here, but with many more 
women. 

Below, the central disc is broken across the upper part, leaving only a fragment of it. 
Perhaps the scene was similar to the one above, for in the middle we have a chiefs head, 
who holds up a discus or other missile in his right hand, and to the right, in front of him, 
are several women in attitudes of supplication or timidity. 

Fig. 3 represents another upper half of an outer rail pillar, about 4^ feet long, and- 
is probably one of Sir W. Elliot’s marbles that had been left at Madras, and is unfortunately 
much damaged. The upper band of sculpture has a makara with a human head at the left 
end, a bodhi tree in the centre, and an altar at its foot ; one person is approaching and' 
another leaving it, and in separate areas, divided off by a creeper, is a winged lion on each 
side between it and the makaras. The upper half-disc has a broad but weather-worn flower 
border. Below it the right-hand panel is partly broken away, bnt the heads of two elephants 
are seen, one of them bearing a rider, and two men appear below in front. 
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The central panel contains two seated figures, apparently in close conversation or 
debate ; each of them has his feet on a cushion, and by the side is a man squatted, perhaps 
taking part in the debate. Behind are four men standing ; two appear to have short 
cropped hair, and the other two have it gathered back in a knot, projecting from the crown. 
The figures in this and the other compartments have been carved with much artistic skill, 
and in a style which differs from the general one in these sculptures. The group here 
depicted bears a close resemblance to a painting in Cave I. at Ajantct, 1 though this is much 
the older ; but the mode of dressing the hair may also be compared with examples in the 
far older painting in Cave X. at the same place. 2 

The left division contains six men ; among them, apparently one of the chief persons in 
the scene just described, with two companions, approaches a gate, and is met in it by another 
with two attendants. The clothing of all is scanty, but the figures are well proportioned. 

Of the central disc only a fragment is left, but it contains parts of twelve figures, all 
men, round a chair having the usual representation of a relic-shrine. Behind them are a 
stone building, a thatched hut, a tree, and part of a gateway. Some of the faces are broken 
off, but all seem to have the same short-cropped hair as in the upper portion of the slab. 

Along the upper margin is a portion of an inscription (Plate lvi, No. 8), which has been 
thus read and rendered by Dr. J. G. Biihler of Vienna : — 

Vinayadhirasa 3 Aya-Punavasusa atevfisiniya uvarayiniya Samudiy&ya 4 * atevasiniya . Malaihya 3 p&dakfi 6 7 
dana[iii]. T 

“A pddakd, the gift of Mala, the female disciple of ... . Samudiya, the female dis- 
ciple of Aya-Punavasu ( who is) firm in the Vinaya.” 

The next figure (fig. 4) represents the lower portion of a narrow rail pillar, such as were 
used at corners at the returns of the gateways. It has a rich band of flowers 5^ inches 
broad, exclusive of the fillets above and below, and a maTcara only at the right end. The 
half-disc is 15g inches high and 30" wide, the outer border being of half-blown lotus 
blossoms. Above this the whole breadth of the slab, except a narrow marginal fillet, has 
been occupied with one scene, of which a large portion has been destroyed, but, like the last 
described, it has represented the worship of some relic on a seat. Seven men kneel before 
it, and at least six others have been represented standing in reverential attitudes. 

The back of this pillar has been split off, and there are mortices for the rail discs only 
on one edge, but it is not clear whether it was an angle pillar or stood beside some 
pillar at one of the gates. This stone was one of those at the Bejwtidii, Library. 


1 Cave Temples, PL xliii. ' 2 Ibid., PI. xxix. 

3 Vinayadhirasa : the epithet is intended to indicate that Aya-Punavasu was a master of the doctrines and 

firm in the practice of Bauddha discipline. Aya-Punavasu may correspond either with the Sanskrit Arya-Purna- 
vasu or Arya-Punarvasu. 

4 Samudiya corresponds with the Sanskrit Samudrika. I am unable to restore and explain the mutilated 

word preceding this name. 

6 The reading Malaihya is probably a mistake for Malaya or Malaya. A female name in the genitive is 
required after the second atevasiniya. 

6 The reading of the second letter in padalcd is uncertain. The epigraphic peculiarities of this inscription 
are a total neglect of the difference between long and short i, the absence of most anusvdras, and the adoption of 
a peculiar cursive form of the initial a. 

7 See Hultzsch, Zeitsckrift d. Dent. Morg. Gesell., Bd. xxxvii. S. 561. The Madras Museum authorities 
have built this slab with others into a wall and covered the corner of it with cement, so that the final letters 
can no longer be examined. 
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The accompanying woodcut 1 (No. 8) represents another of these angle pillars, 1/ 9" 
broad, and though unfortunately the lower portion is broken away, what is left of it is about 

5' 8" in length. It is one of those excavated by Sir Walter 
Elliot and now in the British Museum, and may be intro- 
duced here as one of the best examples of the kind. The 
sculpture here, as remarked by Mr. Fergusson, tells its story 
“ perhaps more graphically than almost any other on these 
pillars.” “A king is seated on his throne, to whom a 
messenger with clasped hands brings intelligence or solicits 
orders. In front of him a part of the army is seen defending 
the walls of the citadel, and on the left hand the moveable 
force is sallying from the city gate. In front the infantry, 
in attitudes of great excitement, are seen advancing to the 
fight, and the rear is brought up by horsemen and elephants, 
all remarkably well drawn and foreshortened. In the fore- 
ground one of the enemy falls on his knees to beg pardon 
and mercy,” which is possibly the information being com- 
municated to the king. Had the lower portion of the pillar 
been preserved, “we might have seen the result of this 
sally. It no doubt was successful, and as women appear in 
the fragments that remain, the whole ended probably in 
triumph.” According to the Hindu system of polity, “a 
perfect army always consists of four arms, elephants and 
horsemen, chariots and infantry.” Three of these are repre- 
sented here, but the chariots are absent, but, as we shall 
see in the case of another battle-scene on a coping stone, 
they are sometimes represented in these marbles, though 
they are not so prominent as in the San chi sculptures. 
“Taken altogether,” Mr. Fergusson remarks, “this pillar, 
both in its decorations and its sculptures, is one of the most 
elegant at Amaravati, and it would consequently be extremely 
8. Outer Rail Angie Pillar. interesting if its inscription told us something of its story.” 2 

This is in two lines at the top, and reads (PI. lxi, No. 56) : — 

Lonavalavakasa Sadigharakhitasa eha Mariti[sa] eha 
bhariyayo Saghaya cba Saghadasiya eha Kumalaya eha danam. 

“A gift of Sagha (Sangha) and Saghadasi and Kurnala (Kumala), the wives of Lona- 
valavaka, Sangharakhita, and Mariti (?).” 

Plates XIII, XIV. 

There is a portion of another pillar of the outer rail, about 5 feet high and 2' 9" broad, 
among the stones left for so long at Bejwada (PI. xiii, figs. 1, 2). .But except the decorative 



1 Erom Eergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 101, by permission of the author, 
same slab appears also in Tree and Serpent Worship, pi. lxi, fig, 1. 

2 Tree and Serpent Worship, pp. 196, 262. 
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carving, which on the front especially is remarkably fine, the sculpture has been almost 
entirely destroyed.. On the back has been a seat, with the p&dulca upon it, and a cushion on 
the back. Female attendants stand on each side ; and in the side compartments have been 
male figures standing on the heads of two monsters of unusual description ; they only occur 
in one other known case, represented in Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, pi. Ixx. 

The margin round the half-disc in this instance is formed of a triple band of small 
flowers twisted together into ropes, and the three held together at intervals of about 30° by 
square and circular clasps alternately. 

Plate xiv, fig. 1, is a fragment from the centre of an outer rail pillar, which has 
apparently been devoted to illustrations of sacred rites. It is 2' 10" broad by 2' 2" high. 
In the lower right-hand corner has been the adoration of the feet ( pddukd ), surrounded 
perhaps with flames, and of the bodhi tree, and a Deva from above is joining in the rite. 
In the left corner is perhaps a fragment of the worship of another tree. 

The disc is surrounded by a very rich flowered border, with two makaras on the lower 
edge. It has contained one of those curious pillars, of which we shall meet with other 
examples on a larger scale, bearing the wheel, &c. The top in this case is broken off, but 
perhaps bore either the sacred wheel or a repetition of the three harpy-like figures which 
appear twice in the shaft at short intervals, and which seem to have been a favourite orna- 
ment or symbol and often repeated. In front of the pillar is a chair or throne, with a 
round object, apparently a cushion, on the seat, and another against the back of it; below 
are the pddukd or feet, and at each side is a deer couched — a favourite cognizance, repeated 
under the throne of many of the colossal images at Ajant4 — usually with the chakra or 
wheel between them. The pillar rises close behind the seat, and is octagonal at the base, 
but is surrounded by circular bands or tori, with the groups of three mythic animals between ; 
and the capital is square. A chauri-henrev stands on each side behind the chair, and over 
twenty other men, all with high turbans, perhaps rajas, are seated round worshipping this 
pillar, or the wheel or other object with which it was crowned. 

There are some fragments which I excavated under the level of the platform, close to 
the south gate, and among them five pieces of a fine pillar of the inner rail, beautifully 
carved. How these came to be broken and buried it is hard to say. But wherever I dug 
under the level of the platform fragments turned up, and some of them apparently of even 
later age than the rails, indicative apparently of a later restoration or appropriation of the 
shrine for worship, possibly Brahmanical. (See Plate xiv, fig. 1.) 

One piece is the right side of the lower half-disc of a pillar, the corner over which is 
filled in wdth a beautiful honeysuckle pattern preserved on the second fragment. Two frag- 
ments of the band below the central disc show a man in the middle compartment moving 
violently to the right ; a figure kneels before him with a large triple-hooded snake by his 
side, and behind him is a figure with the right hand uplifted and carrying something over 
his left shoulder on a rod or staff. 

In the right-hand panel stands the Buddha holding out his almsbowl. A man with a 
jatd headdress, a cloth over his shoulders, and his left foot advanced, and resting on a lotus, 
is about to place something held with both his hands in the bowl, while a female just behind 
him joins her hands in reverence. Other figures have been destroyed ; and of the central 
disc only a small fragment was found containing parts of some worshippers. 

The piece represented in PI. xiv, fig. 3, is another fragment of the upper portion of 
one of these pillars, measuring about 3' 6" by l' 8". The back has been split off, and only 
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a corner of the face is left. The upper band has been ornamented with animals in pairs, 
with divisions formed by a creeper plant. At the right end are perhaps two lions, then 
two bullocks; thirdly, two mythic animals, found also in other early sculptures; and the 
fourth and last are broken off. The half-disc under this has been beautifully carved, and 
with a pretty floral border, of which only a fragment is left. The compartments below have 
been filled with figures, but only the heads of five remain, one of them a female supplicating 
a man for some favour. On the left was a chief with attendants. The headdresses are 
somewhat peculiar. The stone was found on the outer edge of the pavement on the north- 
west. 

Plates XV, XVI. 

Among the Mackenzie drawings there are some hitherto unpublished that may as well 
be included with these. 

The first we give (Plate xv, fig. 1) is a pillar slab, 1 2l 7 k" broad and about 6 feet 5 
inches high, exclusive of what was beneath the pavement, which these drawings often 
omit, and represents only a large broken fragment. The lower band of decorative work is 
still varied from any yet met with'; the makara at the left end is changed for a monster 
with the head of an elephant and the tail of a dolphin, and the heads of four lions look out 
from the bights or scrolls of the creeper and foliage between. The half-disc is ornamented 
with a five-hooded N&ga, with a small chhatra over the central hood, and nondescript 
objects on each side, perhaps intended for lamps. The borders round the discs are unusually 
full of animals — lions, elephants, and even men. These, and indeed much of the purely 
decorative sculpture on the Amaravati slabs, is distinctly identical in kind with the painted 
decorative work on the ceilings of the Ajanta caves, which is so rich and varied, and so 
deserving the attention of artists. 

Of the three compartments between the discs, the side ones are repetitions of the same 
scene. A young chief, with high turban and heavy ear-rings, on horseback, and attended 
by five divine dwarfs or yaJcshas, three of whom are perhaps intended to bear up his horse’s 
feet, the other two flying above to do him honour. This supporting of the feet of a horse 
by yaJcshas recurs where the Prince Siddhartha is represented (PI. xli, fig. 1) as leaving 
Kapilavastu on the horse Kanthaka Asvaraja, to become an ascetic. The central scene 
represents an empty chair or throne with a cushion against the back of it, which is sur- 
mounted by the Buddhist trisula, and behind it a tree. On each side are two women with 
the usual heavy anklets and scanty clothing. It is to be noted that the young rider in the 
left compartment turns round to salute with respect these symbols of religion. 

Above the central disc has been another seat, footprints below, and attendant figures 
on each side ; but the greater portion has been broken away. 

The next we give (fig. 2) is the low T er portion of an outer rail pillar, 3 feet wide by 
about 5- feet high. The lower band is carved with two maJcaras and two lions rushing 
towards each other, divided by leaf ornament. The lower disc is 23 inches high, being con- 
siderably more than a half one, and is bordered by a neat creeper pattern. 

Besides the usual lotus flower, the corners are filled up to the level of the top of the 


1 Drawn by Mr. M. Burke ; tlie next is by Mr. H. Hamilton, who was evidently a better draughtsman. Mr. 
Burke’s drawings, however, though not to be depended on for minute details of features and proportion, seem 
faithful representations of the general features of tlie scenes. 
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half-disc with other graceful leaf patterns, and the sculpture arranged in the usual three 
flutes. In the left-hand one is a lady lying on a couch, with two women sleeping on foot- 
stools. Other- two figures appear beyond the bed, but their faces have been broken off ; and 
a woman is seen above on a cloud flying towards the first. 

In the central scene three women appear in a balcony, one of them having an infant, 
while a man with a regal headdress and his wife speak to them, and two other persons 
clothed about the chest and neck stand behind. In the third scene a prince — probably the 
same as in the second — lies on a couch, while a woman on a seat in front appears to have 
put into his bosom the infant. Another woman kneels and oilers her a cup. At the head 
of and beyond the bed are four attendants, one with the chauri, another with what appears 
to be a dish, and a third with an object resembling a large horn. What scene in Buddhist 
legend this is intended to represent I do not recognise. Is it a case of “ couvade ? ” 1 This 
curious practice is in vogue among the Erukalavandlu or people of the Erukala or Yerukala 
tribe, that wanders about the Krishna, Godavari, and Nelur districts to the present day ; 2 it 
is probably little known in India outside the Telugu country. When a child is about to be 
bom, the husband goes to bed, and as soon as the infant is born it is at once placed beside 
him. But this does not explain the other two connected scenes, and one is at a loss to find 
an explanation for them in Bauddha legends. The publication, however, of this drawing 
ought to direct the attention of those engaged in the study of the Jdtaha literature to the 
subject. But the local colouring given to them by the third scene may possibly incline us 
to identify it with some local legend connected with the Andhras, — possibly the surreptitious 
transfer of an infant into a higher family. 

Of the central disc only a fragment is left. The figures in it are mostly, if not all, 
women, with the large earrings, rich girdles, heavy bracelets and anklets, and scanty cloth- 
ing of the Andhra race ; and the object engaging their attention is a peacock, to which the 
two principal figures in the foreground, attended by a chauri-be&reT, are paying marked 
attention. This does not suggest any connection with the story in the Nachcha Jdtaha , 3 
and perhaps without the complete scene it will be difficult to identify it. 

The next drawing (fig. 3) is of the lower portion of one of these pillars, 2’ 8" broad, 
and, on one side, about 6 feet high, 4 but it is broken through the central disc in an irre- 
gular line, carrying away the middle and left side of it. It is thus impossible to make out 
the scene it represented. Some great man seems to have occupied a seat in the centre ; in 
front sits a woman on a low seat, with her back -to the spectator, displaying her coiffure. 
On her left sits a man who seems to be speaking either to the central figure or to the second 
on her right. He is dressed in a chaddar, and has a stick in his lap. Another on the 
woman’s right is similarly clad, and has a bludgeon or javelin lying on his thigh, and 
makes a humble obeisance to the woman. Behind him is an almost nude figure seated in an 


1 Tylor’s Researches into the Early History of Mankind, pp. 293-302 ; Primitive Culture, p. 84. This carious 
custom prevailed in Corsica, Diod. Sicul., v, 14; among the Iberians in the north of Spain, Strabo, iii, 4, 17; 
among the Tibareni on the coast of Pontus, Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica, ii, 1009-1014; Valerius Flaccus, 
Argon., v, 148; and among the Miau-tse in the south-west of China, Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. ii, p. 75; conf. 
Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation , pp. 10-12; Max Miiller’s Chips, vol. ii, pp. 274-281. 

2 Ind. Ant., vol. iii, p. 151; vol. v, p. 188; vol. viii, p. 106; vol. ix, p. 210; Hodgson’s Essays, vol. ii, 
pp. 112 ff. ; Cast’s Mod. Lang, of the E. Ind., p. 78. 

3 Fausboll’s Jdtakas, No. 32 ; Rhys David’s Birth Stories, vol. i, p. 292 ; Schiefner’s Tibetan Tales, by 
Ralston, p. 354. Compare also plate viii, and p. 32, supra. 

i Drawn by C. Barnett. 

F 
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attitude of lively attention. Beyond these last two are five men ; one, with a cloth over his 
left shoulder and covering the right front of his person, looks toward the last mentioned, 
holding his right hand open with thumb and forefinger touching, as if making some explana- 
tion ; next him is a tall man with ,high headdress and little clothing, holding up bis joined 
hands in respect to the figure in the centre ; a third, next to him on the outer side, stands in 
the same attitude, but is clothed like the first ; behind them are two more, not well seen ; 
one of them appears to carry a present. Above these is the corner of some separate panel. 
On the left side of the disc are left a dwarf figure paying respect to the central one, and 
fragments of two others. 

The area below this disc is bordered above and below by leaf decoration, and is divided 
into three compartments. In that to the right is a tree, indicative of an out-door, if not a 
forest scene. A man is leading by the wrist a woman with an infant in her left arm, both 
having their hair done up in a long pointed knot sticking out from the head. On the man’s 
right is a smaller female, and in front are four people on the ground ; one with his hair in a 
high knot is held by the wrist by atiother kneeling beside him and looking into his face ; a 
third kneels to the right with his hands joined, and the head of the fourth is seen over 
this last. 

In the central panel a seated chief is attended by two chauri-hearers ; a person in loose 
robe, perhaps a monk, stands to the proper right, and in front of him is seated a man who 
holds up a cloth in his right hand to the chief, while another kneels on one knee and 
addresses him. This figure has bracelets and anklets and long loose hair, and is either 
hunchbacked or the draughtsman has mistaken some object below the throne for this 
deformity. On the right of the picture a lady is seated, and holds up her right hand as if 
taking part in the conversation. Beyond her is another figure with joined hands. 

In the third scene we have apparently the same individual on his seat, but the head- 
dresses of the chauri - bearers are different. A figure stands on each side as before, but the 
one on his right appears to have laid off the doth. One with an upper garment is seated in 
front on the spectator’s right, and a smaller figure in the centre talks to him, while a stout 
man wrapped in a sheet presents some offering to the chief. 

The disc below is bordered by a representation of a stout rope or cable, and the decora- 
tive band beneath contains two makaras, two lions, and interspersed foliage. 

Plate xvi, fig. 1, represents another lower portion of a pillar of the outer circle, 1 and 
measures 2' 1 1\" by about 3 feet 8-| inches. The lower band between the makaras is 
unsymmetrically divided into four spaces, two filled with flowers and two with pairs of 
lions. The lower disc had a rich border of flowers, and the space between the discs divided 
into the usual three flutes, and filled with figure sculpture. In the left panel a young man 
turns apparently to remonstrate with, or refuse the petition of four dwarf figures who appeal 
to him ; beyond him is a woman, whose head and right hand are broken off ; facing her is a 
short, stout figure with an abundance of clothing, and behind him is another woman. 

In the central area, a man and his wife are seated on a couch ; a man behind and a 
woman to the left of it bear offerings, and the latter also a fan, while in front of her, and at 
the chief’s right knee, stands another woman making some offering on which he lays his 
hand. Both these women have cloths thrown across their chests. In front of the couch 
are three dwarf figures, two of them females, and a dog which the male is feeding, while 


1 Also drawn by Mr. M. Darke, 
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one of the females urges it forward by the tail. In the third or right-hand scene are two 
men and a woman, who have apparently just come out of a gate which is festoooned with 
flowers, and before them are a male and female dwarf, the latter carrying a vessel filled with 
small objects like fruits. Only a fragment of the border of the central disc remains above. 

The next of these pillar slabs we have to notice (fig. 2) is a fragment 2' 8^" broad and 
about 5 feet high, but on only about 3 feet of this is there any carving. 1 The lower disc is 
in this case 20 inches high, or three-fifths of the circle, so that the inner circles are shown 
complete. The border is varied as usual, and the band below has three lions couchant 
among the convolutions of foliage, and makara terminals. 

The three scenes above the disc are all injured along the upper border. The right-hand 
one contained a chief seated, a woman brings him some vessel ; in front is perhaps a monk 
seated and a female also bringing him a vessel or offering, while another moves in an 
opposite direction, also carrying some round object. 

In the central scene the chief sits with an attendant on each side, one doing him 
reverence. In front sit three men with cloths cast about their bodies, and the one in the 
middle without any headdress, and holding some object or weapon which is not easily 
recognised. The other two face the spectator. In the left-hand panel have been three 
monks seated, and a number of men attended by a small dwarf making offerings to them. 

Plate xxxii, fig. 1, is a drawing of the lower portion of another pillar broken through 
the middle, 2 and thus destroying much of the scene in the central disc. What is left of it 
appears to be filled with women only. One seated is playing on the vind ; behind her 
another is seated on a small raised platform with a companion behind ; perhaps four in front 
are taking part in some sort of dance ; one is seated to the left with some object in her left 
hand, while another kneels and offers her a parcel. Below this are three scenes : in that to 
the right, is an ox-cart, covered, and with the driver looking towards a man and woman 
standing in the foreground, and to whom two figures with more than the usual clothing are 
kneeling, one of them at least being probably a monk. Behind these are three others. In 
the central scene is a man squatted on a seat, with a woman seated on each thigh, in a way 
that more resembles a Brahmanical than a Buddhist sculpture. A woman stands behind on 
each side, and another sits to the proper right of the middle group. In front are the two 
monk-like figures again dressed in chaddars — the one apparently handing" to or receiving 
from the other something perhaps in a bag, over the head of a dwarf and two smaller figures 
behind the second. 

In the third scene we have the same two individuals as in the first standing at the door 
of a dwelling in a wood, represented by two trees, two deer, and a couple of lions; two 
smaller figures stand with joined hands in front of the men and beyond the lions ; and a 
woman wearing a petticoat follows them bearing a load on a pole over her shoulder. 

These, together with the examples in Mr. Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, 
supply all the specimens of the pillars of the outer rail at Amarcivatl that are likely ever to 
be recovered, unless some of the ruinous small temples built by Venkatadri Nayudu in the 
end of last century, and now ruinous, should be pulled down and the large slabs embedded 
in their basements be extracted. Those published show what a magnificent series they must 
have formed when entire, and what interesting scenes they depicted, now so injured, even 
in the examples left, that we may never be able to read more than a few of them aright. 
And the same remark applies to the other portions of the building yet to be described. 

1 The drawing is by T. Anderson, July 1817. 


2 Drawn by M. Burke. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE CROSS-BARS OR RAILS. 

Three cross-bars filled up the space between each pair of pillars of the outer rail, the ends 
being lenticular in section, and let into mortices in the edges of the pillars. The front and 
backs of each bar bore circular discs, which were carved — ou the outside always with rosettes 
or concentric bands of petals, which for convenience have been called lotus flowers — in all 
respects resembling the discs on the rail pillars, and with the like continual variation in little 
details, which saves them from monotony. The inner sides of the upper and lower bars 
were also carved in the same style, but often with a border of creepers or foliage round the 
outer edge. No mere description could give much information respecting the beauty 
and variety of the patterns, but the specimens given in the plates will supply a good idea of 
this. The middle bar, probably in all cases, was carved on the inner side with figures 
representing vividly some scene in Bauddha legend or worship, or some local tradition, and 
the few examples of these that are left are peculiarly valuable. Some eleven in all are given 
in Tree and Serpent Worship, and we have only a few new ones to add. 

The first two ordinary discs (Plate xiii, figs. 3 and 4) are placed together because they 
illustrate how variety is sometimes secured by varying the proportions of the elements of 
the pattern quite as much as by any difference of detail. The second has two more 
concentric circles than the first, and is surrounded by a pretty leaf border. 

In PI. xiv, fig. 4, we have another of these discs, which had been for some time at 
Bejw&dA It presents quite a different pattern, is 2' 8" in diameter, but nearly half the 
sculpture has been destroyed. The central boss is much the same as in the upper and lower 
rail discs, and is surrounded by circles of petals to about 13" diameter, but the outer area is 
divided by leaves into four compartments. The upper one contains two figures raising a 
tray bearing some object or relic, and others dancing around. All are in the air, and 
the scene suggests the translation of the pdtra or almsbowl, or, perhaps in this case, the 
curls of hair which Siddhartha shore from his head, and which Sakra caught, and ascending 
with them to the Trayastrimsa heavens, paid divine honours to them in company with the 
other Devas. 

In the right-hand picture the chief figure is a horse, whose feet are borne up by YaTcshas, 
and an umbrella carried before it : this is a scene represented in some of the very earliest 
sculptures here. The men, or more probably Devas, seen beyond the horse, hold up their 
right hands in approbation, and it would seem to represent the preparation of the horse 
Kanthaka for the Prince’s escape. The legends say that the Yakshas — Patrapada and his 
companions — bore up the feet of Kanthaka when Siddhartha mounted on him to leave his 
home. 1 But we shall meet with other sculptures of this scene in the sequel. 

The lower scene on this disc was perhaps the worship of the bodhi tree by a number of 
women, but . this and the whole of the left-hand scene is much injured. The donative 
inscription in the upper left-hand comer is also much abraded. 

Eig. 5 shows another fragment of one of these discs, also among the Bejw&di, collection. 
It has been surrounded by a border of creeper plants, and in the centre sat a chief upon a 


1 See below, and woodcut No. 22, p. 80. 
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couch, with a companion seated at his right hand, and a sword or some similar object 
laid across his knees. 

A figure, almost naked, with a crooked knife, horn, or small bag tied to his back, 
kneels imploringly at the corner of the seat, and another stands behind him also in a 
beseeching attitude, with some object on his back hanging by a strap across his chest, and 
depending very low in a broad oval end. He holds a pole with a large broad blade as of a 
paddle over his shoulder. Beyond him stands a third, with his hands joined, wearing a 
turban, and at his back something like a round cylindrical basket, out of which rise what 
appear to be lance-heads. Four women, one of them a chauri- bearer, fill up the remainder 
of the background. Two men stand behind the second petitioner, one wearing a sort of 
blouse, with a strap across his shoulder supporting a lance or other long instrument on his 
back. There are also two horn-shaped objects behind the heads of these two men. Below 
all these is a man sitting, with three or more round him, as if engaged in some quiet 
conversation. What this disc might have been when entire we may judge from the number 
of figures and action in this small fragment. 

Of the Mackenzie drawings two hitherto unpublished ones of sculptured cross-bar 
discs are given in PI. xv, figs. 5 and 6. The first represents a cross-bar 3' If" long, bearing 
a broken disc, exhibiting a struggle, in which a man with a spear is seen rushing out of a 
building along with another having a short heavy crooked knife. They are attacking some 
seven unarmed men, some of which have fallen, and the man with the knife has his foot on 
the back of a half-prostrate figure. Six spectators look on the scene from balconies behind. 

The other (fig. 6) is of more interest, being nearly entire, and the scene, in a disc 2' 64" 
diameter, more intelligible. Seen through a doorway on the right are two men or huntsmen 
in blouses, one bearing on his head what appears to be two elephant tusks. In the centre 
of the scene to the left a chief or r&ja and his queen are seated on a throne. A huntsman, 
wearing a short kilt, kneels in front and presents the tusks which he has just brought in 
At the sight of them the lady leans over as if fainting, her husband expresses astonishment 
or disgust by the action of his right hand, and with the left helps to support her, while atx 
attendant holds her from falling over, and another at the other end of the seat brings a 
vessel, perhaps with water to revive her. A female dwarf seems to urge the hunter to 
withdraw, and another looks anxiously up to her. Behind the seat or throne are six 
attendants bearing chauris, &e., all looking towards the lady or queen. The sculpture 
appears to depict distinctly the Jdtaka of the queen who ordered the death of the great 
Chhadanta elephant, which had been her husband in her previous life, 1 and is now struck 
with horror at her wickedness. 

Plate XVII. 

The disc represented in fig. 1 of Plate xvii is a fine example .of one of the middle rails. 2 
It was found a little to the west of the south entrance, and is the only stone drawn by Colonel 
Mackenzie’s draughtsmen that was found in the recent excavations ; all the rest had been 
removed or destroyed since 1817. The drawing was published By Mr. Fergusson (Tree and 
Serpent Worship, Pi. Ixxiii, fig. 2), and a comparison of the photograph with it testifies 
to its accuracy.- The scene represented is a curious one, and a portion of w r hat was 
almost certainly another sculpture of the same story is preserved for us in a drawing 3 of an 


1 Arch. Stir. W. Iud. Rep., vol. iv, p. 45 and plate xvi. 2 Drawn by Mr. H. Hamilton. 

3 Drawn by Mr. T. Anderson. 
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outer rail pillar in the same series, where it occurs in what is left of the middle disc (ibid. 
Pi. lxvii.) 

There is little doubt that it represents the transference or translation of the pdtra or 
begging-dish of Buddha to the Tushita heavens, where it is fabled 1 it was to be worshipped 
by all the Devas with flowers and incense for seven days, and Maitreya Bodhisattva, the next 
Buddha, on seeing it would exclaim with a sigh, “ The alms-bowl of Sakya Muni has come.” 
After this it returns to India, when a sea-dragon or Naga takes it to his palace till Maitreya 
is about to assume Buddahood, when it will finally be conveyed to him by the four heavenly 
kings, Dhntarashtra, VirMhaka, Virupaksha, and Vaisravana, who .preside over the four 
quarters, and who first presented it to Sakya Muni. . It is here represented as borne aloft on 
a tray with all the Devas dancing round it, the Apsaras being behind the Devas. In the 
other representation ( Tree and Serpent Worship, PL lxvii) the Naga king, who is imme- 
diately to receive future charge of it, is represented as among the throng that accompanies 
it. Duplicate sculptures of this kind, with slight variations only in the scenes, were doubtless 
common ; we have already noticed at least another. 

Mr. Fergusson very justly remarks on this scene that the violent daucing represented is 
not characteristic of the pure Aryan races of India, but is distinctive of the aboriginal or 
mixed races of the east of the peninsula. And there can be little doubt that Brahmanism 
had not at the date of this Sthpa influenced the manners of the people in the Telugu districts 
to anything like the extent it has in later times ; indeed, it is very probable that the now 
degraded and wandering tribes of this region were in that age, if not the ruling race, at least 
in a much more influential position than now. The instance of the couvade appearing 
among these sculptures may be cited in support of this. 

The next two examples (figs. 2, 3) are of inner faces of upper or lower rail discs ; the 
first was found about the middle of the south-west quadrant, and the other near the west 
entrance. 

Fig. 4 presents another middle disc, found near that given in fig. 2, and is 
fortunately in very fair preservation. It represents the worship of the pillar surmounted by 
the trisula, a feature that is so unlike anything we know of in Bauddha mythology, that, 
were it not for the monks that seem to take so prominent a part in this instance, and the 
frequent occurrence of this symbol, we might refuse to accept it as having had any 
connection with Buddhism, and suppose that it was a representation of some cult prevalent 
among the Telugu tribes before the advent of Buddhism among them. It is one of .those 
obscure points to which as yet no allusion has been recognised in Bauddha literature. We 
have already (p. 31) referred to this, with an illustration from the marbles now in the 
British Museum. 

The pillar is here represented as rising from the back of a throne or seat, having' two 
cushions at the back. It tapers upwards and is marked with lines running spirally round 
it, and it stands against a background or slab with what seem intended for flames issuing 
from the sides of the pillar, which is surmounted by the trisula in the form it assumes on 
the slabs which we suppose to have formed part of the casing of the central ddgaba. 
Though they have perhaps no connection, one can hardly help recognising a certain 
resemblance between this pillar symbol and the sacred tree of the Assyrians, It evidently 
is being honoured with worship. A chauri - bearer attends at each side — wearing brace- 


1 Fdhian, chaps, xn and xxxix. 
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lets and armlets, and with the hair gathered into a sort of high top-knot — indicating perhaps 
that they are nobles and thought it an honour to take part in worshipping this object. 
Behind them are several men with the upper garment or sheet drawn over the left shoulder 
as the monks wear it. Five men in front, not in monks’ habits, kneel and worship, and 
beyond them, to the left, is a monk standing as if directing them or repeating the mantras 
proper to the occasion. On a platform or raised seat behind 
the last, and in front of a building, stands a man playing 
on a harp, and at his back perhaps a Bhikshu or beggar. 

On a similar platform on the right side, and also in front 
of a house, are five monks — two of them seated, wor- 
shipping this irm/ia-crowned pillar. 

The trisula and the vajra (which is closely connected 
with it) have not yet been satisfactorily explained. The 
second is probably derived from, if not a form of, the first, 1 
and is closely analogous to the classical fulmen or thun- 
derbolt, but having a different and far more important 
place in the popular mythology. The essential parts of the 
Bauddha trisula (as shown in the accompanying woodcut, 

No. 9), are — the circular disc, often carved with a rosette or 9 ’ Buddh,st T ™ ula from AmarSy-at!. 
lotus in the centre and ornamented border ; three prongs — 
the outer ones usually divided into three at the tips ; and 
two “ wings ” at the sides — sometimes of considerable size. 

The circle is often set upon a square pedestal with 
curved legs or struts attached to the lower part of 
the circle', as in examples given below (PI. xlviii, fig. 2), 
and in the accompanying woodcut from the Sanchi 
Sthpa (No. 10)— where, however, the middle prong of the 
upper part is shortened and crowned with another symbol 
— the shield. The occurrence of the trisula, shield, svas- 
tika, &c., at the commencement and end of the earliest 
of the Junnar, Bhaja, Beds a, Kuda, and Karle cave 

. . . . n , . . ’ p 10. Trisula Symbol from S&nchi. 

inscriptions, testifies to their ancient use as iortunate 

symbols. The later explanations 2 * * * * * of mystics or pandits are not necessarily of any authority. 

Plate XYIII. 

Plate xviii, fig. 1, represents the inner side of another of the upper rails from the 
south-west. The disc, 2 feet 4 inches in diameter, is surrounded by a border of 
creeper or veli pattern, and on the upper right-hand corner of the flange is carved a 
small svastika. 




1 See ante, p. 30, and Arch. Sur. West. Ind. Rep., vol. v, p, 12. 

2 Fergusson’s Tree and Serp. Wor., p. 115 ; Benmsat, Foe-lcoue Id, pp. 91, 92. The sign & or nandipadam 

(bull-symbol) bears a very close resemblance to this trisula, and appears on early Bauddha and Jaina. inscriptions 

and on the coins of the Indo-Skythic kings, e.g., on those of Gondophares, Eeinonises (Jihunia), Ooema Kadphises 

(Hima Kapisa), Hooerkes, and Basudeo. Conf. Prinsep’s Antiquities, vol. i, p. 82, pi. iv, figs. 1 and 6 ; p. 113, 

pi. vii, 2 ; p. 209, pi. xix, 9, 17 ; p. 227, pi. xxii, 1, 2,(3, 6 ; p. 352, pi. xxviii, 5 • &c, ; Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, 

pi. v, No. 20 ; pi. viii, 17 ; pi. x, 5, 9, 12-21 : Gardner’s Coins of Greets and Scythia Kings, pp. 104, 106, 110, 
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Fig. 2 is an interesting central bar of the rail from near the north gate, hearing a disc 
2 feet 8 inches in diameter, crowded with some twenty-five figures, several of them unfor- 
tunately much defaced. In the background is a building with an arched roof, and forming 
apparently three sides of a square. The ends have the ‘ Chaitya window ’ arch, showing 
that this was a common feature of the architecture of the day. The lower storey is hidden 
by the figures in front, but from the two ends of the upper one spectators look out on the 
scene below, and the windows shown along the inner sides appear to be screened by thin 
cloth or ‘ chick ’ mats to obscure the light, and prevent people from outside prying upon 
those within. The four finials on the cross roof connecting the wings are just such as we 
find continued down to the time when the Rath as at Mahabal ipuram were carved. Among 
the figures there appear to be two groups, the one to the left principally, if not entirely, of 
females, the other to the right, consisting exclusively of males'. The principal figure in the 
second group is a tall man in front, leaning apparently against a horse which an attendant 
holds by the bridle ; he Tests his right hand, with a large bracelet upon it, against his side 
and looks towards the lady who forms the central figure in the other group, while behind 
him one attendant in a sort of blouse bears the chhatri or state umbrella, and another holds 
a couple of spears. Between these last is seen a figure as if coming out of the house, and 
beyond the horse is still another coming through a gate on the extreme right. Three men 
also to the left of the umbrella-bearer, one of them wearing a blouse, with -their hands joined 
in respect, wear similar headdresses, and may belong to the same party, though the 
respectful salutation would indicate that they are not of the retinue. The other figures 
seem all to have their attention centred on the lady, who is seated on a chair with her left 
hand resting on the back of it, while the right is in an attitude indicating a reply to some 
request : a woman is rubbing her left foot. One stands in front addressing her respectfully, 
and to whom she seems to listen and be about to reply. Three sit below with offerings, and 
two or more of those behind have borne the like, one of them entering frofa a gate or door 
on the extreme left. A chauri- bearer is seen behind the chair, and at the lady’s right 
stands one listening to her, and whose face has not been knocked off. The whole scene is 
an animated one, and may be understood to represent a visit or interview of some chief to 
a female of rank, perhaps a petty rider like himself. It is disappointing to find that the 
inscription, which is so perfectly legible on the roof of the building behind, is of so little 
interest (PI. lvi, No. 11). It reads — 

Gahapatisa. Budhino putasa Makabudhino sapi- 
tukasa sabhaginikasa sabhariyasa 
deyadliama parichakS, be suchiya dana. 

“ Of Makabudhi (Mrigabuddhi ?) the son of the householder Budhi with his father, with his 
sisters, with his wife — the meritorious gift of two cross-bars with circular panels.” 1 

The next (fig. 3) is a cross-bar from the north-east quadrant, 2 and has been very much 
injured, and the inscription at the upper left comer mostly broken off, leaving in the first line 
-uniya, perhaps of bhikhuniyci ; in the second -rikaya of kutndrikaya (?) ; and in the last 
na of clana, ‘ gift'.’ 

Ill, and 174, 112, 124-128, and 175, 155, ICO ; J. R. da. Soc., vol. vi, p. 457. Among the Sanclii sculptures it 
once appears on an altar under a B&dhi tree, as if it were an object of worship, but otherwise it appears in sculp- 
tures chiefly' as an ornament. Tree and Serpent War., pis. xvi and xxv, and pp. 129, 130. 

1 Dr. Hultzseh ( Zeitschr . d. Deutschen Morg. Gemlsch., Bd. xxxvii, S. 556, and Bd. xl, S. 344) : suchi is an 
inserted bar. 

2 No. 182 in Xotes on theAmar. Stupa. 
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Here we have the worship of the sacred tree, with the seat in front, and under it the 
footstool and pddukd or footmarks. A tall chauri- bearer plies his whisk on each side of 
the tree behind the seat, and some twenty-seven other figures, all men, in various positions, 
seem mostly engaged in the worship- Some of those in front kneel to the pddukd. The 
worship of sacred trees is a prominent feature of Buddhism. It was under a tree that each 
of the legendary Buddhas as well as S&kya Muni was said to have attained enlightenment ; 
so also among the Jainas — each of their Tirthamkaras has his special sacred tree. Of the last 
seven Buddhas, Vipasi had the Pdtali for his bodhi-tiee ; Sikhi had the Pundarika (a species 
of mango) ; Visvabhti had the sdla ( Shorea robusta) ; Krakuchchhanda had the sirtsha 
( Acacia sirisa) ; Kanakamuni had 
the Udumbara {Ficus glomerata ) ; 

K&syapa had the Nyagrodha or 
Banyan ; and Gautama or Sakya 
Muni the Pippala {Ficus religiosa ) 
as his bodhidruma. These trees 
are frequently represented over the 
heads of images of the respective 
Buddhas, and also separately as 
objects of worship. Like the 
Chaityas, legends are told of their u - Wotship of a Sacred Tree by Men attd Deva3 ’ from a Yuzufzai soulpture - 1 2 
being worshipped also by Yakshas or other divine beings, and even by elephants and deer. In 
the woodcut (No. 11) is an example from the Gandh&ra sculptures of the worship of one of 
these trees by a group of men, and by 
Yakshas flying overhead, while the bust 
below may be intended to represent a 
N&ga rising out of the earth or supporting 
it, just as in the Cave sculptures the Pad- 
mdsana or lotus-throne of Buddha is often 
represented as borne up by N&gas rising 
out of the earth. In the second (No. 12), 
representing a disc from the Bharhut Sthpa, 
we have the worship of the Nyagrodha, 
or sacred Banyan tree of K&syapa, the 
Buddha who preceded SAky^a Simha, by 
two women whose husbands stand beside it 
and hang garlands upon its branches. In 
the third woodcut (No. 13), taken from one 
of the coping-stones of the Bharhut rail, we 
have a very early example of the worship of 
a Bodhidruma by spotted deer. The offerings to it are flowers, represented on the altar in 
front. Such an object at any place where a Buddha had preached or passed through any 
phase of his life "would be called a Chaitya, just as a Dtigaba would be. This feature of 
Buddhism is still practised in Buddhist countries, and the like practice prevails, largely 



12, Worship of the Bodhidruma or Sacred Tree. 5 


1 From Triibner’s illustrated edition of E. Arnold’s Light of Asia, p. 19. 

2 Ibid., engraved from the photograph in Cunningham’s Bharhut Stupa, pL xxx, fig. 1. 
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among the modern Jainas, who also erect temples under their sacred trees, for the 

worship of the footprints of their Tir- 
thamkaras. 

The next example (fig. 4), from 
the north-east, 1 2 presents another object 
of worship : the ddgaba of a very 
early and plain type, with a multi- 
plicity of umbrellas rising out of the 
capital like a bunch of flowers, some 
eighteen in all, the uppermost being 
much the largest. On the left six 
tall women approach it with reverence, 
one bearing an offering. In front- of 
them are two smaller : sized men. Before 
the ddgaba kneel a woman and man 
in worship, and to the right are five 
men, two beating drums hung from 

13. Worship of a Sacred Tree by Spotted Deer, from Bharhut. 3 4 their s l 10u l ders , and two with flutes. 

Plate XIX. 

Plate xix, fig. 1 , represents a central cross-bar disc 2' 9" in diameter, the back of which 
has been split off. 3 It has been much battered, but is of great interest as representing a 
well-known and easily recognised scene in Bauddha legend— the Chhadanta Jdtahx. This 
sculpture needs only to be compared with the painting of th %,Jdtaha in Cave X. at 
A junta, executed probably about the same date, to trace the resemblance in details though 
the arrangements are different. The same variety of attitudes among the elephants, and 
the tall plants among which they move, are prominent features of both representations, 
while the rocks are represented in the usual conventional way. The king of the herd is 
several times represented, but owing to the injuries done to the sculpture it is now 
impossible to be sure of them all. First he appears to the right of the centre, happy in his 
wild haunts, among lions and other ferae, and waited on by his herd. Above this he appears 
again, stumbling over the pit in which the hunter who seeks his life is concealed, and whose 
head just appears out of the ground below, about to destroy him. Then to the left he is 
seen kneeling and allowing the hunter to saw off his tusks. At the top of the panel the 
huntsman is seen with a pole over his shoulders, bearing off a pair of tusks at each end of it. 
All this is in accordance with the legend/ 1 

Fig. 2 represents the remains of a disc, found close to the east side of the south 
entrance, which has contained numerous figures, but much of it is lost. In the right is a 
gateway near a thatched hut, beyond which are some three figures. Then in the upper 
portion an inner apartment is represented, containing a man or boy lying on a bed with an 
attendant beyond, while at the foot of it are two men, one of them seated on the couch and 

1 No. 190, in Notes on the Amaravati Stupa. • 

2 From Bharhut Stdpa, pL xliv, fig. 2 ; a very similar scene occurs on another coping-stone, in which two lions 
appear along with the deer ; ibid., pi. xliii, fig. 1. 

3 Mr. Sewell, who excavated the stone, says he got it “ at the southern clearance ; ” hut on his plan it is placed 
in a position corresponding to 40 feet north of the east point of the circle. 

4 See Arch. Sur. Surv. West Ind., voL iv, pp. 4:5, .46, and pi. xvi; Cave Temples, p. 288. 
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with a short sword, as if about to murder the youth. The lower right half of the slab is 
entirely gone, but it evidently contained some object of respect, perhaps a person. The 
man seated in the centre with high turban and heavy earrings and bracelets pays respect, 
and around him sit a number of women wearing the round tilaka or caste-mark on their 
foreheads. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are two more examples of the upper and lower discs. The first, found 
to the north of the western entrance, is 2' 4|-" in diameter, and has had an inscription on 
the lower left corner in clear-cut rounded characters, but only the concluding syllables of 
three lines are left. A small ddgaba has been scratched on the central knob, and the lotus 
has a richer creeper border. 

The second, found to the south of the east entrance, is 2' '6&" in diameter, and further 
illustrates the varieties of this ornament. The central knob, as in the majority of cases, has 
been broken. 



14. Buddha teaching, from a G&ndh&ra sculpture. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE COPING OF THE OUTER RAIL. 

The upright pillars of the rail having the cross-bars fastened in between them, the whole 
was then surmounted by a coping about 2 feet 7 inches high and 1 3 inches thick, formed 
of blocks 8 or more feet in length, and rounded on the top. Tenons on the head of each 
pillar were let into the under edge of these blocks, so as to preserve them in position and 
bind the whole together. 

These coping-stones were carved on both sides, the outer always with a long wavy roll, 
upborne by men at distances of about 24 or 25 inches apart, with sculpture in the spaces 
where the roll falls down between the men. This roll is generally represented as if it were 
covered with lace in stripes wound round it, and of great variety of pattern ; and sometimes 
it is so carved as to represent a very thick rope, or a very long coil of flowers enclosed in a 
net bag. 

Plate XX. 

The stone represented in PI. xx is S' 8" in length, 2' 7" high, and 13" thick, and was 
found on the north-east of the circle. The top is rounded, and the stone has a slight 
curvature, corresponding to a radius of about 90 feet. On the back or outer side (fig. 1) 
the wavy roll occupies a depth of 20 inches ; below is a border 2| inches deep, carved with 
flowers and winged animals, and above is a similar band carved with flowers only. The roll 
is upborne as usual by a man, but a woman also occurs along with him here in a different 
position in each case ; first to the right kneeling, as if to pull up two ropes that run all 
along under the roll ; then half standing up, straining to lift ; then as lifted upon the man’s 
thigh ; and in the last as if falling off behind him. 

A band compresses the roll always over the men’s heads, and ornamental leaves project 
from the baud. Where the roll descends it is covered alternately by a square and a round 
shield, with a lowrnr fringe of very thick cords, and each shield has been delicately sculptured, 
sometimes with scenes, and at others with geometrical or florid decorative work. 

In the bights over the roll are a series of emblems ; first, on the right, is a ddgaba or 
chaitya with the multiple chhatrci over it, a five-hooded snake in front, the sacred wheel on 
the right, and some symbol, now destroyed, on the left. The second has, as it were, the 
drum of a ddgaba, with a band round the middle of it, and three dw r arfs or yakshas capering 
on the top of it. The third has the divine bird Garuda or Tarkshya, the vehicle of Vishnu 
and enemy of the snake race, holding a, large five-headed cobra or Naga in its beak and 
talons : what the two small circular discs above its wings are is not clear. The Garuda 
appears also in the Kanheri sculptures as one of the enemies from whom Avalokitesvara 
delivers, 1 and on his enmity to the Naga races is founded the Bauddha drama of Ndgananda, 
attributed to Sri Ilarshadeva, king of Kanauj (a.d. 606-649). 2 


1 Cave Temples , p. 358. 

2 NCujananda, la Join des Serpents, par Abel Bergaigne (Paris, 1879); Ndgananda, by P. Boyd (London, 
1872), act iv._ 
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The third of these sculptures represents a platform supported by three dwarf yakshas, 
and bearing the triple animal busts we find on pillars as objects of worship. The fourth 
compartment, partly destroyed, contained the sacred bodhi tree and worshippers, with the 
same round discs (perhaps the sun and moon) as in the second. 

The inner side of this slab (fig. 2) is richly sculptured, but difficult to interpret. In the 
lower right-hand comer an interior is represented with a mother and child on a bed, attended 
by two other women. Whether this is intended to represent Yasodhara and BAhula, the 
wife and infant son of Siddhartha, on the night he left to become an ascetic, may perhaps be 
doubtful. Outside the buildings to the left, leaving what may represent the city gate, is a 
man on horseback, with an attendant holding it by the rein, and beyond are two spectators, 
while above them are yakshas or other demigods. At the top of the slab, to the right again, 
are five men in the dress of monks, worshipping before the empty seat ( vajrdsana ) and 
pddukd, so often presented, that the idea is forced on us that, for some reason or other, 
Buddha himself was not represented at the earliest date of these sculptures as an object of 
worship, but only under the symbol of the empty seat and the footmarks. 1 Between this 
last and the first-mentioned scene are six lines of inscription on two roofs, but they are 
unfortunately much worn in parts (PL lvi, No. 6). They read — 

Rajagirinivasikasa 
ChetikS, navakamakasa 
therasa bhayata-Budharakhitasa 

atevasi . . (varu)rikaya bhikhu(ni)na Budharakhita(ya) 
sudhutuka . . . ya Dhamadinaya Sagharakhi- 
tasa cha danaiii. 

“ The gift of Dhamadina (Dharmadatta) and of Sagharakhita (Samgharakshita) 

of the mendicant Budharakhith (Buddkarakshita) with her daughters [the pupil] 

of the venerable Thera Budharakhita residing at llajagiri and superintendent of the building 
operations of the Chetikas (Chaitikas).” 2 

The scene in the middle of the slab is another of the worship of the Vajrdsana or seat 
of Buddha, with the feet in front, and behind it the bodhi tree, surmounted by the triple 
umbrella. The bare heads of two men, probably monks, appear over the back of the seat, 
and between it and the tree to the left is a female chauri- bearer ; to the right two men, 
wearing turbans, stand before a door, in front of them are two others, and a monk seated 
worshipping. In front of the “ feet ” is a basket containing some offerings, and to the left a 
woman performing the lowest obeisance, while behind her are three other women and two 
children, or perhaps a little boy and a dwarf woman. Above in the air, flying past the tree 
and saluting it, are Vidy&dharas and Apsaras or heavenly sprites. 

To the left is another large scene, in which the principal figure is a lady, attended by a 
fan-bearer, and another holding an umbrella ; two others stand before her, another enters 
bearing a dish from a door in the right, and a fourth appears in the background. Seven 
more women are seated on the ground around the chief lady, playing various musical instru- 
ments or singing. 

At the left end of the stone is a two-storeyed building, shown, as most buildings are in 

1 Compare the Dasaratha Jdtabx, where Kama sends his straw shoes, which are placed on his deceased 
father’s empty throne, and by their striking together the ministers knew when injustice was done. 

2 Zeitschr. d. D. M. Gesellsch., Bd. xL S. 346. 
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these sculptures, iu a sort of perspective, which best suits the purpose of the sculptor to 
show what is going on within, and which is otherwise perfectly intelligible. In the lower 
storey is a group of seven men, all seated in conversation ; one in the left rather turns away 
from another with an oval symbol on the front of his turban. But in the right side of the 
building the second again appears, distinguished by the same emblem, in close conversation 
with another man. 

In the upper storey, the front is divided into two compartments, and represents a 
zenana : in each of the front divisions a woman is seen seated, one apparently in grief ; and 
through the end two are seen seated facing each other. 

In this and most of the houses represented in these sculptures, it may be remarked that 
the architecture, is distinctly wooden ; and as they doubtless represent the style of houses in 
use at the period when the Stupa was constructed, they afford sufficient proof that the domestic 
architecture of Southern India continued to be, even down to the beginning of our era, 
almost, if not exclusively, of wood, or formed on existing wooden models. That it was so 
generally in India previous to the third or fourth century n.c., has long since been proved 
by the late Mr. Fergusson ; 1 but, as we see here, the domestic architecture continued to 
be wooden, at least in some areas, till a much later date, as it still continues to be in 
Burma, China, and Japan. Buildings not distinctively architectural, such as the walls of 
towns, were, as we also see in these sculptures, mostly built of brick. 

Plate XXI. 

The next slab (PI. xxi, fig. 1) is one of the largest, 10' 8" by 2' 7" and Ilf" thick. 
It was found on the bank, quite outside the circle, and was said to have been dug up to 
show to some collector, and got much injured from the exposure. The baek is covered with 
the usual roll ornament upborne by five men, and with a rope running loosely along below 
it.' Opposite the men’s shoulders, on each side a band compresses the roll, the surface of 
which is carved in the usual style. The four points where the roll dips are covered by 
shields, two circular, one square, and one formed of a band encircling the roll with the 
mouth of a makara at each side. The first of these shields to the left is carved with a 
bodhi tree having the V ajr&sana or diamond throne at the foot, and attended by a tall man 
and woman on each side, each holding some object, perhaps a chauri. Over this is a chaitya 
or dagaba with two tall worshippers. The second shield is square, and has been carved with 
some arabesque pattern now rubbed off, and with the usual fringe below. Above it is the 
seat in front of a pillar bearing the sacred wheel or chakra — the emblem of the Bauddha 
doctrine, with two chauri - bearers in attendance. The third shield contains two seated and 
two standing worshippers, paying honour to what seems to be a relic-casket placed on a 
tripod stand. Over this again is the chaitya and worshippers. The cincture formed with 
makara heads is under a short octagonal pillar bearing three half-figures, perhaps of yakshas 
or other supernatural beings, with their hands joined as if in adoration. 

This stone had lain long exposed, and the inner side (fig. 2)' has been very seriously 
battered and defaced. On the extreme left are the vestiges -of a male figure apparently 
floating in the air, as the Buddhist Arhats claimed the power of doing, with a male and 
several female figures beneath looking at him ; two or more females also sit upon the ground. 

1 No scientific archaeologist or architect has questioned Mr. Fergusson’s conclusion. General Cunningham, 
indeed, in one of his Reports, vol. iii (1873), p. 08, promised to adduce evidence against it, but has not done so. 
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But so little of the scene is left, and that so injured, that nothing more can be made out. 
To the right are a number of buildings, curious as exhibiting the style of architecture of the 
times, and, except a piece of brick wall, perhaps largely constructed of wood. A comparison 
of all the representations of buildings in these sculptures might enable us almost to recon- 
struct the civil architecture of the second century. 

The buildings entirely cut off the figures to the left from the scene on the right. 
The centre of it is occupied with a pavilion or vriksha chaitya? round the stem of a sacred 
pijypala 2 tree; at the foot of it is a throne with the footprints, and two. men inside the 
chaitya was paying worship to it, while other two are approaching from the left, one of them 
wearing a massive broad collar. To the right is a chair, with the flaming pillar bearing the 
trisula or trident of the Buddhists, and men seated round it in front worshipping, while one 
approaches it in an attitude that may be intended as threatening, but his uplifted right 
hand being broken off, this is uncertain. On the left of this large scene is a vimdna or 
celestial car, empty, but with the bearing pole distinctly carved under the side next the 
spectator ; before it sit two or three fat dwarfs or yakshas, and behind them a mythological 
animal, [perhaps a sort of lion or tiger, is crouched on the ground with another yaksha 
standing by it, perhaps being saddled. Beyond these yakshas a horse is also being attended 
to by another yaksha; preparations are being made for a start. Just above’ the vimdna' 
is represented ascending with two persons inside, borne by yakshas under the side poles, and 
the horse and lion career with their riders in front of the car through the air towards the 
vriksha chaitya, and to the right of the tree which rises above the chaitya and up to the 
round of the top of the stone the procession is again represented, but with three riders 
before the car. Then on the ground, the vimdna is again presented, empty with the 
yakshas around, one of them blowing a conch shell, and the tall figure with uplifted hand is 
probably one of the travellers by the car. A fat dwarf beyond him appears to have been 
represented as hurling a piece of rock at the throne and pillar. 

The third scene is much destroyed. In it a prince is represented seated, with a man 
on either hand, and female attendants bearing the umbrella and pahkha or fan behind him. 
Two men enter from the right, one of them saluting the chief, and in' front a man is going 
out while one seizes him by the leg. The other figures are too much injured to enable us to 
traee the action of the scene ; but there is nothing about the central figure to identify him 
with Buddha or Siddhartha. 

Over the top is an inscription, the last portion of which is destroyed ; it is, however, 
only a donatory one, without historical importance (PL lvi, No. 13 a, h). It reads, so far 
as legible : 3 — 

gahapatino Idasa duhutuya ghaianiya Kanliaya duhutuya up&sikaya Kamdya saputik&ya sabhatu- 

kaye sabhagiuikaya bhikunikaya cha Nagamitaya . . ya . kaya . . 

“ [The gift ] of the laic Kama (Kama) the daughter of the housewife Kanha (Krishna) 
the daughter of the householder Ida (Indra), with her sons, brothers, and sisters, and of the 
nun Nagamita ...” 

Plate XXII. 

The next piece (PL xxii, fig. 1) measures 9' 3" by 2' and is a foot thick. It was found 
considerably to the east of the last, but appears to bear connected .scenes. Unfortunately 


1 Pali, Rulikhachetiyam. 


2 Ficus religiosa. 


3 Translated by Dr. B ! .tzsch. 
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the inner side is much weather-worn, though the outer is in the most perfect preservation, 
showing with great clearness the texture of the covering of the long roll in its wonderfully 
minute details ; and even the ropes or smaller rolls that are always represented under it are 
carved with the same forms of surface ornament. The fastenings that usually appear above 
the heads of the bearers are here omitted, but the “ ties ” or cinctures round the roll at the 
shoulders of the bearers are rich and of varied pattern. Near both ends of the slab is a 
ddgaba with a rich abundance of chhatris, perhaps of natural vegetable forms, and with 
attendant worshippers. That at the left end is mostly broken olf, but the other is carefully 
carved on the dome, bears the five-hooded ndga in front, the chakra on the left, and some 
similar object on the right, while it is upborne by three yakshas ; the first had no bearers. 
Under it is a square shield on the roll, sculptured with some scene of strife, such as we have 
already noticed. A man with a club or sword has knocked down a woman and tramples 
on her, another kneels at his feet beseeching mercy, and he is aiming a blow against one of 
other three women who stand up. The second space from the left is filled by a Naga, his 
hands joined in worship, with large ear-rings, and the five hoods of the snake over his turban. 
The lower folds of the snake on which he sits are carved with great minuteness to represent 
the scales. A female on each side brings an offering of food to him. Below is a round 
disc representing a sort of pillar, apparently of wicker-work, bearing some object — probably 
a relic — to which two women kneel in worship and a Naga raja stands on each side. 

The middle emblem is the tree, with six people, men" and women, making offerings to 
it. One man on the left pours something out of a jar at the foot of it, and another on the 
right, with his wife behind him, bears similar vessels. Below is a small square disc, on 
which is carved a woman seated, and before her a man with a horse; a woman stands 
beyond, perhaps addressing the sitter, and two are behind her. To the right of this, besides 
the bearer of the roll, a man with a peculiar oval symbol on the front of his turban kneels 
on one knee and tries to lift the roll. The next downward bend of the rolbnontains a throne 
with a round cushion on the back, and from behind it rises the chakra pillar — the Wheel 
resting on three lions on the capital, while the three animals so frequently represented on 
symbolical pillars are carved round the middles of it. Two men act as chauri- bearers. The 
shield below is circular, and contains the throne and tree, with two kneeling worshippers in 
front, two standing at the sides, and two attendants behind. The border of flowers above 
and of flowers and animals below this frieze has been carved with great taste and vigour, and 
deserves attention. , 

The inner side (fig. 2) is too weather-worn to be quite intelligible, but enough remains 
to show how well it must have been sculptured. The action is vigorously represented. . At 
the extreme left are buildings with a doorway, beside which a man sits on a platform. From 
the door, apparently, have come out a number of people, among whom is conspicuous a N aga 
r&ja and two other male figures, while behind them are seven others, perhaps all women, and 
at least five of which have the single snake hood which marks a female or Nagini. To the 
left of the males a small female bears an oblong object in her left hand, and the first of the 
men points forward over her head. Behind all, and from a balcony above, three women look 
down on the group. 

A fresh scene appears to commence just to the right, where we have the Naga raja 
again standing with his hands joined in salutation towards two men on a horse, whose 
forefeet a yaksha seems to bear up ; it is represented as coming out of a wilderness. Above 
on a platform stands a tall female, just behind a man on horseback, and with her are two 
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otter people. To the right and in front of the last horse are two lion-like animals flying 
through mid-air, each accompanied by his attendants. The foremost of them seems to 
have come upon a number of dwarfs, with poles and perhaps burdens. Just below the last 
are two men, one of them sitting under a tree and apparently in close debate. To the right, 
and just on the edge of the next scene, are again two men ; the one, having seized the other, 
is carrying him off, or else, like Narasimha in Hindu mythology, he is tearing out his 
entrails; . 

In the next scene is a man in the upper corner on horseback, surrounded by a crowd of 
attendants, one bearing a halbert similar to those represented in Cave X. at Ajanta. Under 
this, and rushing to the left, is another horseman in full career, a yalcsha rushing along 
under the forefeet of the horse, and a runner holding on by its tail. This is interrupted by 
an indoors scene, in which a chief is seated on his throne, with numerous men on his left 
and women on his right, and below in front a man and two women supplicating most ener- 
getically. . it the door a man is also seen walking out. Beyond this to the right we again 
meet with the horseman and his attendant holding on by the tail as it springs through the 
air. Beneath are five dwarfs or yakshas running with him, and bearing two long rods. 
There can be no doubt that this is the same as the horseman last mentioned previous to the 
occurrence of the indoor scene. 

The inscription over this sculpture is too much weather-worn to be legible. 


■ , . - Plates XXIII, XXIY. 

Many of the pieces of coping are only fragments. One of these (PL xxiii, fig. 1), about 
4 feet in length, has on the back two bearers, both running towards the left, and the interval 
over the roll. between them is filled by a ddgaba with a single chhatra over it, and two wor- 
shippers. Under it is a circular shield or medallion, with a double border round it, and 
containing the bodhi tree, with the seat bearing the footprints, and a worshipper at each side. 
The inner face (fig. 3) is carved on the left with four elephants, one at least having a female 
rider, and below them a lady on horseback and several attendants, with a horse in front led 
by a small male figure. They have arrived at a door which is shut, bat in the entrance of 
which stands a woman. A line here marks off the commencement of a new scene, in which 
Buddha .is seated on a throne, his right hand held up in the attitude of blessing ; an 
attendant sits at each side, and round him stand or sit a large number of women in the 
attitude of reverential attention. 

The next (fig. 2) was found just to the west of the south gate, and has formed part of 
the coping at one of the returns there. It has been split up the middle, and perhaps partly 
used to build into some later work. A dwarf is represented as drawing the roll out of his 
mouth ; immediately in front of him is a wheel mounted on a pillar, at the foot of which 
stands an dsana or seat. Below it and on the roll is a medallion bearing a ddgaba and 
worshippers. 

Another fragment, found near the south gate, is represented in fig. 4, in the upper 
portion of which the flaming pillar supporting the trisula, and with the footprints on a 
lotus, is being worshipped by a devotee. A man with a short knife in his right hand rushes 
towards it, stretching out his left hand with the forefinger raised in an emphatic manner. 
Beyond him are two other men, and to the right of the pillar is a tall female with a vessel 

H 
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on her head. Below the man with the knife again appears attacking a man on an elephant. 
He seems to have brought down the elephant, which he presses on the neck with his left 
foot, while he seizes its rider by the back of the head, pressing himself against the elephant 
at the same time by his right baud laid on the coping of a wall. Other figures appear 
behind. To the left of the wall several monks are seated, but nothing more is left of the 
scene. , 

The slab given on PI. xxiv, fig. 1, is 7 feet 3 inches long by 2 feet 7 inches high, but 
the inner side had lain long exposed, and bat little of it can now be made out. It must 
have represented some great contest, of which only fragments are intelligible. At the left; 
end are seen the feet of a large elephant in front of d wall. Farther to the right and above 
are two chariots, one pursuing the other, and one of the occupants of the fleeing one appar- 
ently hurling a spear at his pursuer. Below a horse is well represented, falling dead while 
in full career and his rider in the act of dismounting as it falls ; behind an elephant has 
seized with its trunk another horse by tkeoieck, and the rider, driven against the elephant’s 
forehead, is making his escape as best he can. Other figures of men aud animals can just 
be traced in violent action. 

An inscription ran along the lower edge, but is mostly broken off. Of what is left we 
can read — • A v 

.... ma . . sapatukasa 1 Ajakasa uuisa savaniyuta deyadkaminaiii. 

“A coping stone the common meritorious gift of Ajaka with his father . . . .” 

The outer face (fig. 2) is in much better ' preservation, and from the terminal makara 
being at the left end, it appears to have been one of the coping stones near the north 
gate — not far from which it was found. The ■makara’ s mo u th is held open by a man who 
seems to be thrusting the roll down its throat, while a female on its back is perhaps assisting 
him. One of the usual bearers is just behind him dragging the roll forward. The first 
shield or clasp on it is round, and carved with four trisulas round a circle ; the second is 
square and carved with two makaras and two winged lions, &e. Over the first clasp were 
three men engaged in a wild dance, over the second are three dwarf yakshcis bearing a tray 
on which three busts of mythical animals are placed. 

Plates XXY, XXVI. 

The next stone (PI. xxv, fig. 1} measures 6' 11" by 2' 7", and also represents a slab 
from some corner or gate ; but instead of the makara at the right end, we have a very fat 
curly -headed dwarf or yaksha holding the end of the roll over his neck. Of the three clasps 
or shields on the roll, two are round and one square, carved with four-faced trisulas and 
flower pattern. The symbols are a plain chaitya or ddgaba with bunches of flower-shaped 
umbrellas; the dharmachakra on its pillar, with the vajrasana bearing the footmarks on 
the seat, and two attendants having chamaras ; and the sacred tree, with the vajrdsana 
bearing the footprints, and two worshippers. 

I he inner side (fig. 2) is somewhat weather- w’orn, but very curious. Seven elephants, 
with two riders apiece, come out from the gate of a city, each bearing what there can hardly 


1 Road sapitukdsa, — Hultzsch, Zeit. d. D. Morg. Gesel, Bd. xxxvii, p. 559. 
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be any mistake in calling a relic-casket. Inside, to the right, in an enclosed apartment, are 
twelve men round what may be a table with eight dishes upon it, — though possibly it may 
be meant for some other object. In another apartment on the same level are half-a-dozen 
men in conversation ; but the slab seems to have been broken here. Below in the fore- 
ground are twelve or thirteen women, some playing on musical instruments and others 
dancing — the scenes being unmistakably the representation of a ndchh or dance. 

Many portions of coping have been found at different points round the circle split 
vertically, and sometimes so cut otherwise as to show that at some period many of these 
slabs were broken up and used for repairs or other building purposes. 

Close to the south gate I found two fragments of a coping stone which together measure 
2' 10" by 2' 10", and about 6" thick, 

— the slab having been split. The ac- 
companying illustration (No. 15) pre- 
sents the two pieces placed together. 

What remains of the sculpture con- 
sists of part of a building or perhaps 
a gateway in the left corner, and a 
tree behind it, while in front are 
several figures, sculptured with much 
minuteness of detail. The lowest, to 
the left, is a young female with a 
pleasant face, and pendent ear-lobes 
borne down by heavy ear -jewels. 

She wears a full robe down to her 
ankles, and is descending the steps 
from a door of the building behind 
her, bringing some vessel in her 
hands. The hair is parted in the 
middle, with a central lock drawn back. The next to the right is also a female, and holds 
some object with both hands, as if showing it to some one ; she has a heavy ring in each 
ear, bracelets, and a double necklace. Behind is a third figure bearing a dish or a present 
in the left hand. In the background are two others, one of them bearing something in his 
left hand against his shoulder. In front of the other is a sixth and evidently more important 
male personage, with very large ear-jewels dragging down his ears, several necklaces round 
his neck, and a high turban. He looks down to his proper left at something now broken 
away. To the right of this, above, is a figure with the wrinkles of age strongly marked on 
the now injured face ; and the body seems to be clad in a full robe, part of it passing over 
the head and under the chin. In front of the left shoulder of this last another head appears, 
with a high prominence on the turban, but the features are destroyed. He is seated just in 
front of the tall male, at whose feet is another man with a full langoti about his loins, lift- 
ing up his hands in reverence to the seated figure. To the right was another, seated on a 
cushion, with his back to the spectator. The next figure, at the top of the. panel and to the 
right, is clad in a tunic, and apparently carries some object before him. Probably half the 
scene, however, has been destroyed. 

The next piece (PL xxvi, fig. 1) is 3 feet 10 inches long above, and 2 feet 7 inches 
high by 14 inches thick. Part of the left end of the inner face is chipped off, but enough 
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remains to show that it represented Buddha seated under a tree, with chauri- waving 
attendants, and teaching a crowd of nobles, two of whom also stand under a tree. A vertical 
division is made by a rusticated pilaster, to the right of which has been a figure of Buddha 
seated before a background, perhaps of flames, but out of which come flowers in bloom ; at 
the side are Bhikshus worshipping him, and other figures below, perhaps demigods, adoring 
him. These two scenes may be compared with that in the left end of the ante-chamber 
of Cave XVII. at Ajanta. 1 

The outer side of this stone has the usual roll ornament, which the bearers are repre- 
sented as tripping along with very lightly. It is minutely carved, and in the bight is a 
ddgaba with two worshippers. Below it is a medallion carved with th’e chakra and throne, 
also with two worshippers. 

The next (fig. 2) is a much-injured piece. On the right has been the flaming pillar, 
then a building or wall running along to the left, but broken to make room for a gateway 
of the SMchi pattern, with a seat in front of it, and in the entrance just behind the seat a 
trisula over a disc, and flames proceeding from each side. Behind the building to the right 
of the gate is an elephant and a horse, and to the left two men riding on an elephant towards 
the gate. In front are several men, and a low domed building, from which runs a partition 
up to some brick wailing beyond. By the side of this sit three persons, and others were in 
front, with one in a recess beyond. 

The next again (figs. 3, 4), though small, is perhaps of its original dimensions — 2' 1" 
broad by 2 r 9" high. On the outer side is a large makara with a dwarf riding on its head 
and the end of the roll in its mouth. On the inner face (fig. 3) a raj a. is represented come 
down from. Iris throne to salute four Bauddha priests who are entering by the door, while an 
attendant touches their feet with his forehead, and a dwarf page is at the chief’s heel. His 
attendants, who seem to be men, look on from behind his cushioned throne. Like all 
hierarchs, the great Buddhist priests regarded themselves as far above kings, and in their 
writings kings are constantly represented as taking a humble place in the presence of 
Buddha and the Sthaviras or Theros, 

The next fragment (fig. 5) is one of those pieces of coping, which are very 
numerous, that have been split, probably to be used in some later construction, but at what 
period and how they were employed are unknown. This is the outer side, and represents a 
Naga-raja, with his snake form coiled under him, worshipping the footmarks of Buddha, and 
attended by two female chauri- bearers. Below is a medallion carved with four trisula heads 
round a central field. 

The block represented on Plate xxvi, fig. 6, is the back of that given on Plate 
xxviii, fig. 1. It is much like all the others on this side: in the first bight of the roll is 
a plain ddgaba , on a base surrounded by the small harpy figures which appear pretty fre- 
quently elsewhere as ornaments. The ddgaba has a florid canopy of small chattris or 
foliage, and is attended by two worshippers. In the other space is the empty throne 
with footprints upon it, and behind Is the Chakra on a pillar, with a worshipper and chauri - 
bearer in attendance. 

Next to the sacred tree or Bodhivriksha and the ddgaba, the object that figures most 
prominently in early Bauddha sculptures as demanding worship is this Dharmachakra or 
Wheel, which must have represented the Law or Dharma. Of the lofty pillars that 


1 Notes on the Buddhist Rock Temples at Ajantd, p. 69. 
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stood at the entrance of the early temples, such as the great rock-cut chaityas of 
KArlS and Kanheri, one always supported a 
chakra, borne on the backs of lions. The 
woodcut (No. 16) is a good example of the 
worship of this symbol from the very early 
Sthpa at Bharhut. 1 If compared with the 
examples in the plates from Amar&vati, 
the identity will be at once observed, only 
the trisulas, instead of pointing outwards 
from the -felloe, have their points towards 
it. Garlands are hung upon it, and one of 
the male worshippers has a large one to be 
similarly suspended, and one of the women 
who kneel at the foot of the pillar has 
another in a small basket. We have already 
met with this symbol on the outer rail, but 
within it occupies a more prominent posi- 
tion, and it occurs frequently both at Buddha 
Gaya and at Sanchi. 

Plates XXYII, XXVIII. 

The stone represented on Plate xxvii, fig. 1, is of considerable interest but difficult 
to explain. In the background to the right is a male figure in the habit of aBauddha monk, 
stretched out, as if dead, upon a bier, and attended by six people male and female. Close 
to this is a house with an arched roof, from the corner of which a low brick wall runs out 
in a curve, cutting off the above group. On the left of the scene are other three houses — 
one of them round — with arched roofs, and a procession of five or six horsemen are coming out 
from behind them. In the right foreground is a man pulling up a cloth over which another 
is in the act of running towards some rocks. To the left, and in front of the second house, are 
two men, one of them bearing a large bundle on his back, and two -women, one of them fol- 
lowing the others from behind the house. By the side of the small circular house appears 
something like two vessels one over the other in some sort of stand. The fourth house is 
very low in the foreground, with a curved wall which runs out to the right, and somewhat 
resembles the prow of a boat. Over this, on the round of the coping, is the beginning of a 
single-line inscription, unfortunately only a fragment, but it is interesting as containing the 
name of a king — possibly one of the Andhras of the first or second century a.d. It reads 
(PI. lvi, No. 2)— 

Rano Siri-Sivamaka-Sadasa p&niyagharikasa ha . . . 

“ The gift of .... . the superintendent of the water establishment (pdniyaghara ) 
of king Sri Sivamaka Sada.” 2 



1 From a photograph in Cunningham’s Stupa of Bliarhut, pi. xxxiv, fig. 4. 

2 Dr. Hultzsch proposes this reading with diffidence, making paniyaghara equivalent to pdniyasdld, “a water- 
shed ” or place for the gratuitous distribution of water ; otherwise Dasapaniyagliarika or Pdmyagharitca 
might perhaps be taken as an epithet of king Sivamaka or Sivamakasada. Sivamaka might possibly be the same 
as Simuka of the Nanaghat inscription No. 3 (Arch. Sur. W. India, Rep., vol. v, p. 64). Could Sada represent 
the Sdta of S&takamni and S&tavahana'l 
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The fragment represented (PI. xlix, fig. I, and PI. xxvii, fig. 2) was found at the north 
gate, where, as the inscription tells us, it was part of the coping. The end of another stone 
has come up against the back of it, and then the carving commenced with one of those 
quaint dwarfs, or rather obese giants, which alternate with malcaras at the ends of sections 
of the roll. His head is decorated with circular ornaments, and a man seems to be adjusting 
one over his ear and smiling at his work, while two men in front are pushing the end of the 
roll into the mouth of the grotesque figure behind them ; on a bend of the roll are the fore- 
parts of three elephants who bear a great round platform on which is a goglet or water 
bottle, perhaps “ the precious vase ” or vessel of ambrosia — dmalaJcarka or amarakaraka — 
spoken of by the Buddhists. 1 No other example of this symbol has been noticed. It may 
be noted, however, that in the great Brahmanieal temples of the South, a vase of water is 
daily carried on an elephant, accompanied by a procession round the temple, and when 
pilgrims bring jars of Ganges water, they are met by a procession, and the water carried 
on an elephant to the temple. 2 * This may represent some similar ceremony. 

The inner side of this fragment (PL xxvii, fig. 2) is sadly injured. It has been carved 
with great boldness and considerable artistic power. At the right end, in an inner apart- 
ment, sits a chief on a seat well raised, and with a high footstool below it. Three female 
attendants stand behind with fan and chdmara. A. female sits on a round wickerwork stool 
to his right, and to his left a man with some long straight object across his knees, and the 
two seem to be conversing or arguing, while two stout men sit in the foreground, one of 
them with his hands raised in respect to the chief. 

To the left is a brick building, perhaps representing tlae town wall, at a gateway of 
which two men. are entering. Outside are other three, perhaps talking; and in the back- 
ground, among rocks, are two men and an elephant. One of the men has hold of the base 
of the elephant’s right tusk with his left hand, while in his right, resting on the trunk half 
raised, he holds a short straight rod. Whether this is another representation of the 
Chhadanta elephant story is not quite clear, though it is possible, and the scene to the right 
may be the interview of the hunter and his companion when he was charged to secure the 
tusks. The rest of the stone being broken off prevents any better identification. 

On the upper part of this stone is a fragment of an inscription (Plate lvi, No. 15) 
reading 8 — 

-kayasa Kaligaya mali&chetiye utaniyako unisa danaih. 

“ The gift of a cope-stone to the Great Chaitya at its northern gate 4 * by Kaliga 
(Kalihga) . . . . ” 

The next fragment (PI. xxvii, fig. 3), found near the last, is still less intelligible. An 
ascetic is seated at the door of his small hermitage, and a woman kneeling down worships 
him with the 1( wliest reverence, while two men behind her also make obeisance. Beyond 
them is what seems a very primitive form of cldgaba, on the top of which has been a dog or 
other animal iow destroyed. Other figures are too much injured to be easily recognised. 
On each side 1 ave been scenes in which water-plants occupied the foreground. 

1 See BeaT . Bud. Records , vol. ii, p. 137, 205. 2 Ind. Ant., vol. xii, pp. 319, 324 n. 

3 This apj ars to have been damaged between the time of its excavation by Mr. R. Sewell and when I first saw 

it, the first thi\ e and part of the fourth alcsharas having been chipped off. I incline to think the fourth was lea. 

In the facsimi’ a part of Mr. Sewell’s rubbing has been attached. 

1 For aytica or aydka, see pp. 86, 93, 110. 
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Of the other fragments, we may notice a small one (PI. xxvii, fig. 4) with an unusually 
high ddgaba, or other object of that description, but without the usual capital, with three 
broad bands of flowered pattern round it, and with worshippers having unusually large 
heads. The fragment is a split one, and the round of the top (if it ever had one) has been 
hewn off; the roll too must have occupied more space vertically than usual. It would seem 
from this that it probably belonged to a base, or possibly to a different frieze. 

The two pieces (PL xxvii, fig. 5, and PL xxviii, fig. 3) possibly belonged to the same slab. 
The first has on the back one supporter of the roll and a plain ddgaba with two worshippers. 
The inner face is much crowded with figures in motion. Out of a city gate comes a man on 
an elephant; in front are two men, one of them with a sword, and before them a man on 
horseback, attended by a foot-runner just come to a doorway from which two men are 
coming out. Above and beyond the elephant are four other men — one with a lance or 
other straight weapon. To the right of the doorway three men are seen huddled together 
worshipping apparently at the door of a small building ; but the stone is broken at this point, 
and we cannot make out more. The left upper part of the sculpture has an indoor scene, 
showing a raja on his seat, his wife sitting on his left, and a female looking out from behind 
over his shoulder. Below this is left only the hind-quarters of an elephant. 

On the other fragment (Pl. xxviii, fig. 3) we have, on the right side, a man riding on a 
horse wearing a plume as in the previous sculpture, two men go before him, one of them with 
a long lance ; beyond him is a man on an elephant which is just behind a doorway like the 
last, and out of it come several men, one bearing an umbrella and one an offering in a dish ; 
but whom they are about to honour is lost with the continuation of the slab. Above, and cut 
off by a wall scolloped on the top, are some animals, one being an elephant with a man 
lying on and looking over its head. 

There has been an inscription over this, but the few letters on this portion are much 
weather-worn. 

Another piece (PL xxvii, fig. 6) carved with special skill, but unfortunately only a fragment, 
has on the left an infant amid the foliage of a tree, and a woman holding up her hands towards 
it, while another bends down behind her. Then two women face to the right, towards 
some one (quite destroyed) holding the child, and another woman is seated below. Within 
an apartment beyond is a stout man seated, with a cloth covering his legs, another salutes 
him, a third makes some offering, and a woman stands behind the latter two. Then come 
two buildings with their ends to the spectator, with arched roofs, that of the second with 
four small finials along the ridge resembling those at the Seven Pagodas. Next comes a 
second apartment, 'with a man in a chair, and the infant near the right side of it, a woman 
with her arms crossed beside it, and four attendants behind the man. 

This stone has also part of a very clear-cut inscription (Pl. lvi, No. 16) which reads — 

. . . rilikft mahayaya Sujataiiiya maliavasibhutaya duhut&ya bhikhuniya RoMya athalokadliaihmavitivaUya dana. 

“ The gift of the nun R6ha, who has passed beyond the eight worldly conditions, the 
daughter of the very venerable Sujata, of great self-control.” 1 

The piece of coping represented in the next figure (PL xxviii, fig. 1) is about 4 feet 
3 inches by 2 feet 7 inches high and a foot thick, but from the way in which it is broken 


1 Dr. Hultzsch reads °vesi°, but tbe word is ° vasihhutaya . Zeitsch. der Deut. Morg. Gesellsch., vol. xxxvii, 
}>. 553. i 
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only 3 feet 4 inches of the sculpture has been left. The scene to the right is thus mostly 
destroyed. Two men, probably chiefs, sit on thrones, each with one foot on a square 
footstool or rnord, and the one to the right , with a high cane stool close in front, and 
perhaps something laid’ upon it. Behind the other are three women, one with a large 
fan and the other with a chdmara. On his right in front sits a lady with her foot 
on a cushion, and an attendant stands behind her. This probably was intended to 
represent the scene described in the Buddhist legends as taking place in the mansion 
of Suddhodana just before the conception of Gautama, when Maya requests of her 
husband to be permitted to give herself for a short time to seclusion and devo- 
tions. If so, it must not be confounded with that in the woodcut (No. 17) representing 
the left section of the coping stone from Amar&vati, sent to Calcutta by Colonel Mac- 
kenzie, and now in the India 
Museum. This has hitherto been 
regarded as presenting Suddho- 
dana, in the midst of his court, 
but it seems more natural to 
regard it as intended to picture 
the scene in the Tushita. heavens, 
just before the descent of the Bod- 
hisattva, when he is represented 
in the splendid palace called Uch- 
chadhvaja, teaching the hundred 
and eight gates of the law to the 
assembled gods, who salute him. 
with joined hands and worship 
him with prostration. This tableau 
is naturally followed by the next 
on the same slab, already given 
at page 35, representing his depar- 
ture in a heavenly car or Vimdna, 
which is the next episode in the legend. Then comes the next scene as given on this 
plate. 

On the left end of the stone is a scene that is very frequently represented. It reveals 
the bedchamber of M ahamay a, the mother of Gautama the Buddha, on the night of his 
conception, with four female slaves in the foreground. 1 2 She is represented asleep on her 
couch, and with four male iSgures at the corners of it who are the guardian Devas of 
the four quarters — Vaisravana of the north, Yirup&ksha of the west, Dhritar&shtra of 
the east, and Virudhaka of the south— whom she saw in her dream take up her couch 



17. The Bodhisattva instructing; the Tushitakayikas in the 
TJchehadvaja palace. 1 


1 From Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, pi. lxxiv, to a scale of Jth. This illustration has also been 
given in Foucaux’s Lalita Vistara {Paris, 1884), p. 42, where it is titled “ Le roi Qouddh6dana au milieu de sa 
cour ; ” and in E. Arnold’s Light of Asia, p. 22, it is used to represent the same. For the description of the 
assembly and the discourse delivered to the gods, see Lalita Vistara, ch. iv. The name Uchchadhvaja is wrongly 
defined in M. Williams’s Sanslc. Dictionary as that of “ Sakya-muni as teacher of the gods among the 
Tushitas.” 

2 The Lalita Vistara (chap, vi.) names four goddesses— Oastklmli, Mutkhuli, Dhvajavati, and Prabhavati — 
who were appointed to the Bodhisattva at his conception. 
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and bear it to the Himalayas, where their queens bathed her at the Anavatapta lake. 1 We 
find this scene also in the Ajanta frescoes, 2 * where the bathing is the point of time 
represented. On the Amaravati slab 
now at Calcutta, of -which the right- 
hand section is given in the woodcut 
No. 18, it is the descent of the Bodhi- 
sattva in the form of an elephant after 
the bath that is pourtrayed. 

The same scene is represented in 
the Yuzufzai sculptures in the Lahor 
Museum, and also in a medallion on 
one of the pillars from Bharhut now 
in the Calcutta Museum. 8 

On fig. 2 is represented the outer 
side of a small fragment of coping show- 
ing the worship of a very plain and 
early type of ddgaba, with the large 
floral crown worshipped by two men. 

A still smaller fragment (PI. xxviii, 
fig. 4) shows a man forcing a woman 

i i *1 i -i 18. Mah&m&y&’s Dream. 4 * * * 

down, while a man and woman stand 

respectfully behind; and in the next compartment the first man is being carried by the 
woman and followed by another. The carving has been particularly good. On the back 
(fig. 5), the upper flower border is left, a part of the face of a terminal dwarf, and three 
capering sprites. 

The drawing (PI. xlix, fig. 2) represents a split fragment, of which only the inner face 
was found, half of it buried near the west gate, and the other portion lying on the surface. 
It contains only a portion of some scene. In the upper part are two thatched huts of a 
village surrounded by a brick wall, and beside the huts two men with infants in their arms. 
Outside the wall stands a man and two children, and close to them a woman sits with a 
square fan in her right hand and some dish in her left, while before her is an object like a 
high stool, behind which a lad sits on the wall. In the foreground on the left two men on 
horseback with two or three on foot are passing a tree that grows outside the village, and 
coming to where a figure sits on the ground before an elephant which seems to be sinking in 
mud, and addresses its rider. 


1 Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhism (2d ed.), pp. 144-45; Bigandet’s Legend, vol. i, p. 28; Alabaster’s 
Wheel of the Law, pp. 97, 98. 

2 Notes on the Buddhist Rock Temples (Bombay), p. 24. 

8 Anderson’s Catalogue and Handbook of the Archasol. Collections in the India Museum, Pt. i, p. 26; Cunning- 
ham’s StUpa of Bharhut, p. 83, and pi. xxviii, 6g. 2. The sculpture has a short inscription over it, -which General 
Cunningham read “ Bhagavato rukdanta ” and “ rukdanti ” (p. 138), and translated by “ Bhagavato as Rukdanti,” 
or “ Buddha as the sounding elephant;” but the inscription plainly reads on his photograph — Bhagavato okramti 
(Pali, ohlcanti), that is, “ The descent of the Bhagavat.” 

4 This woodcut is from Arnold’s Light of Asia, and has been produced from PI. lxxiv of Tree and Serpent 

Worship, but not with perfect fidelity — the right edge of the slab being broken, has been restored by the engraver. 

The scale is about one-eighth of the -original. The figure on page 35 is the middle section of the same slab from 

Dr. Fergusson’s plate, but to the scale of the other illustrations in this volume, i.e., one-tenth of the originals. 
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CHAPTER YIL 

EARLIER SCULPTURES. 

We come now to a group of stones which are somewhat puzzling. They evidently belong 
to a much earlier period of art than what we have hitherto been noticing, and are on that 
account all the more interesting, as the comparison enables us to trace the development of 
the style. Other stones will be noticed later on ; meantime there are a number similar in 
general character to those we have been describing, of which certain w r ere undoubtedly coping- 
stones of a rail. They are 26 inches high, and, like the more modern ones, vary from 12 to 
13-|- inches in thickness, and are rounded on the top. All bear the roll — upheld, not by tall 
men of the usual proportions, as in those already described, but by very fat dwarfs or 
monsters, and including the bands of leaf and rosette patterns above and below, the sculpture 
does not cover more than 20 inches in height, leaving 6 for the crown of the stone. The 
carving is quite surface-work, not at all so deep as in the later style, and is characterised by 
a larger scale and a stiffer treatment of the human figure, but the animals are drawn with 
much power and knowledge. 

We have four good specimens of this type; the first, and most injured (PI. xxx, fig. 1), 
is 5 feet 9 inches long, and about 6 inches thick, the back having been split off, probably to 
apply it to some other purpose in some reconstruction. The roll is very carefully carved in 
stripes of varied patterns, and is upheld by a droll-looking fat dwarf with the head of an 
elephant minus proboscis and tusks, and by an obese female with short drawers, crushed down 
apparently by the weight of the roll, but her face is rubbed out. The only band about the 
roll is at its lowest point, but in this case it has been rubbed so that the carving on it can 
hardly be made out. Over the rolls in the intervals are half-discs, carved in a pattern 
which exactly resembles in all details the pattern of a large number of cross-bars of smaller 
size than usual — the discs measuring 26 to 28 inches in diameter with proportionately large 
tenons. 

The band or border over this sculpture is neat and worth attention. The upper member 
is a twisted cord, and the lower broad leaves and bells alternately, dependent from it. The 
band below is divided into square compartments, each containing one X shaped flower. 

The second of these, represented on Plate xxviii, fig. 6, was found a little to the west 
of the south gate. Its extreme length is 5' 9" by 2' 2" high and inches thick, the back 
being split off. The right end has terminated with a large mahara from the mouth of which 
a female, with three very heavy rings on each ankle, unusually large breasts and eyes, 
striped drawers, and a star or rosette on her forehead, is pulling out the long roll, which, 
as on the outside of other coping-stones, runs along these. This roll is carefully carved, 
and has a half rosette over the first downward bend, similar to those at the tops of the raii 
pillars. Then a fat dwarf supports it on his shoulder. He has very large features, 
moustache, wrinkled brow, and a close-fitting cap with two tails sticking out of it, and 
his head is turned clean over his shoulder. Below the roll, the margin of the stone is 
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carved with, a band of rosettes ; and above is a leaf-amd-bell pattern. On the round of the 
stone is part of an inscription in early square characters (PL Ixi, No. 52) ; the beginning 
is broken away and at the end of it is a svastika mark. What is left reads — 

. . (duhu)tukfiya sanatukaya unisa d&na. 

ei A coping-stone 1 the gift of . . . (with her daughters with her grandsons.” 

The fact that this stone is called unisa, a frieze or coping-stone, shows that originally 
these slabs did form the plinth over a rail, possibly replaced by the more elaborate one of 
which we have already examined the remains. 

The third example (PI. xxix, fig. 1) is 6 feet 3 inches long and a foot thick; but 
if there ever was any carving on one side, it has been entirely obliterated by the vulgar uses 
to which that side of the stone has been put. The carving on the other side is in good 
preservation, and contains three of the fat supporters, each in a different attitude, one with 
curly hair, sitting. The two bands round the roll are formed of foliage with two birds in 
each. The other details are as in the preceding example. 

A. fourth stone (fig. 3), found close to the last, near the north gate, is 4 feet 9 
inches long and 13-| inches thick, but quite plain on one "side. This has been used at an 
angle or corner, for here we have the terminal gana or spirit in short striped drawers, with a 
heavy bead, or small round box hung by a string round his neck, and either swallowing or 
vomiting the core of the roll. The second figure has also a large cylindrical bead hung round 
his neck, short drawers, and a jaunty little cap. The band round the roll is carved with 
foliage, out of which rises a cobra’s hood, on each side of which stands a bird with some sort 
of . scroll in its beak. The band below is formed of rosettes of ten petals, otherwise the 
sculpture does not differ from the two preceding. There is only one specimen of this style 
of coping-stone among the Elliot marbles in the British Museum— that represented in Tree 
and Serpent Worship, Plate xcii, fig. 5. 

On Plate xxxi, fig. 3, is given a small fragment of yet another of these coping-stones, 
with a peculiarly ugly dwarf or yaJcsha bearing up the roll, and on the brow of the stone 
a fragment of an inscription in early characters reading — 

(Ma)Mtherasa MaMdhaniinakasa ka. . . 

“ Of the great sthavira Maha Dharmaka. ” 

The other group of this early style of frieze consists of stones, the entire examples of 
which are each about 23 inches high, thin, and sculptured only on one side. At first sight 
many of them look like the inner side of coping-stones of the class just described, split and 
the crown hewn off. But the fact that all these are split, and that the sculpture is 3 inches 
broader than on the preceding, while in no case have we found one with any portion of the 
round above, seems to justify Mr. J. Fergusson’s conclusion that they probably formed part 
of a base course ; and though of older date than the great rail, they may have been used also 
for the outer side of it. 


1 In another inscription, No. 31, this word unisa is spelt umnisa : it is the Pftli unMsa and Sanskrit ushntsha. 
The translation of it in the text can hardly be questioned. It occurs also in one of the inscriptions from 
Amarftvati in Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 262, No. xvi, and pi. xcii, fig, I. Hultzsch, Zeit. D. M. 
Gesel., Bd. xxxrii^ S. 550. 
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It is unfortunate that the specimens of these sculptures are so fragmentary and broken., 
Mr. Fergusson has given four examples in Tree and Serpent Worship, PL lvii, p. 188, and 
those now added only prove the uniformity of their style and subjects — men or boys with, 
short drawers, holding or driving bulls, winged lions and deer, elephants, &c., by their tails, 
a cord, the leg, or a tusk. The native bull and elephant are generally excellent representa- 
tions of the animals, free and animated ; but the mythological animals are wanting in 
artistic ability. 

The upper face of the stone is covered to a depth of 6 inches, part of which has in 
several cases been afterwards hewn away, with foliage of a very mixed kind, the central stem 
winding from side to side with very angular bends, as in some of the friezes at NAsik, and 
within each bend there is frequently a different type of leaves or flowers ; occasionally, too, 
human figures or dwarfs and birds give variety to the ornament. The lower margin is about 
2 inches broad, and is carved with long lentil-shaped beads, divided by very small ones. 
Sometimes half-rosettes are projected from either border into open spaces of the frieze 
between. 

PL xxix, fig. 2, represents a stone 5 feet 2 inches long, 23 inches high, and 10 inches 
thick, plain on the back, and well illustrating the somewhat crude attempts made to give 
variety to the upper borders of these slabs. The field is occupied by a humpbacked Indian 
bull in full career, with a rope round its right horn, the holder of which has been on, a slab 
now lost. In front of it is a man seizing a winged deer by the hind-leg. 

At the same place in the north-west of the circle was found the piece given in PL xxxi, 
fig. 4, of the same height as the others, but only inches thick. It represents a young 
man seizing a rather mild-looking winged lion by the ear, and having a rope in his left hand 
to bind it with. 

On the next example (Pl. xxx, fig. 2) is a bull galloping, somewhat weather-worn, but 
not specially notable. The next two pieces (figs. 3 and 5) show a bird-headed quadruped, 
such as we meet with also on the capitals of the Gautamlputra Cave (No. III.) at N&sik, and 
also at S&nchi, 1 but here the body is entirely destroyed ; before it is a man with striped 
drawers, holding the end of a cord which was fastened to the horn of the bull he is driving, 
but of which the head has been broken away. The smaller fragment shows a similar figure 
driving by its long tail what, when entire, was probably a winged lion. 

The next (fig. 4) is a very similar fragment, in which, however, the wing of the animal 
is left, and is so like those on the capitals at Pitalkhdra, and in the small vih&ra cave at 
BhLj&, that we can hardly fail to connect them. 

Another fragment (not given in the plates) had borne an elephant, very well repre- 
sented, and again the man with short drawers, and the feet of another lion. 

There is one much-worn piece of a split coping-stone (Pl. xxxi, fig. 1), 1 foot. 3 inches 
high and 6|- inches thick, which must belong to the same early date as these last, but 
which must have belonged to a different rail, or even building. Possibly it formed part of 
the first inner rail. It has four lines of mediseval Nagari characters faintly carved across 
the back near one end of it. 2 

A fragment (fig. 2) 2 feet 4 inches by 11-J inches broad and. 5 inches thick, found at 
the south gate, has a curve on the plane of its face showing that it must have formed part 


1 Tree and Serp. Wor., Pl. xv, fig. 3. 

2 See Zeitsch. d. D. Morg. Gesell., Bd. xxxvii, S. 552, No. 11. 
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of a circle about 1 1 feet in diameter. Though much worn, the style of the carving can be so 
far made out as to assimilate it with these earlier sculptures. The animals are not well 
drawn, and the motion is constrained. 

The stone, fig. 5, was found as a step in a doorway of the small brick structure at the 
west gate ; but it may have been carved as a frieze or a division between pieces of sculpture, 
such as is represented in the frieze over the ddgaba in the next plate. 



1 9. Border Ornament from a Pillar of the Outer Rail (Fergusscra’s Tree and Serpent Worship), 

plate lxvi, fig. 1 ). 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE INNER RAIL : CHAITYA SLABS AND CHAKRA PILLARS. 

The inner rail was shown by Mr. J. Eergusson to have been only about six feet in height 
from the pavement, and, though with some doubt, he gave a reconstruction of a section of 
it, making it to consist of the large chaitya slabs with a slender stele at each side, then a 
chakra pillar, and again the stele and ddgaba — the chaitya or ddgaba slabs (on his plate 
lxxv) stand 4 feet 10 inches apart between centres. Whether the chakra pillars and the 
.steles terminating in small ddgabas were placed quite in this way he was uncertain ; but 
now that we have secured a ddgaba slab with the chakra pillars attached, we know pretty 
surely that the order was one of these latter on each side the ddgaba slabs, and a stele 
between, rather than Mr. Fergusson’s arrangement ; and this would separate the slabs by about 
4 inches more, supposing they w r ere otherwise disposed, as Mr. Fergusson indicated — and we 
know nothing for certain to the contrary. But as the slabs vary considerably in breadth, the 
distances from centre to centre may have varied from about 5 feet to 6 feet 3 inches, and it 
is possible that others may have been interposed. 

The slabs now in the British Museum representing ddgabas have been published in Tree 
and Serpent Worship, and we have only one more of these slabs entire to describe, though 
there are a considerable number of drawings of them among Colonel Mackenzie’s, of which 
not a fragment is now known to exist. 

Tbe slab represented in Plate I. was at Masulipatam till 1881, and, except the inscrip- 
tion which ran along the lower line of the frieze, most of which has been broken off, it is in 
a fine state of preservation. It represents a stdpa, chaitya or ddgaba, such as that of 
Amara.vati may have been, framed as it were by the chakra pillars at the sides and the 
sculptured frieze above. The slab stood 5' 8" above the pavement and about 5' 10" broad, 
and in this the chaitya occupies an area 4' 0" wide by i' 1|" high. The stupa is surrounded 
by a high outer rail with four cross-bars between its pillars, surmounted by a plinth carved on 
the outer side with men carrying the roll ornament. The sides of the entrance are shown 
in a rude sort of perspective as coming outwards, and terminating in neat pillars with bases 
and capitals, crowned by figures of lions ; at the angles too, above the roll, on each side is a 
lion. And at the sides of the ddgaba we have views of other two gates. Inside we see the 
stupa itself, and facing the gateway is the throne with the sacred footmarks, and the dharma 
chakra with attendants and worshippers; and above in a separate sculpture is Gautama 
seated teaching, with attendant disciples. 

This central portion differs largely on the various slabs. The principal sculpture on it 
is sometimes the polycephalous snake ; sometimes Buddha standing among his hearers ; 
sometimes the same sitting like Parsvan&tha Seshphani, his head surrounded by the hoods 
of the snake ; sometimes the NSgar&ja worshipping the footmarks, sometimes the B6dhi tree 
and footmarks, or a throne with a relic casket, Buddha and a horse, the elephant kneeling 
to Buddha, &c., and sometimes it consists of two medallions containing sculptures. 

Over the outer railing we can see that the base of the stupa is surrounded by carved 
slabs of the chakra, the great Ndga or snake, the B6dhi tree, and in some the ddgaba ; and 
this is surmounted by a richly sculptured frieze. 
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Above the front slab, which slightly projects from the base of the dclgaba, rise five 
tall stelae, the bases square and sometimes ornamented with carvings of the chakra, 
bddhi tree, and ddgaba; the shafts are octagon, and they have square carved capitals. 
That such actually existed on the great sttipa is supported by the discovery of a number 
of these pillars at the Jaggayyapeta stupa, where, in an inscription, they are called dyaka 
khambhe. 

Bound the base of the dome behind these is a broad belt of very rich figure-sculpture, 
in which are easily recognised some of the scenes we have already met with on the outer 
rail. Still higher round the dome are hung placques square and round containing also 
carvings, with some at least of which we are familiar. Below is a sort of fringe in which the 
trisula forms an element. On the top is the usual square box-like capital, surmounted by 
two small umbrellas and what closely resembles the top of one of the stelse. To this the 
devas, Ndgas, and Yakshas are flying and capering through the air, with offerings and 
music. 

The chakra or wheel pillars by the sides are very remarkable objects. At the base of 
each is a chair or throne, with two round cushions, and the footprints on the footstool. Two 
attendants stand by with chdmaras, and two chiefs or devas sit and worship by the sides of 
it. The shaft which rises from behind the chair is divided into sections by tori, most of 
them toothed, and four of the sections are ornamented with the foreparts of three animals, 
such as we have already met with on the rail sculptures ; one has three human busts, and 
the uppermost has three dwarfs or yakshas. The abacus consists of three flat members and 
supports three lions, on which rests the chakra or wheel, — the edge ornamented with fourteen 
trisulas, and the central part rayed. On each side the shaft are five figures riding on 
different animals, one being a horse, another having a human face. Above the uppermost 
of these a female is represented dancing excitedly on a cushion; and above her and just 
under the wheel is a yaksha. Over the wheel are gandharvas and other devatas, making 
music and jollity, 

Over the whole runs the frieze, the lower member of which or architrave has been 
ornamented, between two teniae projecting members, with figures of the bust of a nondescript 
bird or animal. On the upper tenia is a line of animals, and on the lower the inscription. 
Above this is a broad band, divided into three larger and two smaller compartments by 
small projecting discs representing rail or bolt heads, and through one of them an iron bolt 
has passed to secure the slab to some wall or other support behind. The larger compartment 
in the centre contains a figure of the Buddha seated cross-legged, holding up his right hand 
in the attitude of blessing. Dwarf figures are represented in front of his seat in various 
attitudes ; on his right stands a tall figure with his head on a dwarf, aud behind are more 
dwarf figures represented as assailing the Buddha, while the temptresses at Buddha’s left 
leave little doubt that the scene intended is the temptation by M&ra or Namuchi. On each 
side this a vertical line of three bolt-heads, separates it from a figure of a Nagaraja and his 
wife worshipping the Buddha. • To the right again, beyond another division formed by three 
bolt-heads, is a scene in which the empty seat of the Buddha is surrounded by about 
fourteen figures, perhaps all females, seated or lying in various attitudes, apparently asleep. 
On the left is the throne again, with the trisula on the back of it and behind it the sacred 
tree. A number of men stand to the right of it, one of whom appears to lay some object on 
the throne, and in front and to the left are numerous women in various attitudes wor- 
shipping. 
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The inscription, No. 17, is largely destroyed, but is cut in characters of the type em- 
ployed in the time of the later Andhra kings. It reads — 

[Sidjham. CheApukiratlie Adhith&na . . . vathavasa Haihghagahapatiputrasa vaniyasa Samudasa gharaniya 

cha kodicharit digaha(lpa) [naiii clia] savasa cha lokasa hita- 

sukhathataya bhagavato malia[cheti]ye sa u[ni]s[e] [sapa] 

“ Hail ! A Kodicha digapa, (the gift) of the merchant Samuda, the son of the house- 
holder Hamgka of Adhitbana, 1 in the province of Chempuka, for the welfare and 

happiness of . . . and of . . . and of the whole world ; to the great Chaitya of the honour- 
able, furnished with a coping (or frieze — unisa). ...” 

If slabs of this kind with the chakra pillars and steles alone formed the inner rail, then 
as each quadrant of it, exclusive of the entrance, must have measured from 95 feet to 100 
feet, there must have been from 16 to 19 of these richly carved ddgabas in each quad- 
rant. If we suppose only twelve were used in each, then we must suppose eleven narrower 
slabs interposed ; and this is not at all improbable. We have some tall narrow slabs which 
belong apparently to this rail, and which, if so interposed, must have added considerably to 
its artistic effect. 

In the Elliot and Mackenzie collections we have thirty different representations of these 
ddgabas, to which must now be added at least three more, indicating how frequently they 
must have recurred round the circle. 

Of the broken specimens of these chaitya slabs recovered, that given in Plate xxxi, fig. 
6, had been for some time at Bcjwada, It may possibly have been removed from Amaravati 
by Colonel Mackenzie, and if so, was probably in much better condition when he took it away. 
It now measures about 3 feet each way, the edges and the whole upper part of the dome 
being destroyed. Outside the entrance on each side a woman is seated tyjith a cloth thrown 
across her shoulders, and a man holding, probably, a bunch of flowers stands besides her, 
one on the right being perhaps a mendicant. Just by the gate is the figure of a dwarf 
on each side, with a tray or bason on his head. These small figures occur so constantly at 
all the gates, that one is tempted to suppose they represent statues bearing trays to receive 
the offerings of visitors. No example of them has been found, and the only analogue 
I know of is a similar small figure bearing a bason by the door jamb of the cave at Lonhd 
in the Thara district near Kalyan. 2 The plinth of the outer rail is carved, after the older 
pattern, with animals and men, not with the flower roll, and the lions on the gateway are of the 
usual pattern. Inside the rail are seen two slender pillars with capitals, that at once remind 
us of those of the Asoka Lats in Northern India and the iron pillar at Dehli. Each supports 
a small chaitya, which may have been the emblem of the Chaityika School. The dome 
of the stupa has been elaborately carved in panels, with scenes similar to those on the outer 
rail, and among them may be noticed the Chakra and Buddha teaching. 

On the front are the usual five steles, and on the base supporting them a sculpture of 
Buddha seated, with a nimbus round his head and worshippers approaching him. On the 
frontispiece, below this, is another representation of him in the teaching mudra, with figures 

1 Arlhishthana is mentioned in the Amardkoslia, iii, 4, 128; Hemachandra’s AneJcdrthasamgraha, iv, 156; 
and Medintkosha, n. 163 ; but as it means merely “ the capital,” it may stand here for ‘ the chief city of the 
province of Chempuka.’ If this latter is meant for Champaka ( Vyutpatti , ed. Schiefner, 102), its capital was 
Champakfi, in Magadha; Hitopadesa, 27, 10; conf. Vdtdpy-adhishthcme, in bid. Ant., vol. x, p. 60. 

2 Arch. Sur. W. hid. Report, vol. v, pi. xlv, fig. 2. 
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oa elephants approaching on each side. The throne on which he sits is surrounded below 
by a crowd of dwarfs or yakshas raised on a ledge, and below all are two worshippers. 

Another exa,mple of the same sort, and almost of the same size, is given in fig. 7 
(PI. xxxi), but more of the dome of the dagaba is destroyed. The dwarfs at the entrance 
stand on small pedestals, and one of the approaching worshippers on each side seems 
to be about, to deposit his offering in the receptacle borne by the dwarf. In this and in 
most other cases, a flower vase stands on each side the entrance, but in this one the jambs 
of the entrance, instead of being carved with discs, like the cross-bars of the rail, bear a tall 
figure of a man as if rushing in with his hands joined over his head. The Buddha on the 
frontispiece is attended by two cAoran'-bearers, and his throne consists of the body of a great 
snake, whose seven hoods appear round the aureole behind his head, while two Nagiuis 
worship in front of it, and two mortals below, with perhaps an offering lying between them. 
Here there is a close combination of Buddhism and Naga-worship which we meet with in so 
many other forms in these sculptures. 

Plates XXXII-XXXIX. 

Of the Plates xxxii-xxxix taken from the Mackenzie drawings little need be said ; their 
publication will convey as good an idea as it is now possible to form of these sculptures. 
All of them represent the cliaityas as surrounded by a rail of four discs or cross-bars in height, 
whereas the great rail has only three. The rail in these representations is surmounted by a 
frieze, sometimes of animals and sometimes of the great rolls which are so marked a char- 
acteristic of the rail of the stupa, and in the majority of them a separate pillar is represented 
inside the rail, on each side of the entrance, crowned by a small chaitya, sometimes with 
quite a multitude of umbrellas over it. 

Outside the entrance on each side, a man or woman is always represented eifher as 
purchasing offerings from persons who are seated selling them, or are bringing offerings 
borne on the heads of dwarfs. And a vase or pot with flowers is always placed at the 
entrance. 

That represented on Plate xxxii, fig. 5, is not of the usual type, but may be compared 
with the stone in Plate xli, fig. 2, which was found in the south-west quadrant, apparently 
in the line of the inner rail. The multitude of umbrellas over the capital is here well illus- 
trated. The five-hooded cobra figures on front of the ddgaba, a very rich belt of carving 
surrounds the upper part of the dome, and two Vidyadharas bring offerings, whilst a wor- 
shipper on each side salutes it reverentially. 

Plate xxxiii presents drawings of two of the larger slabs and of a Chakra pillar. 
Though the upper portions of the slabs had been injured before they were drawn, they are 
sufficiently complete to show how very richly carved these slabs were. 1 In that given in fig. 1, 
the central stele of the front and the two pillars within the rail bear small ddgabas crowned 
with a crowd of umbrellas, while ddgabas are also carved on the shafts of the steles. On the 
plinth below them is sculptured the worship of the wheel. Over the rail we can just see on 
the base of the dome the tops of two wheels and of a tree, and this helps us to allocate the 
larger slabs bearing these symbols. On the front of the Chaitya the chief representation is 
that of the favourite legend, told in all the lives of Buddha, of the intoxicated elephant 

1 It is to be remembered that all these drawings have been reduced to the same scale as the other plates, 
namely, 1-iOth, or 10 feet to 1 foot. 


K 
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Nalagiri, let loose by Devadatta, the cousin of Sakya-Muni, in Raj agriha, to destroy him. 
“ Followed by guardian Naga spirits,” says the story, “ he slowly approached the maddened 

elephant. The Bhikshus all deserted him • Ananda only 
remained by his side. The drunken elephant, savage and 
spiteful, beholding Buddha, came to himself at once, and 
bending, worshipped at his feet, just as a mighty mountain 
falls to earth. With lotus hand the Master pats his head, 
even as the moon lights up a flying cloud.” Then Buddha 
preaches to him and converts him to his doctrine. 1 This 
same scene is represented in the annexed woodcut (No. 
20), from a fresco in Cave XVII at Ajanta. The same 
is represented also on a slab from the frieze of the inner 
rail. 2 . 

The domes of both Chaityas are carved with the utmost 
elaboration, and with a spirit that may yet enable students 
of Bauddha legends to identify the scenes. In fig. 3, the 
frieze of the rail, it will be observed, is carved on the out- 

20. Buddha and the Elephant. side with the great flower roll or torana, borne by men, as 

in the slabs of the actual rail. The shafts of the five steles are carved with a cldgaba, two 
chakras, and two sacred trees — the three principal sacred emblems. The frontispiece below 
contains two circular panels : in the upper one is the horse Kanthaka, its feet supported by 
the Yalcshas, and attended by the umbrella-bearer, but without any visible rider ; and 
in the lower panel is the worship of Buddha, perhaps in the Tuskita heavens. 

The Chakra pillar (fig. 2) has two deer at the foot of the empty throne, and the 
Sri'pdda or sacred footprints on the footstool. The shaft is more richly carved than in 
the example on Plate xli, fig. 3 ; but otherwise they are alike. 

The Chaitya slab given in fig. 1 of Plate xxxiv has been scarcely at all damaged 
when it was drawn, and it was equally rich with the others, with Vidy&dharas or other 
spirits flying round the capital, some of them bearing offerings. The front bears a 
representation of Buddha followed by four women bearing water-vessels on their heads, 
and worshipped by Naga figures. Fig. 2 represents another, somewhat broken above, and 
having on the frontal slab a sculpture of a Nhga raja, with his companions and their wives, 
worshipping the sacred footprints or S'ripddas. 

The object of adoration on the Chaitya given in fig. 1, PI. xxxv, is the Buddha, who is 
attended by two c/tcrart-bearers ; but in front stands a horse and two men, while a third 
kneels apparently to the horse. On the side of the Chaitya to the right the legend of the 
Nalagiri elephant is told, with the addition, in the second panel to the right, of the 
mischief caused by it before Buddha met it and subdued it. In fig. 2, the scene in the front 
is quite unusual. A. Naga raja and another are seen seated discussing some topic, and to 
the left perhaps the same pair are walking together, but the action of the other figures in 
the picture is not clear. 3 

Plate xxxvi, figs. 1 and 2, represent turn ddgabas with the five-hooded snake only on 

1 Beal’s Fo-slio-liing-tsan-ldng, p. 247 ; see also Bigandet’s Legend of Gaudama, 2nd ed., p. 250; S. Hardy’s 
Manual of Budhism, p. 331; Beal’s Buddh. Bee. of the West. World, vol. ii, p. 150. 

2 Tree and Serpent Wor., pi. lxxxii, fig. 2 ; conf. Cave Temples, p. 311. 

3 This should be compared with a scene painted in one of the Ajanta caves, — Cave Temples, pi. xliii. 
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the frontispiece, without any human worshippers, — only Vidyadharas flying round the 
capitals, which are supposed to contain the relic. Fig. 2 is one of the most richly decorated 
of this sort, of which others are described below. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are drawings of large fragments of two other slabs, the first representing 
Buddha on the frontispiece, upborne by Yakshas, with two worshippers below ; and the 
second resembles very closely that given in Plate xxxiii, fig. 3. In this example the 
S'ripdda or sacred footprints figure conspicuously on each side of the dome of the stupa, 
with the chhattra over them and worshippers. 

The two dagabas drawn on Plate xxxvii are equally elaborate with the rest. In Fig. 1 
Buddha is represented as in PI. xxxix, fig. 3, and elsewhere, seated on the coils of the great 
N&ga Muchilinda, with Nhgas and their wives, in their human form, worshipping him. On 
the body of the stupa, to the right, is represented a man throwing a dead horse from him, 
and a struggle among the people crowded round. In the next compartment men and women 
in pairs are struggling or caressing. In Fig. 2, Buddha is preaching to the Nhga women 
and one chief, while behind him four females appear with vessels on their heads, and birds 
are seen flying past. 

In Plate xxxviii, fig. 2, is a drawing of a somewhat plainer and smaller Cliaitya slab, 
only 3 feet wide. There are no dwarfs nor flower vases, nor people at the entrance, and the 
sculptures on the dome are restricted to the Chakra, the pillar supporting the double 
trisula, the bodhi tree, and the five-hooded snake which figures so prominently on the 
front, but even there without worshipper. Under the steles, is a sculpture of an elephant 
and four men worshipping the flaming pillar with the S'ripdda at its base. Curious 
looking sprites float round the dome. Figs. 1 and 7 represent a Chakra pillar and part of 
another, differing from the others chiefly in the figures up the sides of the shafts. 

On Plate xxxix, fig. 3, is also a snake-chaitya, even plainer than the last. Those in 
figs. 1 and 2 are of the usual richly sculptured type, and in the first, as in some other 
instances, the course of animals at the very base strengthens the probability of Mr. 
Fergusson’s conjecture, that the great rail, had actually such an adjunct on the outside. In 
the first of these slabs, Buddha is attended and worshipped by women as well as men; and 
in the second, he is seated, Vishnu-like, on the coiled-up body of the great snake Maha- 
muchilinda, whose seven hoods overshadow him. 

These Chaitya slabs are very interesting, as showing how the great Buddhist dagabas 
were ornamented at the time when this inner rail was erected. It is probably later than the 
outer rail, and, as Mr. Fergusson has remarked, “ If we compare the very plain rail at Sanchi 
with the very elaborate sculptured enclosure at Amaravati, we ought to expect the same 
progress towards elaboration in the ddgabas themselves. Even if we assume that the older 
Dagaba was as little ornamented as it now appears, or as plain as those sculptured on its 
gateways represent ” the Dagabas of that period to have been, “ it seems natural to expect 
from comparison with the Bails, that” three centuries later “ the Dagabas may have been 
as richly sculptured as these representations would lead us to expect they were. The pro- 
gress, however, is so great that it seems impossible it could have been effected in less than 
tlnee centuries of time.” 1 

“ All this,” as Mr. Fergusson remarks, “ is practically new to Indian antiquaries. 
Hitherto our ideas regarding structural Dagabas have been derived from the present appear- 


1 Tree and Herp. Wor., p. 217. 
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ance of those at Sanchi or Man iky ala, or from the very imperfect representations we possess 
of those in Afghanistan, and these are all, now at least, plain or nearly so. The one which 
it seems was intended to have been as richly ornamented as these was that at Sarnath ; but 
it was left incomplete, probably at the great revolution which took place in the middle of 
the eighth century. Had it been completed it would have been even more elaborately 
decorated than those at Amar&vati. The Dagabas in Caves hardly help us in this respect ; 
they probably were painted, and the colours having perished, there is nothing left from 
which to form an opinion. Those in Ceylon, too, are in much too ruinous a state to aid in 
this inquiry, so that these representations on the inner Bail are really the only authentic 
documents we have, and they thus become in this respect invaluable." 1 


Plates XL, XLI, XLII. 

Among the fragments found at the temple of Amaresvara were two portions of one of 
these chaitya slabs (PL xl, fig. 1), the central figure on which is the five-hooded Naga ; 
but, as in the examples previously known, no human or other figures are represented as 
worshipping it, as is the case when the chakra, the Bodhi tree, or Buddha occupy this 
position ; nor are any votaries at the entrance buying or selling offerings, nor the flower 
vase. Was the Dragon then the forsaken god of a previous cult, only kept in pictorial 
remembrance, or only reverenced once a year on the Ndgapanchami festival? 

The rail is represented as carved outside with the roll, borne by fat dwarfs, and the 
frieze round the chaitya is of an unusually simple pattern. 

Mr. Fergusson has called particular attention to one of these chaitya or Dagaba slabs, 2 
which has been carved on the back of a slab bearing a much earlier sculpture. In PL xl, fig. 3, 
and PL xli, fig. 1, occurs a beautifully sculptured slab of the inner rail frieze carved on the back 
of part of a chaitya slab. It has also been one in which the Naga, without worshippers, was 
the central figure. The dome in this case has been quite plain, and the band round the base 
of it, carved only with the early pa ttern of the Buddhist rail. This, therefore, may, like the 
sculpture on the back of Mr. Fergusson’s slab, belong to the earlier period of the stftpa 
Another Naga slab is still worshipped at the east end of the village. 

A very similar fragment, with the sculpture chipped off (PL xl, fig. 4), was also found 
to the east of the north gate. It had evidently also been utilised at a later date, but the 
other face had been entirely split off 

There is among the stones so long at Masulipatam a fragment of a small d&gaba slab of 
somewhat archaic style (fig. 2). The dome has two five-hooded* cobras twisted and knotted 
round it ; but the rest is too much destroyed to allow of any restoration. 


1 Tree and Serp. War., p. 218. 2 Tree and Serp. War., pi. lxxviii, figs. 2, 3, p. 219. 

s Mr. Fergusson notes the frequency of ‘fives’ in the Bauddha sculptures; may it not be connected in some 
way with the five fingers? The word panchan, * five,’ primarily means ‘ the spreading out of the hand.’ Groups 
of five are very numerous in Indian literature, e.g., five classes of beings; five classes of men; five elements; five 
members ; five vital airs ; five great sins ; five sacrifices ; five kinds of knowledge ; five animals to be eaten ; five 
products of the cow ; five spices ; five jewels ; five metals ; five kinds of fig trees ; five kinds of salt ; five gestures 
in making an offering; five modes of medical treatment; five marks of decay; five sheaths of the soul, &c., &e. 
See the compounds otpaheha in the Dictionaries. Compare the fragment referred to above with one on a slab, 
drawn by Colonel Mackenzie’s men and published in Tree and Serpent Worship, pL xeviii, fig. 2. 
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A fragment of one of the richly carved chaitya slabs (PI. xlii, fig. 3) was recovered from 
the walls of a large well about a furlong to the west of the stfipa. Only sufficient is left to 
show how richly carved it must have been, and to prove how little these beautiful sculptures 
are regarded by the modern Hindus. 

In the line of the inner rail were found some narrow slabs which in all probability formed 
part of it and gave additional variety- to its sculptures. The first of these (fig. 5) is only 
8 inches broad, and the upper section is wanting, while the remainder is broken into three. 
It seems probable that the edges of this stone have been pared off at some time or other. 
Of the remaining three sculptures on it, the uppermost represents a prince with a high 
square-topped cap on his throne, with his queen beside him and attendants behind. 
A woman kneels at his right, and another perhaps supports her— but this is not clear. 
On a wall or high bench behind, two women are seated to the right looking on ; and to 
the left is Buddha or some Buddhist saint with an aur Ae behind his head instructing a 
disciple. 

It will be remarked that in almost all these indoor scenes the women are represented 
naked to the waist ; and this was probably the universal custom in the Telugu country, as 
in private it is to some extent still; but it is also to be remembered that it was an ancient 
custom in some districts for every woman in entering the presence of a chief or person of 
rank to bare her breast. 

The sculpture next below this represents Buddha with an aureole behind his head seated 
on a throne, with eight people — one or two of them monks — worshipping him or listening to 
his discourse. A man of higher rank sits in front, with his right shoulder turned to the 
throne. 

The third sculpture seems to represent two scenes. On the left a man seated beside a 
woman on a high couch puts his hands on her head or eye, and a woman is entering rapidly 
with some long object on her shoulder. To the right is apparently the same man holding 
up an almsbowl to the Buddha. 

Another slab of this kind (fig. 6) was found in the same line broken in two. It is 
about 14 inches broad, and stood 4 feet above the platform level. It has four separate 
sculptures. The lowest contains, a very favourite representation — that of the Siddhartha 
leaving Kapilavasta to become an ascetic. The feet of his horse Kanthaka are borne up by 
Yakshas; the Devas attend him, and Chhandaka precedes him, dressed in a kilt and with 
some long weapon in his left hand. 

The second sculpture above this is another favourite scene, the temptation by the 
daughters of M&ra Papiyan, while his demon troop surround the sage. One point is unusual. 
In other representations of the Buddhas of later date he sits in the BhumisparsamMra, 
cross-legged, with the right hand over the knee and pointing downwards. Here the right 
hand is uplifted as if in the act of addressing his enemy. 

In the third scene the position of Buddha is exactly the same ; two deer are couched 
as his cognizance below the seat, and admiring listeners attend his discourse. In the 
fourth and uppermost scene is a ddgaba, with Buddha standing in front of it, within the 
entrance, having his right hand raised exactly as in the two lower scenes; Devas float 
above worshipping it, and a tall female guardian stands in a doorway saluting it. The 
d&gaba must here represent the Nirvdna, or perhaps the Dharma or religion of the 
Buddha. 
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On the upper edge of this stone is an inscription (PI. lvii, No. 19) — 

. . . Bhagavato Kevurure vathaviyd pavajitikaya (Vasa)ya tha- 
. . . y& HaitigiyS, bh&y(aiii)tiya Bodhiya utayS imaib peitidaka patitharfi(pi)- 

ta 

“(Adoration) to the Blessed one! this pendikd (slab) 1 was set up by Hamgl (Sang!) 
the daughter of the venerable Bodhi ..... of the female ascetic Vasa (Vash) resident 
in Kevurura.” 

Found with the last was a small ddgaba slab (PI. xli, fig. 2), 2 feet 6 inches broad and 5 
inches thick, which stood 4 feet above the pavement. Bound the dome three five-hooded 
snakes are knotted ; on the drum are other three in as many separate panels ; over the 
capital is an immense bunch of small chhcitris, and a flying Naga raja on each side bears an 
offering. By the sides stand two tall Naga chiefs, the one on the right having a specially 
large and splendid head-dress, with curled hair, and holding in his right hand a flower, on 
which a bee is feeding.- At the feet of each chief his wife kneels in worship. 

In Plate xvi, figs. 3 and 4, we have two more of these narrow slabs, drawn by Colonel 
Mackenzie’s draftsmen, one of them only 8 inches broad, and the other 1 foot 2 '2 inches, 
both of them very closely resembling that on Plate xl, fig. 6. The lower parts of others are 
drawn in PI. xxxii, fig. 4, and Pi. xxxviii, figs. 5 and 6, — the last, however, differing so 
much in scale and subjects of sculpture as to suggest that it probably belonged to the 
central Chaitya. 

From the temple of Amaresvara a portion perhaps of one of the pillar slabs of the inner 
rail (PI. xlii, fig. 1) was obtained. It is much rubbed, but represents a figure seated cross- 
legged with a nimbus behind the head and foliage beyond that ; he wears heavy bracelets 
and heavy earrings, with a Brahmanical thread, otherwise wo might suppose it to be the 
Buddha. On his left are women, and on liis right a man speaks to or reverences him, while 
others appear behind. 

One of the chakra pillar slabs which stood on each side the larger Ddgaba slabs is 
shown in PI. xli, fig. 3. It is 13 inches broad, and 4 feet 5 inches long, exclusive of the 
rough part that has been sunk in the earth. At the bottom is the chair with the footprints 
below, and at each side two seated worshippers and two attendants standing behind them, 
two of them waving chcmris. Above these again on each side of the shaft are three pairs of 
figures floating in the air ; and just under the abacus of the capital a rider on a mythical 
steed. The shaft is divided by five, broad bands into short sections, each of which is wrought 
in a different pattern complicated fret engraving. Three of the bands consist each of a thick 
torus richly carved, between two astragals carved with beads. The second baud is carved 
with three dwarfs supporting a fillet, and the fourth with three lialf-mytliic animals. Over 
the fifth also stand three fat dwarfs supporting the capital, the principal member of which is 
a thick torus strongly ribbed, and over it an abacus of three fillets, each of them minutely 
carved. On the abacus sit two lions, and between them a short rounded knob to hold the 
edge of the wheel or chakra, the favourite emblem of the Bauddha doctrine, derived perhaps 
from the endless circle of transmigration from which Buddha undertook to set men free ; but 


1 Compare the Sanskrit intjdikd, ‘'a plinth.” — E. H. But probably the word means rather a jamb or upright 
slob. — J, V, 
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the chakra was also the symbol of a Chakra vartin or Universal Monarch, to whom the 
Buddhist writers are ever and anon comparing their great teacher, and this may have led to, 
or influenced the introduction of the symbol as that of the Buddha who turns the Dliarma- 
chakra or wheel of doctrine, and conquers, as they represent, every world by his teaching, of 
which it is the emblem. This “ thousand-rayed ” wheel is always one of the principal marks 
on the soles of Buddha’s feet. 1 Bound its edge are fifteen trisulas, alternating with broad 
flat teeth, and at each corner is a flying sprite or devata. 

In fig. 4 is represented the upper part of a much smaller chakra pillar. Unfortunately 
the lower half is destroyed, and what is left measures only 1 foot 10 inches by 7 inches. 2 
A similar slab, but entire, was excavated by Sir Walter Elliot, and is now in the British 
Museum. 3 It is hard to say where these small pillars were arranged, unless it were on 
the stupa itself. 

The top of this inner rail was crowned with a zoophorus or frieze about 15 inches deep, 
elaborately carved in a high style of art. Only a few fragments of it have been preserved. 
Those in the British Museum are represented in Tree and Serpent Worship, PI. lxxxiii, and 
four drawings by Mackenzie on Plates lxxxiii and lxxxiv. Two larger fragments and two 
smaller were discovered during the last excavations. The two larger are about feet long 
each, and contain about ninety figures ; and if this be taken as an average for the whole 
frieze, it must have contained about 5000 figures of men, devas, and horses, forming a 
panorama of Bauddha legend, and perhaps of local customs and tradition. Of all this only 
the few fragmentary scraps just mentioned are left us. 

The first of these slabs (PI. xli, fig. l) I discovered on the south-west of the circle, 
and some days later the fragment broken off the left end of it. 4 It is 4' 6" long and 15^" in 
height, and about 4" thick, having been carved on the back of a portion of an early' dagaba 
slab (PI. xl, fig. 3). The lower margin is a sunk band about inches high, with pro- 
jecting heads of those nondescript sphinx-like animals that recur so often here, placed at 
intervals of 4 inches. These support the zoophorus, which is 11 inches deep inside the 
fillets, and on this slab is divided into four compartments, which, as in other instances here, 
seem to read from right to left. The first, 5^ inches wide, is probably only a terminal 
representing a man and woman who possibly act as guards or the watch outside the royal 
apartments. In a sculpture of the following scene from Jam alga, rhi in the Yusufzai or 
ancient Gandhara country, represented in the accompanying woodcut (No. 21), w r e have also 
similar guards repeated on each side of the apartment. 

The next compartment pictures the prince Siddhartha sitting in meditation among the 
sleeping women of his harim, who are lying about in all attitudes as described in' the legend. 
Behind him is an aged female whose face is admirably delineated, and is perhaps intended 
for Maliaprajapati, his foster-mother. It is difficult to say whether the two on the left are 
Devas or human beings. In the Gandhara sculpture, now in the Labor Museum, as will 
be observed in the woodcut, 5 Gautama sits on the couch of Yasodhara, who is asleep, as are 


1 Alabaster, Wheel of the Law, p. 286. 

2 This and the preceding were among the slabs excavated by Mr. R. Sewell in 1S77. See his Report, p. 51. 

3 Presented by Sir W. Elliot after the other marbles had been placed in the Museum, and not figured in 
Tree and Serpent Worship. 

4 Nos. 23b and 24b in Notes on the Amardvati St&pa. 

5 Engraved from a photograph lent by the late James Fergusson, C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D., and published in 
E. Arnold’s Light of Asia. 
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also two musicians resting on their drums in front of the bed, while two behind, perhaps 
Devas, watch the sleeping wife. 


21. Sculpture of Siddhartha about to leave his home, from Jamalgarhi. 

The next scene is the departure of Gautama from the Yyala gate on the horse Kanthaka, 

attended by all the supernal hosts, and Chhan- 
daka with his loins girt up running in front. It 
is to be regretted that the faces of so many of the 
figures here have been destroyed. In another 
Amar&vati sculpture of this same scene (No. 22), 
on the central panel of an outer rail pillar, 1 now in 
the British Museum, and which may be here intro- 
duced to fill up the picture, the prince is depicted 
as mounted and on his journey. There as here 
he. is surrounded by Sakra and the hosts of the 
heavens, while Patrapada and the Yakshas bear 
up the feet of his horse lest their sound should 
awake any of his family and so prevent his escape. 
Among the G&ndh&ra Buddhist sculptures 
22 . Siddhartha leaving Kapiiavastu. a ] g0 we £ U( j t£ 0 same scene represented in a 

very different way, as shown in the woodcut No. 23, and if hardly so realistically at least 

1 Tree and Serp. Wor., pi. lix, fig. 1 ; also in Light of Asia, p.-88. 
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more naturally. The Yakslias are absent, but the chhatra is held over Gautama’s head 
by a Deva, 'and the Guliyaka 
bears the torch 1 in front to show 
the way. The housing of the 
horse in both sculptures is the 
same. 

The fourth scene represents 
the Buddha enthroned and wor- 
shipped, with the rather unusual 
adjunct of a horse amonghis hearers. 

As is commonly the case here, 
while it is so rare at Ajanta, his 
right hand is raised, but the left 
foot is down and rests on a small ' 
footstool : this is the position 

known as the Lalita-mudra. 2S - Siddhartha leavin s home ’ from a Gtadh8ra scul P ture - 2 

The second of these slabs was found to the west of the north .gate, and though a piece 
is broken off from the right end, the rest is in good preservation (PL xiii, fig. 4). 3 It is 
16i inches high and about 4 feet 8 inches in length. On the lowest member is an .inscrip- 
tion, considerably injured, but in an alphabet of the time of Sri Pulum&vi, or very soon 
afterwards. On the sunk band are the usual animal busts, and the taenia above is carved 
with men and animals— lion, elephant, bull, deer, &c. 

The right-hand scene has been mostly destroyed, but from the attitudes and excitement 
among the figures left of it we may suppose it was another representation of the translation 
of the pdtra or begging-dish. 4 One of the devas has over his shoulders what may perhaps 
be a snake. The division between the scenes on this slab is made by three knobs or rivet- 
heads, neatly carved, and the middle one in each case carved with small figures. 

The second scene is Buddha seated with a worshipper behind each shoulder and a Naga 
rhja and his NAgini. rising out of the ground and worshipping him. Three more nail-heads 
separate this from the next scene, the middle one carved with very small figures. 

The third scene presents a man and Ms wife seated, with two female attendants behind 
the lady and five in front, four seated, playing on musical instruments, and one rising with a 
sheathed sword over her shoulder. Six men are on his right, one with his waist tied up 
seizes the chief figure and pulls him. by a cloth or cord round his waist ; other three similarly 
gift, two of them with spears, appear behind, one of them just entering by a gateway. In 
front are two men, one resting his right hand on the hilt of a sheathed sword, and lifting 
the left as if speaking : the other with a spear, and what may perhaps be a shield at his foot. 
Three nail-heads as before divide this from the next, in which are only two tall figures, 
sculptured with no mean art, the man with a loose cloth round his loins and hanging over 
his left arm, and a long spear in his left hand, addressing the woman, who holds a small 
drinking vessel in her right hand. She too is dressed in a loose cloth, but appears to have 
drawers below it, and at her feet stands a vase or vessel. Then again is the division of 
three knobs or nail-heads. 



1 Foucaux’s Lalita Vistara, p. 193. 2 From The Light of Asia, p. 80. 

3 Excavated by Mr. R. Seivell in 1877 ; see liis Report, p. 48, No. 52. 4 Ante, p. 46. 
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The last scene to the right represents apparently the same chief as in the third. He 
holds up the cord with which it had been attempted to drag him in his hands, and appears 
to speak to the tall man to the left. His wife sits facing him, with her two attendants 
beyond. In front a woman seated presents some conical object to him on a round tray ; the 
woman, with a sword now hung at her left thigh, kneels before a lady seated at the chiefs 
right, resting her cheek on her hand, and with an attendant seated at her left. Another 
woman seated above respectfully addresses the chief, and a tall man with a high turban and 
attended by a dwarf is retiring on the left, while a short female addresses or clings to him, 
and behind is an onlooker. 

The inscription (No. 28, PI. lviii) reads — - 

[savasa] tutamasa NaravasabhasaihmasaihbhudAdichasa || Upasakasa Narasalasa vaniyasa Nagatisasa 

gharaniya Nakhaya saha apano putelii lieranilcena Budhina Mulena .... 

“ [ Adoration ] to the sun, the truly enlightened one, the chief of men, the best (of all 
beings ) ! The gift of Nakha, the wife of the lay worshipper, the Nhrasala, the merchant 
Nagatisa (Nagatishya) with her own sous, the goldsmith Buclhi, Mula . . 

The other two pieces of this frieze are fragments 24 and 22 inches in length, but they 
show the same remarkably careful and xniuute style of sculpture. The one (PI. xlii, fig. 6) 
represents Buddha standing under a tree with some disciples to the right, and one figure 
rushing forward towards him. Over their heads, from three openings, are five figures looking 
out. In front of Buddha to the left two women are dancing, their hair apparently flying 
in a cloud behind their heads ; one sits between them, another kneels at his feet, and others 
are behind, with perhaps two male figures. 

The other fragment (fig. 5) has a guard 1 in the right end compartment, divided off 
from the next by a pillar. To the right Buddha stands with uplifted hand teaching, two 
women kneel before him, and a man and perhaps another woman stand behind. To the 
right a woman is pushing a boy up towards Buddha ; another woman behind her stands 
with another boy ; and beyond them are four more women paying respect to the sage. If in 
the legends Buddha is represented as disparaging women, 2 they are certainly represented in 
these sculptures as among his most ardent votaries. 

Near the west gate was found a large fragment (PI. xlii, fig. 7), apparently split off 
from an octagonal pillar, perhaps one of those that stood inside the entrances ; but it is 
possible it may only have been a portion of a pilaster. At the bottom are three standing 
figures of Buddha, with nimbi, and the right hands uplifted. On a band 7 inches broad 
between them and the next row of similar figures is carved in early characters the inscrip- 
tion (No. 18, PL lvii) — 

Aya-Retiyft atevasiniya aya-Dhamaya danarii. 

“ The gift of the worthy Dhama, the female disciple of the worthy Reti (Revati).” 

Above this, to the right, in more modern characters, is scratched the syllables — 

S'ri viprajatapriyam. 

It would be difficult to say from what part of the building the fragment given in Plate 
xlii, fig. 8, has come. Nothing else of the kind has been found at Amaravati. It is much 

1 Similar figures appear in the representation in woodcut No. 21, p. 80. 

- Mdtu ijdniu nd.mu pdpo, ‘that which is named woman is sin.’ 
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more like the style of the fajades of the earliest Cave Temples, at Pitalkhora, Bhaja, the 
Chaitya at N&sik, and Cave IX at Ajantit, than anything of later date ; and it may have 
formed part of some very early structure here. The few characters upon it are of an early 
type. 

On the line of the inner rail or near it was found, but probably not in situ (PI. xlix, fig. 
3), the lower portion 1 of a large slab representing four women in the scanty costume of 
Eastern India in that early time, worshipping the footprints of Buddha, which are placed on 
an ornamental stool (paddsana) or pddapitha in front of a throne or seat. Probably the tree 
rose behind it. These worshippers are not N&gas.; but the frequent combination of the 
throne and tree in these sculptures is connected with the legend given in the SamantaMta- 
warnnandwa, that in the fifth year of the Buddhahood there arose a dispute in Nagadvipa 
between two Nfiga kings, Chulddana and Mahddana, about the gem throne, and which led to 
a war. Buddha resolved to go and reconcile them, and the DSva Samidhi-sumana 2 taking 
up a hinpala or fig tree that grew near the door, held it over his head as a canopy whilst 
he passed through the air. On seeing him, each of them, attended by a female, brought 
offerings to Buddha, and he sat on the gem throne and taught them. “ For the increase of 
their merit., he appointed as objects of worship the throne upon which he sat, and the tree 
that had been brought through the air by the Ddva.” 3 This would seem to help us to 
understand the combination of these symbols so frequently here. The S'ripddas or sacred 
footprints 4 are each marked with a lotus or a wheel. 


1 No. 53 in Notes on Amardvati StiZpa, p. 17. 

2 Samriddhi-sumana = ‘ happy success.’ 

3 Sp. Hardy, Man. Budh., p. 214. 

4 Pada-chihna or Padaehihna, ‘footmark;’ also Padasthuna, Paddnka Padamudrd. 



24. Frieze from a Gandhara Sculpture. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SMALL FRIEZE AND OLD SCULPTURES. 

We now come to a class of stories from 8|- to 11^ inches in height, whose place in the 
structure is not very easily determined ; indeed they appear to belong to two or three 
different periods, and may have belonged to different parts of the central building. All have 
been friezes of some sort, and the deepest (11^ inches) is carved in very low relief and in a 
very early style. (PL xliii, fig. 12). It is 2 feet 6 inches long, and has at the bottom a quad- 
rantal moulding, above which is a sunk plain fascia, where on the inner frieze are the 
Harpy figures, with four upright oblong holes in it, as if for attaching some objects to it. 
Over this is a narrow curved moulding which has been carved with animals after the style 
of the N&sik friezes, and one of the inner rail, already described. Above this the face, 
6-| inches deep, is ornamented with one grooved rail pillar at the left end, and towards the 
right three, with tw r o cross-bars between each pair, leaving a panel 14 inches wide in which 
five Devas are dancing with the begging-dish, as on the disc already described. The rail 
pillars are represented with half-discs above and below, connected by three flutes. The upper 
cross-bar of the one pair is carved with a figure beating a drum, the lower one of jhe other 
pair bears an elephant, and the remaining two bear rosettes. On the extreme right is a tree. 
Two holes through the stone show' that it has been attached by iron rods to the building. 

Another piece (PL xliii, fig. 1), 2 feet 8 inches by 8^ high and 6|- inches thick, has been 
built in with lime. It is covered with figures, among wdiich are three at about equal distances 
seated, and forming the centre of groups ; and at the right-haud end of the slab is a Dagaba 
with a cloth knotted crosswise over the dome, and which has had flow'er-like chhatras. To 
the left the first seated figure, with a high footstool, is some prince with a high turban, 
c/jcrari-bearers stand behind, a Nfiga raja and his wfife sit respectfully to his right ; other two 
men are on his right, and spectators stand behind while he seems speaking. The second has 
one foot drawn up on the seat, and is surrounded by men and deivas ; one kneels at his 
right as if supplicating him. The surroundings of the third figure are more broken, but it 
seems to represent Buddha seated, and, as almost always in the Amaravati representations, 
wfitli his right hand upraised. 

Another, slab (fig. 2), 3 feet 6 inches long by 8^ high and 6 inches thick, is carved in 
similar style. There is a plain Dagaba at the left end of it, with a tree on each side but no 
umbrella, and the remainder is divided into three panels. In the first a scene is represented 
in a forest, indicated by trees in the background. An ox-cart has arrived from the right, 
and in front of it a man is apparently meeting another and welcoming him ; behind the first 
is a female, while nearer the Dagaba is a man and woman, each bearing a child on their 
shoulders. In the centre panel is a man lounging on a seat, whom two others from tlie 
right approach with salutations, and other five look on. 

In the third or right-hand panel, an elephant, 'whose head and forelegs only appear, is 
entering from the right; two men in front of it, with a dwarf carrying something on his 

r 

head, are meeting five others, clad apparently as Sramanas or Buddhist devotees. 

The other slabs of this class are mostly carved with figures of Buddha seated alternately 
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with Dagabas, sometimes separated by partitions or pilasters, and at others not. The Buddha 
is always represented as holding up the right hand, and with the left he holds part of the 
cloth coming over his left shoulder. 

\ Several of these have inscriptions, all donative, and only partially legible ; thus we read 
on one (PL lvii, No. 22) — 

Sidhaiii | Namo Bhagavato Savasatutamasa Budhasa Maihdaravathavasa pavai'tosiuUi tasa bhagihiya ...... 

“ Hail ! Adoration to the holy Buddha, the best of all beings, [the gift of .... ] sister 
of the ascetic Isiuihta [Rishigupta] residing at Mandara.” 

On another (PI. lvii, No. 23) is— 

. . . [ante]vasikasa MahejhkMnaijaklisa bhayaihtii-Nadhasirisa si[so]bMyaibtS Bu . . . . 

"... the venerable Bu . . . [the disciple] of the venerable N&dhasiri (Nathasri) the 
Mahemkh&n&j aka, [the disciples of ] ” 

On a third, shown in fig. 3 of Plate, xliii, across the bases of the dagabas' is a scarcely 
legible inscription (PL Iviii, No, 29) beginning with — 

..... vaniyiniya Nakachapak&ya, &e. 

“ . . of the merchant’s wife NakacMpaka,” &c. 

.On a fourth (Pl. xliii, fig. 8) we read (No. 30) — 

Sidhaiii — Namo Bhagavato — Vijaya[pu]ravathavasa Chbada[sa b&likaya] — vaniyiniya — Sidhiya — [unijsa pati- 
thavitaih. 

\ “ Success ! Reverence to the Exalted one ! A plinth was set up by the merchant’s 

wife Sidhi [ the daughter ] of Chhada (Chhanda) residing in Vijayapura.” 

On a fifth (fig. 9), in rounded letters of quite 'unusual type .(PL Iviii, No. 31), is the 
inscription — 

Sidhaiii hayadaya kamdadaya saihghadaya ..... [i]ma u(ih)nisai pat[i]thavit[a] ti. 

“ Success ! This coping-stone was erected ” 

On a sixth we read — 

Bhav&ta — Dhaiiimasiriaya — PasamayS — Ha[gi]s[i]riib — Chap^iii Ravisiriuvasakaih — ima patithavi[ta]. 

“Erected by reverend Dhammasiria (DharmasrikS,) and PasamS, (Prasama) [with] 
Ha[gi]siri (Agnisri), Chapa (Champa), [and~] the laic Ravisiri (Ravisri).” 

Plates XLIV, XLV. 

None of the pillars which must have stood at the gates have been left; fragments, 
however, of some of them have been found. One (Pl. xliv, fig. 2) that I dug up at the east 
gate, 9-| feet in length, had been sunk 4 feet below the pavement. It had been split verti- 
cally, and the fragment was 20 inches broad by about a foot. The lower portion of the 


Possibly the m is only an injury in the stone. 
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shaft, about 2 feet 9 inches in height, had been squared, and on the face of this was carved 
in low relief a d&gaba with a five-hooded snake on the front between two pilasters of early 
pattern. The drum had a moulded base and cornice, the latter carved with a simple rail 
pattern : the dome is cprite plain, the capital has a double coffer, and Is crowned by an abacus 
of four slabs. Over this are twenty-one small umbrella-1 ike flowers. The shaft above this 
changes to an octagon, the corners of the square being rounded off. Just where this is 
fractured has been a Pali inscription (No. 32), very clearly cut, of which we can read the 
syllables — 

Adhahfa] bli [a] 

tukasa dana ma 

pasanikamatulcna d 

The characters are of the same age as in the inscription on the fragment of a smaller pillar 
(PL fix, No. 38) found at the south gate. 

Below the level of the pavement, along with many other stones, was found a large piece 
of a chakra pillar of more than usual size, 9 feet 10 inches long, of which about G feet was 
above ground, and this does not reach to the capital (Plate xliv, fig. 1). 

It is 17 inches broad, and a good deal injured, but of the usual style. The throne, with 
tlie Sripada on the footstool, is worshipped by two figures with high turbans, one above the 
other ; on each side and above them are the c/iawri-bearers. The first section of the shaft 
consists of the foreparts of three elephants, each hearing a raja, with his hands joined in 
reverence. Above are curious animal busts, five in each of two groups, and still higher 
three dwarfs. Along the edges are figures mounted on lions and other steeds, and a fat; 
grinning figure above each — in some cases with a club. 

Near the south gate 1 was found, buried below the pavement level, the portion of a 
pillar given in fig. 3 ; it is much injured, but has borne an inscription in six or more lines 
in very early characters. Fragments of smaller pillars are- given in figs 6 and 7. 

Near the east gate was found a short octagonal pillar (PI. xliv, fig. 4); the base is 
about a foot high and 18 inches diameter, carved with plain , rail pattern. Above this is a 
short tapering shaft, crowned by a flat top, about 4 inches thick and 20 inches in diameter. 
Apparently it hasfformed at one time a large carved block, for on the part sunk under the 
level of the pavement there are several portions of sculpture representing both human and 
animal figures. 

At the south gate, however, was found the finest fragment of a pillar recovered (PI. xlv, 
figs. 1-4). It measures 13| inches by 11, and about 4 feet 3 inches in length, and is 
carved on all four sides in low relief, with four of the principal emblems of Buddhism. The 
front has the Dagaba, 23 inches high, inclusive of the chhatras, with a carved base, a very 
simple rail-pattern frieze, some festoons and medallions round the top of the dome, and the 
usual cloud of umbrella-like flowers over the capital. Above this is a half-disc over which 
the corners were chamfered off the pillar and it becomes octagonal. Below -the chaitya, in 
clearly cut letters, is the inscription (PI. lx, No. 47) — 

Sidliam V&niyasa Kutasa sa 
bheriyasa saputakasa saduhu- 
tukasa sanatukasa dakhinay il- 
ka chetiyakhabho sadkaduko danaiii. 

“ Prosperity ! A chaitya pillar, with a relic, at the south entrance — the gift of the 
Yania (dealer) Kuta with his wife, with his sons, with his daughters, with his grandsons.” 


In front of Nos. 10, 11, on Plate iv. 
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The right side has a pippal tree 16 inches high, with the low dsana or seat at the foot 
of it, on which lies a round cushion, and the Buddhapada in front. The tree is carved in 
a very conventional and archaic style. 

The third side is carved with a relic chaitya, or small circular temple or pavilion sup- 
ported on pillars. The frieze is ornamented with the chaitya window, and the dome above 
it with the same. The base is surrounded by a small parapet of rail pattern, and inside on 
a square pedestal is represented the relic-casket, crowned by a small umbrella, which is 
attached to some canopy above. 1 

The fourth side has the Chakra or sacred wheel on a low pillar behind an dsana, against 
the back of which is a round cushion marked with a curvilinear svastika. The Buddhapada 
are below as usual. Lotus flowers spring by the sides of the pillar, and over the Dharrna- 
chakra is a chhatra or umbrella with streamers, &e. 

Near the west gate was found an octagonal block, 15^ inches in diameter, with a 
‘ ehaitya-window ’ ornament on four sides and a female bust in each (PI. xliv, fig. 5). This 
must have been the finial of one of the pillars that, from the representations on the Dagaba 
slabs, we believe must have stood near the gates. 

Among the smaller stones are some blocks carved with figures of capering dwarfs 
(PL xlv, fig. 5). It is not easy to assign the place of these in the structure ; indeed it is 
probable that they were employed in more than one position. One is carved in a panel, and 
has been built into some wall or facing ; another is larger, and on a thick block which- may 
perhaps have formed a support to some vase or other object near one of the gates. 

Plate xlv, fig. 6, represents a stone found near the west gate, along with three others 
similar to it, three of them being 14 inches in diameter, 
each carved with a thick torus between two fillets, 
and with holes in one side as if to secure them on the 
pillars, of which they probably formed part of the 
caps. The fourth one, shown in the accompanying 
illustration (No. 25), is 16 inches in diameter and 10 
inches thick, and is carefully carved, as if for a base, 
with a square hole right through it. 

Under another stone was found a flat thin slab, 

25 inches in diameter, with a raised ledge 2 inches 
broad (PL xlv, fig. 7), oti which is an inscription. In 
the : centre is a hole about 2^ inches square in a raised 
circle 9^ inches diameter, carved with leaves. The interval between this and the ledge is 
scored with rays as in the chakras. This has been a chhatra or umbrella, perhaps over some 
small stupa. The inscription is perfectly distinct (PL lx, No. 45), and reads — 

Uvasikfiya Cliadaya Budhino mat-aya saputikaya saduhikaya airanaib Ufcayipabhahinaiii ehediyasa chhata 
deyadhamaiii. 

“A parasol {chhatra), the meritorious gift of the laic Chad& (ChandrS,), the mother of 
Budhi, together with her sons, together with her daughters of the venerable Utayipabhahis 1 (?) 
and to the chaitya.” 

Of the lions that stood on the gate-posts, one, very much injured, and one foot perhaps 



1 May this not be synonymous with Uttaraparvatas, or Uttaraselns? 
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of the same, with the forefeet of a couchant one, were found near the west gate (PI. xlv, 
figs. -8, 9). 

A small fragment, perhaps part of an early pilaster, carved in a very archaic style, is 
given in Plate xiv, fig. 6. It contains a chciitya , with a bodhi tree growing out of the 
capital, otnamented by three similar chaityas carved on the drum. 

One stone, or rather fragment (PI. liv, fig. l), 22^ inches wide and about feet high, 
'is carved on one side similarly to the outer rail pillars, and on the other it has had a fat 
dwarf at the bottom, similar to those on the basement of Cave III at Nasik, with five round 
discs on his hair, holding up one of the flower vases out of which flowers grow, and one large 
tendril forms a sort of oval compartment above, in which are two wingless gryphons. Above 
was the throne and perhaps the chakra with worshippers. 



26. Roll Ornament from Gandhftra. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SLABS, &c., FROM THE CENTRAL STUPA. 

We come next to a series of broad slabs, which we naturally conclude formed part of 
the casing of the central Dagaba or Stupa itself. They are found scattered about in broken 
fragments everywhere, and are generally about 2 feet 10 inches broad, with a division or 
pilaster up one side and divided into two panels, containing the usual Bauddha sacred objects, 
the Buddha in different scenes, the dhgaba, the chakra, and the sacred tree. Few of them, 
however, are entire. 

From the varying heights of different slabs, it 
would seem that the casing to which they belonged 
was about 10^ feet high, and consisted generally of two 
slabs set one over the other. The lower usually con- 
tained two panels, and the upper a third, with a broad 
frieze carved with a line of animals and over them a 
crown of double trisulas. But in some cases at least, 
the frieze was formed of a separate piece, and the slab 
below contained three panels, as in the example in the 
woodcut (No. 27 ), and in two other very similar slabs, 
each about 8 feet high, in the British Museum. 1 2 3 * * All 
three show the same three objects of Buddhist worship 
at once, and in other slabs we have the two lower 
together, and the upper one and frieze on a separate 
stone, — the ddgaba, however, is not usually repre- 
sented as it is here, with the rail round it. The five- 
hooded snake or Nhga appears in front of the ddgaba, 
either as an object of reverence or perhaps as the 
guardian of Buddhism. In the central compartment 
is the Dharmachakra or sacred wheel, the second 
member of the Bauddha Triad ; and below that is the 
Bodhidruma or tree, possibly representative of the 
Sangha or Congregation, but also the venerated sym- 
bol of Buddha’s triumph over Mara and his evil host. 2 27 • Slab £rom the st ^ a - 

At the foot of the tree stands the empty throne of the vanquisher, on which is placed what 
Mr. Fergusson has supposed to be a relic, but which may only be a cushion ; 8 while on the 

1 The woodcut is from Fergusson’s Ind. and East. Architecture, p. 101, and was first published in the Jour. R. 
As. Soc., N.S., vol. iii, p. 160. It appears in Tree and Serpent Worship, plate lxxv, as the middle slab in a recon- 
structed section of the inner rail ; but there can be no doubt this was an oversight, as the two slabs referred to 
above, which appear in plates xciii and xeiv, fig. 3, of the same work, are repetitions of the same sculptures and 
belong to the class we are now describing. 

2 The war between Buddha and the angels of Vasavattim&ra is called the Mdrayuddha, and Buddha as con- 
queror is called Mfirajit and MSrfibhibhu. 

3 We have a representation of a relic casket set upon a throne and worshipped in Tree and Serpent Worship, 

pi. lxii, fig. 1. 
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footstool are the S'Hpdda or footprints of the Teacher. All three objects have their atten- 
dant worshippers. 

“This combination,” as Mr. Fergusson has justly remarked, “is repeated again and 
again in these sculptures, and may be almost designated as the Shorter Buddhist Catechism, 
or rather the Confession of Faith, Buddha, Dkarrna, Sahgha.” 1 

Plates XLVI-XLYIII. 

An entire slab (PL xlvi, fig. 1), measuring 3 feet 2 inches brpad by 5 feet 7 inches high, 
represents Buddha seated in the lower panel with his feet drawn up, and, curiously enough, 
the Sripada on a footstool below. Behind the nimbus round his head is the foliage of the 
pippal tree. On each side are seated two male worshippers, princes or gods worshipping him, 
and above are two genii bringing offerings. Buddha’s right hand is raised — the prevailing 
mudrd here — and liis left lies in his lap, with a corner of the robe over the wrist. The 
prevalence of this attitude at Amaravati and of the dharmachakra muclni at AjantS, must 
have some connection with the difference of the schools located at the two places. 

Under this panel is the inscription (PI. Ixi, No. 53) — 

Sidhaxh | Namo Bhagapato Logaticliasa Dhaiiraakatakasa upasakasa 
Goiiidiputasa Budhaxakliitasa gharaniya cha PaduinAya pusa 2 clia Ilaihgliasa Budhi- 
...... Bodlii . . . Budharakliitasa savaka(sa) . . . (u)dliapata (vasa) 

A, 

“ Success ! Adoration to the blessed one, the Sun of the world. Urdhvapattas 3 (the gift) 
of the lay worshipper Budharakhita of Dhariinakataka, the son of Gomel! and of his wife 
Paduma (Padmh) and of (their) son Hamgha .... of the pious disciple Budharakhita. . . . ” J 

This inscription contains the name of Dhamnakataka, or Dhanyakataka, the old name of 
Dharanikdtta, 6 and which in the seventh century gave name to the kingdom otherwise 
known as Maha-Andhra. 

The upper panel represents the worship of the Dharmachakra behind the throne with 
the footprints below, by two persons of note on each side and by two Devas above. 

Another broken slab (PI. xlvi, fig. 2), of which the lower panel is nearly entire, repre- 
sents Buddha seated under a tree on what may be intended as a stone seat, with his hand 
raised as if forbidding some one or refusing some proposal. Two Devas above bring offerings, 
but an imp at his right hand brandishes a sword at him, and the female on his left is in no 
attitude of worship. This is probably a ‘ brief account’ in sculpture of the temptation. 

In the upper panel we have the throne with a deer on each side, the cognizance of 
Sakyamuni, and a worshipper. Probably the Dharmachakra was represented above, but it 
is broken off. 

A faint and much-worn inscription is cut on the middle bar, of which the following is 
the reading as far as can be made out (PI. lx, No. 50) — 

Sidham ■Etttaparavano vathavaya pavajitikaya Sagharalddtaya bS(li)kaya ja 
pavajitikaya lli(la)ya kumarik&ya ja (Se)vaya da(na) dcyadkam(ma) upata,-' 

“ Success ! Urdhvapattas meritorious gifts of the female ascetic Sagharakliita, residing 


1 j. Ind . and East. Arch., p. 102. 2 Read putasa. 3 Upright slabs. 

1 Translated by Dr. E. llultzseh, Zcitsch. der Deul. Atonj. Gcsellsch., BcL xxxvii, S. 557. 

5 Ind, Ant., vol. xi, p. 97. 5 Read udhapatd. 
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in Kutaparavana, 1 and of (her) daughter, the female ascetic IIi(]a ?) and of (her) daughter 
(Se)vii.” 2 

Another lower fragment (PI. xlvi, fig. 3) shows the worship of the Dagaba by two men, 
with two ddvatas above. And still another (fig. 4) shows the worship of the tree by two 
couples, who are each bringing offerings in Idtcis or jars, and the man in one case is pouring out 
the contents of his vessel behind the throne, which always stands in front of the stem of the 
tree. Two flower garlands hang from the foliage, and two Vidyadharas or other devatas 
are bringing offerings to it. From what is left of the upper panel in this case we learn that 
it was the Chakra worshipped by a standing and seated figure on each side. 

Still another (PI. xlvii, fig. 3) shows the tree and throne ; a man on each side holds a 
long rod, that on the right having two small parasols upon it; the other perhaps bore a 
small pennant, now hardly traceable. Behind each is a woman, and above are the usual pair 
of flying genii. On the upper panel has been the Chakra again. 

On the lower bar of this slab are two lines of inscription (PI. lviii, No. 35), which 
reads- — 

Sidhaih Saibyutakabhatukanaih.Pusa(kavanava)s&na mahath(e)ranaih Paravanuttoaih charanagata at(e)vasikasa 

pemdapatikasa Mahavanasalavathavasa Pasamasa Hainghasa cha deyadhaihma ima udhapa(to), 

“ Success ! This &rdhvapalta is the meritorious gift of the mendicant monk 3 Pasama 

(Prasama), residing in the Mahavanasala, the devoted disciple of the great Sthavira , 

who dwells in Pusa[kavana] (the Pushyaka-wood), the brother of Samyutaka, and ( the gift) 
of Hamgha (Samgha).” 

The division across this slab was ornamented with animal figures — horse, lion, &e., and 
through it passed three iron rods, probably to attach it to the wall or’ building against which 
it was placed. 

Numerous fragments of slabs have been found which have been carved with repre- 
sentations of vases richly ornamented, from the mouths of which spring water-lilies. One 
of these (PI. xlvii, fig. 1), pretty entire, is 4 feet 7 inches high and 2 feet 10 inches broad ; 
and another (fig. 2) measures 4 feet 2 inches by 3 feet. Each has a divisional margin up 
the left side. 

The second has an inscription along the lower margin (PI. lviii, No. 36), which 
reads — 

Sidhaih | Chammak&rasa N4gagharu[tapa]putasa Yidhikasa samatukasa sabhayakasa sabhatukasa putasa cha 
Nagasa sama(dhu)tukasa 4 san&timitabamdhavasa deyadhaihma 

punaghadakapato. 

“Success! A tablet with a filled vase, the meritorious gift of the leather-worker (I) 5 
Vidhika, the son of Nttgagharu(tapa), with his mother, with his wife, with his brothers, and 
of his son N&ga, with his daughters, with his relatives, friends, and connections.” 


1 For Kuta°, however, we might read Devcf or Jeta°. 

2 Dr. Hultzsch in Zeitsch. d. Deut. Morg. Oesel, Ed. xxxvii, S. 557. 

3 The PindapAtiha or Pendapatiha is a priest who must obtain his food by going personally to the houses of 
the faithful and having it placed in his bowl. See Burnouf, Introd. (2d. ed.}, pp. 273-74; Spence Hardy, E. 

' Monach ., p. 97 ; Remusat, Foe-lcoue-ld (Laidlay’s ed.), p. SsJ 

4 The dim has been omitted, and then inserted beio Sine. 

“ Childers remarks that the word Chammakaro appear-, to mean a blacksmith or carpenter. 
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The punnaghata, we learn from the Mahdwanso, was a favourite symbol of good luck. 
When Duthagamini was about to lay out the dimensions' of the great Ruanwelli D&gaba (cir. 
B.c. 160), a punnaghato or ‘ filled chalice ’ was deposited in the centre with all honours. In the 
relic-casket he placed a bodhi-tree of gold, and at the foot of it were arranged “ rows of 
vases, filled (punnd-punnaghata) with the various flowers represented in jewellery, and with 
the four kinds of perfumed waters.” And among the sculptured decorations we read of “ the 
four great kings, thirty devas and thirty-two princes, twenty-eight chiefs of yaJcshas ; above 
these again devas bowing down with clasped hands raised over their heads ; still higher 
(others bearing) vases of flowers (; pupphapunnaghatd ), dancing devas and chanting 
devas,” 1 &c. 

Another slab (PL xlviii, fig. 2) is a fragment of one of these, forming part of the lower 
panel. It represents Buddha in an ample robe with his left hand in his lap and the right 
uplifted teaching the Nagas ; on his left one N&ga-r&ja and his queen are worshipping him, 
and the same was on the other side but is mostly broken off. Above is a Gandharva or other 
dbvata flying with an offering. At the right edge is a border with three flutes and rosettes 
11 inches apart. 

Another of the slabs first described (PL xlviii, fig. l), fractured at the top, has the 
Chakra and worshippers in the upper panel, and the tree, with two male worshippers 
on each side bringing vases as offerings, or perhaps containing perfumed water to be 
offered. Below is an inscription in two lines, but not very clear. 

Other slabs (Pll. xlvii, 3, and xlviii, 2) are surmounted by a band of trisulas, which are 
perforated in the centres for iron bolts, that passed through them and secured them to the 
building. The lower half is occupied by a representation of the ddgaba and worshippers, and 
over this' is a belt carved with animals, all galloping to the left. From the irregular way these 
slabs terminate below, the side division at one edge of the lower panel, and the way in which the 
slabs previously described break off at the top, it seems pretty certain that those now under 
notice formed the upper portions of the others, and it confirms this that three slabs in the British 
Museum, as already noticed, contain three panels — the tree, the chakra, and the ddgaba, and 
measure fully feet ; and if on this be placed the height of the trisulas and bands over the 
ddgaba the whole is about 10),- feet ; so also one of the ddgaba and trisula slabs placed over 
the two-panelled slabs first described gives a height of about 10 feet 4 inches. And as these 
belonged to the stfipa itself, they may have ornamented either the basement or the first and 
perpendicular portion just above the base : to the one or other they must be assigned. They 
are no way remarkable in sculpture, but a good deal weatherworn, and have been found in 
the debris surrounding the outer rail, often lying flat, as if they had at some time been in 
process of removal for building purposes or to be burnt to lime. 

Broken fragments of these slabs are numerous. 

Among the sculptures of this class in the British Museum is a fragment of one that 
has evidently been cut down, for it is now only twenty inches wide ; but it probably formed 
the lower panel of one of these slabs, and is represented in the accompanying woodcut (No. 
28). As is the case in many other examples, the Dagaba is divided into compartments 
by pilasters with two lions on the capitals, which are of a curious Persepolitan type, 
but altogether of considerable elegance, and found also in the early caves at Pitalkhor^, 
and in other sculptures here and on the casing of the Jaggayyapeta stupa, in which 


i Mahaw., r p. 172, 180, 182, 
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too the shafts are of the same form, and, like the pillars of the outer rail, have one cen- 
tral circular disc, and two half circles at top and bottom. 

Between them, as if in the place of honour, is placed the five- 
headed cobra or Naga, on the right the sacred wheel, and on 
the left the tree. The peculiar arrangement of numerous 
umbrellas over the capital is also met with in Cave III, or 
that containing the inscription of Satakarni Gautamiputra, at 
Nasik; and in later examples here these appendages appear 
in great clusters like thick foliage. As representing a relic 
shrine, of which the great stupa itself was an example, these 
sculptured chaityas or ddgabas were probably objects of 
veneration, and with the chakra and the Sacred Tree were 
distinctly Bauddha symbols ; while the snake may represent 
the aboriginal cult with which Buddhism allied itself in the 
Andhra country, as it did with other forms of demonology in 
Ceylon and Nepal. 

A few stones, mostly broken, were found chiefly on the 
east side of the stiipa, characterised by an archaic style of 
sculpture, and in some instances also with inscriptions in a very 
early type of alphabet. These must be the oldest sculptures here, 
slabs carved with pilasters and a frieze about 13 inches deep. 

Of this class of sculptures two very fine examples of the frieze are given in Plate xlviii, 
fig. 4. The first is 3' 10" long by 13" high and in very perfect condition. On tire lower 
projecting member it has an inscription preceded by a shield and followed by a symbol 
resembling- in outline the bhadrdsana or cane seat, — symbols which occur on the early 
Bauddha cave inscriptions of Western India and on the Hathi Gumpha inscription at 
Khandagiri in Orissa. The letters are small but clearly incised, and read — 

Sidhaiii. Kuditranivasikasa bhayata-Nagasa atavasikasa daharabhikhusa Vidhikasa atevasiniya cha Budhar- 
akhitaya natiya cha Chdlabudharakhitaya cha utarayake pato dana. 



28. Representation of a Dagaba with 
emblems. 1 


They are portions of 


“ Success ! A tablet at the northern gate, the gift of the young monk Yidhika, the pupil 
of the reverend N&ga, who resides at Kudura, and of (Ms) pupil Budharakhita, and of (her) 
granddaughter, and of the younger Budharakhita.” 1 2 

In the recessed face above this are four square holes, the use of which we can only con- 
jecture ; and over it is a torus moulding richly ornamented with creepers. On the frieze 
are three compartments of sculpture, separated by representations of a rail, each consisting 
of three uprights with three sets of cross-bars, the central one in each case carved with a 
lion. The sculptures consist of the worship of the Throne with the Dharmachakra behind 
it ; of the Chaitya by two women ; and the carrying off by the four Regents of Maya on 
the night of the conception. 

The other slab, though broken, is nearly as long, with a narrower frieze and considerably 
worn, and the sculptures are not very intelligible. 

The next example (Plate liv, fig. 2) shows a pilaster of the type of those found in the 


1 From Fergusson’s Tree and Serp. Wars., pi. xci, fig. 1, and Ind. and East. Arch., p. 102, also given in Jour. 
B. As. Soc., N.S., vol. iii, p. 158. 

2 Translated by Dr. E. Hultzsoh. 
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Pitalkhora vih&ra, with, a chakra carved on the middle of the shaft, which closely resembles 
that on the Sripdda of the Siamese. 1 Above and below this the edges are chamfered off, and 
the shaft has a.half-disc at each end ; then a carefully carved capital with a line of beads round 
it, and another between it and the abacus, the uppermost of the three members of which 
is minutely carved. On it sit two winged lions, supporting the frieze, the lowest member 
of which is a quadrantal moulding, on which is the inscription (PI. lvi, No. 5) — 

Sidhaiii Uvasikaya Sivalaya saputikaya saduhutukaya deyadhaih(ma). 

“Success 1 The meritorious gift of the laic Sivala, with her son, with her daughter.” 

A sunk fascia over this has rectangular holes in it, where the N&sik friezes have 
projections to represent the ends of rafters. It may be suggested that these were fill ed 
with wooden blocks in which fastenings were inserted, on which to hang garlands. The 
band above this is carved with small animals, the elephant, boar, bull, winged lions, &c. 
The zoophorus is divided by two pilasters and their two cross-bars between each pair of 
compartments. In the two on this stone are the ddgaha and the sacred tree, each with 
two worshippers by the sides of them. 

There is one large slab of this series 13 feet 9 inches long by 4 feet 7 inches high and 
10 inches thick, on which have been three pilasters — one of which is quite destroyed (PI. xlix, 
figs. 5, 6). The base consists of three thin plinths, as in the Nasik and Junnar caves, support- 
ing a thick lota-shaped body, carved with leaf and bead patterns. Over the lip of this 
stands a projecting member of about the same height, with three dwarfs carved upon it in 
one case, and two winged elephants in the other. From this rises the shaft, with a half- 
disc at each end, and a full one in the middle. Above this is the usual capital, surmounted 
by winged lions or horses. 

A fragment (PL xlix, fig. 7) found near this has the base of one of these pilasters, and 
under it a dado carved with geese, each carrying a flower in its beak, and above and below 
them a fillet. carved with beads. 

Another fragment of this kind (PI. li, fig. 1), more defaced, has had winged elephants 
on the capital. The boar, buffalo, elephant, and winged horses are carved on the central 
member ; and in the frieze the only compartment left show's the sacred tree again. 

On this is the inscription (No. 3) in Maurya characters : — 

Sidha Odiparivenene v&sikasa dliamakathikasa Budki 

“ Success ! (The gift of) Buddhi a preacher of the doctrine dwelling in Odipari- 

venena.” 

The upper portion of this stone, which is 3 feet 8 inches high, is only 5 or 6 inches 
thick, while below it is double this. Fig. 3 represents another example, but still more 
injured. 

These slabs so closely resemble those round the Jaggayyapetta stfipa, that we cannot 
mistake in ascribing them to about the same age. They must have belonged to the central 
building, but whether to an earlier inner rail or to the facing of the central building itself is 
not clear, though the latter seems the more probable. 

That there were additions and alterations executed on tlfe building from time to time 
is most manifest. Near the last-described slab, and quite close to the east gate, in the line 
of the outer railing, lie large fragments of at least seven great rail pillars of browmish granite, 

1 Low in Trans. R. As. Soe., vol. iii, jit,.. CD-124 ; Alabaster, Wheel of the Law , pp. 253-259, 286, 289-310. 
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which have 'been hewn or polished exceedingly smooth. The upper portions of all are de- 
stroyed, but they have stood much closer together than the marble pillars, and the cross-bars 
are very much lighter blocks of marble than those belonging to the other portions of the 
rails, and hewn smooth, with a lenticular section. It is difficult to say to what age these slabs 
belong. We have no carving or inscription to help us. Was it the first intention to sur- 
round the stApa with such a rail — not unlike that at SAnchi — from which, however, an early 
departure was made, and the* elaborately sculptured rail substituted ? Or was it at some 
subsequent period of decay that these granite pillars and their plain cross-bars were employed 
to supply a portion of the rail either destroyed or never completed ? 

On a thin slab, 15 inches by 23, is carved a large chaitya window, in which is a 
female figure, in rather a poor style of carving, standing under the foliage of a tree, into 
which she raises her right hand. Another small slab, 16 inches by 24, and more injured, 
has a similar sculpture, but better carved (PI. xlix, fig. 8). The female holds open the 
link or loop attached to her ear with two fingers of her left hand, and has a jewelled 
ornament in her right hand about to attach it. On the finial of the window in each case 
is the shield similar to one carved in the BAdsA chaitya. 1 

A portion of another slab (PI. li, fig. 4), which must be ascribed to the central 
stupa, represents the lower parts of three figures — two women and a man clad in very thin 
garments, and standing on a basement carved with the rail pattern. • Their heads are broken 
off. From inscriptions on other slabs of the same type 2 we infer that they belong to the 
same age as the large slabs carved with the Bauddha emblems. From the resemblance of 
this to what we find on the front screen walls at Kanheri and KArlA, we might suppose 
that they belonged to the base of the stApa near the gates. 

A broken slab 3 feet 10 inches broad and 5 feet 10 inches in height at the left 
side, brought from Bej wada in 1882, is all that is left of a stone 11 feet 1 inch high, 
which was drawn in October 1816 by Mr. H. Hamilton, one of Colonel Mackenzie’s staff. 3 4 
The principal figure is a horse, issuing from a gateway of. the SAnchi type, with bridle, 
saddlecloth, &c., and followed by a groom carrying an umbrella over it. In front are two 
runners and overhead two dAvas — one of them with an offering. In Bauddha legend the 
horse Kanthaka, styled AsvarAja (‘king of horses’), born on the same day as Gautama, 
which carried him away from his home when he became an ascetic, and died immediately 
after, is perhaps the best known, and this might represent him being brought out for the 
great occasion. But AvalAkitesvara is also represented under the form of a white horse 
called KAsi (‘ hairy ’)/ ‘ of most beautiful form, white as the driven snow, his head a rosy 
tint, his feet swift as the wind, his voice mellow as the softest drum.’ Again, one of the 
seven precious possessions of the Chakravarttin or universal monarch is the purple horse, of 
a mixed tint of red and blue, which suddenly appears before the king early in the morning. 
His hair is strung with pearls, which fall off when he is washed or combed, and are instantly 
reproduced more beautiful and brilliant than before. When he neighs he is heard at the 
distance of a ydjana. He has strength sufficient to fly ; and when the king mounts to tra- 
verse the world, he sets out in the morning and returns by night without suffering any 
-fatigue. Every grain of dust which his feet touch is converted into gold. 5 

1 Cave Temples, p. 231, and pi. vii, fig. 8. 

2 Tree and Serp. Wor., pi. xcv, figs. 1, 3, 4, and pi. xcvi, fig. 1. 

3 Tree and Serp. Wor., pi. xoviii, fig. 2. 

4 Beal’s Rom. Leg., pp. 336 if. 5 Remusat, Foe-koue -Id, ch. xvii, n. 12. 
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The portion now lost of this slab contained the tree with four women to the left, wor- 
shipping it, and three dwarfs or goblins— apparently inimical — on the right, with a male 
seated figure ; above are two ddvatds bringing offerings. Over this was a belt carved with 
birds, and then a panel- representing a Dagaba with two triple-hooded snakes knotted round 
its dome, and worshipped by a N&ga-r&ja and his queen on each side, while two men are 
represented digging in front of it. 

Among Colonel Mackenzie’s drawings those given on Plate xxxii, fig. 2 ; Plate xxxviii, 
fig. 4 ; Plate xxxix, fig. 4 ; and Plate 1, figs, 1 and 2, in all probability belonged to this class 
of sculptures. That on Plate xxxii, fig. 2, possibly may be of later date, but the form of the 
slab and the style seem to indicate that it is of the period of the outer rail, and may 
have belonged to the central Chaitya. The scenes on it seem to be the court of Suddho- 
dana, the night of the conception, the birth in the Lumbini garden, four Devas in attendance, 
and a fifth scene in the lower left corner, somehow connected with the birth. 



29. Outside Face of a Coping Stone from Bharhut Bail. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

STATUES AND S'RIPAdAS. 

Three defaced images of Buddha were found (Pi. lii, figs. 1, 2) which, when complete, 
must have measured respectively 5 ft. 5 in., 4 ft. (exclusive of a block 9 in. high, on which 
the second stands), and 3 ft. 2 in. Of the second and third the heads are broken off, 
the first and third want the feet, and all of them the hands. They are the usual conven- 
tional statues of S&kya Simha, with the ample robe thrown over the left shoulder and arm 
and descending quite to the ankles, and are much superior in sculpture to the later ones 
at Ajanta. The upper part of a fourth standing figure (fig. 3) and the lower portion of 
one in alto rilievo (PI. lii, fig. 4) were also found, all of the same pattern. The last has an 
inscription (PI. lix, No. 43) on the base, much obliterated, but recording that it was the gift 
of a goldsmith ( heraniJca ) and his family. 

Another image (PI. liii, fig. 2), of which the head is gone, appears to have been a salikd 
or figure of a worshipper, probably representing some benefactor to the shrine. 

Several heads of figures were also found, though in few cases were they those of a Buddha, 
but probably of chiefs or kings and their wives ; as, from the Ntin&ghEtt Cave, we know that 
the Andhra kings had figures of themselves and their families carved, I can hardly doubt 
that the alto rilievos on the inner fagades of the Chaityas at K&rfo and Kanheri represent 
families of this dynasty. Four of the pieces found at Amaravati are given in Plate lii, 
figs. 5 and 7. 

The footmark or sripdda of Buddha, like that of Vishnu among his worshippers) has 
been an object of veneration among his followers from very early times, and special 
representations of it, supposed to have been left by the Buddha himself, as that on 
Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, were objects of pilgrimage. 1 And the legends that enumerate 
the thirty-two marks of personal beauty or superiority ascribed to the Buddha specially 
mention two beautiful brilliant white wheels ( chakra ) with a thousand rays on the 
soles of his feet. But though the essential feature in the representation of this 
footmark, called charana-nydsa or S'alcya charana, is the chakra on the middle of the 
sole, there are almost always others also, and in the eastern peninsula they have ; been 
multiplied largely. In Nepal the charana of S&kya Simha is represented with a series 
of concentric circles on the ball of the great toe or on the posterior part of the sole before 
the heels, and the eight mahgala or signs in line across the sole ; these are the sahkha 
or conch, the chhatra or parasol, two fishes, two chauris , a water-pot, standard, lotus, and 
srtvatsa figure. 2 In the Siamese Phrabat or sacred footprint, the ashtamahgala are placed 
in the first line across the front part of the sole, the rest of the foot being covered by the 
chakra and remainder of the hundred and eight symbols which they reckon, Their eight 

1 Such a footprint was styled a padachaitya, Pali padaclietyam. 

2 Asiat. Res., vol. xvi, p. 460, n. 8 ; Lotus de la Bonne Lot, p. 647 ; J. R. As. Soe., vol. xviii, p. 293 and 
pi. vi. Among the presents sent by Asoka to King Devanampriya Tishya of Ceylon ( Mahavanso , p. 70) were 
apparently most of the eight symbols, — a chauri ( vdlavijani ), a diadem (unMsam), a sword ( Ichaggo ), a royal parasol 
(chhattancha), slippers ( paduka ), a. head ornament f molipattam ), a golden vase ( bhinkdro ), and yellow sandalwood 
{harichandanam), 

N 
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mangold are the royal spear (or vajra), palace, trisula, the golden lotus-vase supporting a 
royal hair-pin, the manddrava flower 1 placed on a vase or pedestal, the torch-stand, a book 
resting on a vase, and the ankusa or elephant-goad on a seat. 

Impressions of this kind appear again and again in these sculptures, almost always, if 
not quite so, under the throne or seat, whether empty or occupied by a relic-casket, and 
hence we may suppose them emblematic of the Buddha or his authority. They are repre- 
sented in front of the dagaba, resting on the folds of the snake which surround them, but 
more frequently on the upper part of the dagaba, surmounted by the umbrella of authority. 

But they also occur on separate slabs, of which the 
annexed woodcut (No. 30) 2 is an example from those in 
the British Museum, showing the elaboration of orna- 
ment on them, consisting of the thousand-rayed chakra 
in the centre, and the trisula, svastika, and other 
emblems more or less common in Bauddha heirogrammy, 
before and behind. In front of the chakra is the 
svastika with another emblem on each side. On the 
great toe is the trisula , and on each of the others a 
svastika, but all 'in very low relief. On the heel is 
the trisula with the flower or circle behind it, and on 
each side a svastika and two small flowers. 

In the excavations of 1880 and 1881 several 
examples of sripddas were found about the east and 
west entrances, none at the north or south. One on a small block, 12 inches by 10, merely 
represents the footprints with a large chakra on the sole of each, and some minute and 
nearly obliterated carving above and below (PL lii, fig. 6). 

Of a pair which, when entire, must have covered a slab 3 feet wide by nearly the same 
across, and which has been fixed, perhaps against a wall by iron bolts, we have only a large 
fragment (PL xliii, fig. 14). In the middle of the foot was the chakra with the edges formed 
of small trisulas. On the balls of the toes -were four symbols, — the svastika with curved 
ends, the flower-pot, the frmtZa-shaped shield, and on the outer sides what appears to have 
been two double vajras with flat oblong objects on each side and between. On each of the 
toes is the dharma symbol or double trisula with a small circle or chakra between. A 
sunk border about 5 inches wide, carved with creeper pattern, has surrounded the sripada, 
and outside was a raised ledge with an inscription along the front side, mostly illegible, and 
only a fragment of it left. 

A large pair (Pl. lii, fig. 8), 2 ft. 5 in. long, and 2 ft. 4 in. broad, -were found close to 
the brick building at the west gate, where they appeared to have been venerated till a late 
date. The central area of the wheel is considerably sunk, and the outer edge of it has been 
carved with small representations of the trisula. On the heel is a trisula over a wheel, and 
at each side of it other symbols 3 too much abraded to be distinguishable, except the 
svastika. 

A smaller slab (PL liii, fig. l) broken across, and the front par destroyed, but measuring 


30. Feet of Buddha with emblems. 


1 It resembles the central disc of the Amaravati trisula (fig. 9, p. 47). It is si d to be the L'ri/thrina fulgens 
Burnouf’s Introd., pp. 159, 476 ; Lotus, p. 306. 

2 Tree and Serpent Worship, pl. lxxxvii, fig. 3. 

2 See Arch. Sur. TV est. Lei., voi. ii, pl. xviii, Jig. 3, fur several of these symbol; 
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25 inches by about 22, represents the feet 18^ inches in length with the chakra on the sole 
of each, a shield or broadened trisula between two svastikas on the heel, the shield with 
some addition on each toe, and the trisula on the point of each. On the border or outer 
edge are two men worshipping on each side. 

Among the stones dug up in January 1882, from under the general level of the pro- 
cession path, was one from the north-east, measuring 4 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 9 inches, but 
broken across (Pi. li, fig. 2). It will be seen at a glance how different is the style of 
sculpture from almost anything else, yet with close relations to that on the earliest sculptures. 
A stout man holds up some pear-shaped object (is it a purse ?) in his left hand, while his 
right rests on the head of a lad, also holding up what looks like a well-filled bag in his left 
hand. The turban and heavy ear-ornaments of the man, his broad necklace and dhdti or 
loin-cloth, are carefully treated, and belong to the style represented in the paintings in Cave X 
at Ajanta. Both stand on a low brick wall, very carefully represented, but there is nothing 
else to suggest what they may have represented. Possibly the man is some bricklayer who 
made an offering to the stdpa, and had himself and his favourite son carved upon a memorial 
slab that may have stood outside the enclosure, but fell down and was neglected. 

Dug up from behind the outer railing was a fragme'nt of a statue life size (PI. lii, fig. 
9). The head, arms, and lower portion of the legs are destroyed, but what is left is 3 
feet 6 inches in height. The bust is bare except a broad necklace of seven strings with a 
square clasp across it, bearing, perhaps, a triple-hooded cobra. Flowers were held between 
the hands as if making an offering. The clothing is fixed by a belt round the waist, and is 
carefully depicted all round. The pattern, too — almost to the threads of the cloth— has been 
minutely represented. Beside it were found fragments of a rail pillar, a coping stone, and 
a fragment of an inscription, all thrown in as if to support the outer rail. 

In the Madras Government Museum are a number of stone boxes which have enclosed 
relic caskets of crystal. Of these, five were obtained by Sir Walter Elliot from the 
Zamindar of Pittapur in the Godavari district. They had been dug up early in 1848 in a 
ruined stupa near the village of Timavaram. 1 Of those represented on Plate liii, figs. 4 to 13, 
Nos. 8 to 13, most probably belonged to this collection ; that represented in elevation and 
section with the rock-crystal casket (figs. 4-7) is said to be that obtained by Sir Walter from 
the successors of the Zamind&r of Chintapalle, as having been found in the Amarftvati 
Chaitya, The collection of, such objects in the Museum, however, has been so carelessly 
kept, that there is perhaps some doubts about its identity, or that of the parts of the casket. 


1 Indian Antiquary, vol. xii, p. 34. 



31. The Death or Nirvdna of Buddha, from a Sculpture at Ajantix. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AMARAVATI INSCRIPTIONS. 

In the preceding pages, a number of the short donative inscriptions have been noticed, and 
it only remains to give transliterations and translations so far as they admit of a number of 
others — many of them only fragments — which occur on slabs of which the sculptures do not 
call for special description. They have been mostly translated and commented on in German 
by Dr. E. Hultzsch , 1 from the facsimiles I prepared, and which are photo-lithographed in 
plates Ivi to lxi. Those already translated in the previous pages are of course passed over. 

Plate lvi, No. 1. 

The most important probably of the series are Nos. 1, 2, and 4 on plate lvi. No. 1 
gives the name of Pulum&vi Vasishthiputra, of whom we have also inscriptions atN&sik, 
Karle, 2 and the Sahchi gateway, whose date we have already assigned with approximate 
accuracy to about a.d. 135-163, This clearly indicates that in his reign or about the middle 
of the second century, the Stbpa at Amaravati was undergoing additions or embellishments. 
The slab on which it was found had been broken across, and unfortunately a fragment of 
the inscription is lost. The first half of the slab I discovered near the west gateway, and 
the other half had been previously excavated. They had formed parts of a stone about 
6 feet 7 inches long aud 2 feet broad by 8^ inches thick, with two offsets along one end and 
one side, the inscription being on the outer edge or most projecting of the three steps, the 
whole having been used for some coping, possibly the cornice of a pedestal of large size 
bearing a Dharmachakra, or wheel symbol of the Bauddha doctrine. The inscription 3 is in 
tw r o lines and reads — 

(1) [Sijdham Baiio V[asi]th[i]puta[sa] s[a]m[i]sm-Pulum&visa savachhara Piriidasutariy&na[ih] IvaM- 

taragahapatisa Purigahapatisa cha putasa Isilasa sabhatukasa [sama]. 4 .... 

(2) . . saginikasa 5 bhayaya chasa N&kanikaya saputakafsa] [to] c maMchetiye Clietikiyanam 

nikasa 7 parigalie aparad&re dhamaohakam dedham[maiii 8 thjapita. 

“ Hail ! ( In) the year ... of the king, the son of the queen of the Vasishtha family, 
the Lord Sii-Puhim&vi, at the western gate, — a Dharmachakra was established, a meri- 
torious gift to the great Chaitya [of the Exalted one ] (and) in possession of 'the school of 
the Chaitikiyas, by ( tivo ) Pimdasutariyas (viz.) by the householder Kahdtara and by Isila 
(Rishila) the son of the householder Puri with his brothers, [ with his mothe r] .... with 
his sisters, and with his wife N&kauika (N&ganik&), with his sons ” 

1 In the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Oesellschaft, Bd. xxxvii, Ss. 548-564, and Bd. xl, Ss. 
343-346, but without the plates, which are essential for palseograpliic purposes. Many of them were also trans- 
lated by the same scholar for my Notes on the Amaravati Stupa (Madras, 1882). 

2 Arcluvol. Sur. West. India Reports, vol. iv, pp. 107, 108. 

3 Dr. Bhagwfmlfil Indraji gave a translation substantially identical with the following in Notes on the Amard- 
vnti Stupa , p. 27. 

4 Bead Mtmiltuiam. 5 Bead sabliaginikasa. 6 Bead Bhagavato. 

7 Bead mho java. 8 Bead deyadliammam. 
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The statement that the Stfipa belonged to the Chaitika school, otherwise called the 
school of the Purvasailas, a subdivision of the MaMsamghikas, 1 has already been referred to 
(ante, p. 24), and as it occurs repeatedly in these inscriptions, it appears sufficient to 
identify the Amaravatl Chaitya with the Purvasaila Sangharama of Hiuen Thsang. 

No. 4. 2 

On a small fragment of stone found in the south-east quadrant, where also the granite 
pillars and most of the earliest sculptures occurred, was the following fragment of an inscrip- 
tion in letters of the Mauryan type. The characters are thus confirmatory of the early date 
of the neighbhuring sculptures, and prove that, though in the second century vast additions, 
if not an almost entire reconstruction, was effected, the great Chaitya dates originally from 
perhaps about 200 B.c. It reads — 

. . . Senagopasa Mudakutalasa thabho . . . 

“ A pillar of the General Mudakutala (Mundakuntala 1) ” 3 
No. 9. 4 

On a cross-bar of the outer rail, 5 6 with a disc on each side, is the following fragment, — 

.... chikAya samanikiya 
-. . (ya) ^abhaginikaya 
(d&)na. 

“ The gift of the ascetic with her sisters.” 

No. 10. 

On the upper left corner of the flange of another cross-bar, 5 bearing a disc, carved with 
four concentric circles round the centre, the outer one filled with creeper pattern, but much 
abraded, is the fragment — 

[Sama]nikaya 

[Si]dhathiy& 

deyadhama. 

“ The meritorious gift of the ascetic [Sijdhathi (Siddharthi).” 

No. 12. 7 

This is also on the upper right corner flange of a disc of the outer rail, 8 the back of 
which is pretty entire, but of the face only a fragment remains, showing about a dozen 


1 Wo find the Chaitikas also mentioned in one of the Nasik inscriptions, and the Mahasahghikas in two of 
Pulumstyi’s reign at Karle. See Arch. Sur. W. India, vol. iv, p. 115, No. 6 ; p. 112, No. 20 j p. 113, No. 21. 

2 For No. 2, see p. 61, and for No. 3, p. 94. 

3 Zeitsch d. Deut. Morg. Gesell., Bd. xxxvii, S. 554, No. 18. Dr. Hultzsch points out that a Malidsendpati 
of Pulumdyi is mentioned in the N&sik inscriptions, and another of Siriyana Sitakaifrni : Arch. Sur. W. Ind., vol. 
iv, pp. Ill, 114. 

4 For No. 5, see p. 97, for No. 6, p. 53, and for No. 8, p. 37, 

5 No. 185 of the original numbering of the slabs excavated in 1881. 

6 No. 66 of the. same, 7 For No. 11, see p. 48. 

8 This stone and thosebearing the inscriptions Nos. 16 and 32, with a fourth, were excavated by me in the 

south-east quadrant, near Nos. 207 and 208. 
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heads with peculiarly varied head-dresses. The inscription, however, is in good preserva- 
tion, and reads — 

Chetiavadakasa bha- 

yaihta-Budhino bhatu- 
no Papino &- 
nugtadkam 
suchi-danarii. 

“ Of Papi the brother of the reverend Budhi, a Chaityavandaka, 1 the gift accompanying 
(him after death) of a rail bar (sll chi).” ■ _ 

No. 14. 2 3 

This fragment is on the upper left corner of a cross-bar, bearing a disc only on the one 
side, the other side being rounded with the section of the flanges. It is perhaps of older 
date than the others. It reads, — 

(A)ya-Kam&y& [Sadhugava]- 
(si)niyS, d&na. 

“ The gift of the worthy Kama, [inhabitant of Sadhuga].” 

No. 20 (pi. lvii). 8 

This is from a fragment of a slab which has borne one of the large flower vases. What 
remains of the inscription reads — 

bhaya[iii]gena sabhaginakena 

(a)badamala karita satas(i)ch(e). 

• l ... 

“ An abadamala 4 5 was caused to be made with his sisters.” 

No. 25. s 

This inscription is on two fragments of stone, but appears to have belonged to the same 
block. It reads — 

(a) ... . liyanaih mahavinayadharasa 6 aya-Budh- 

(b) isa atevfisikasa pavachi(ta) 

“ ( The gift of) the Ascetic ..... the pupil of the reverend Budhi, greatly skilled 
in the Vinaya.” 

No. 26. 

.... kasa sadutnkasa d&narh & 

“ The gift of ... . with his daughter.” 

No. 27. 

On the upper right-hand corner of a large fragment of an outer rail bar bearing a 
single disc we have — 

Budhilagahapatiputasa heranikasa 
Sidhathasa samitan&tibadhavasa suyi 
dUnaiii 

1 This is equivalent to Chaityavdda, evidently the same as Chaitikiya, as in No. 1 above. Conf. Ind. Ant., 

vol. ix, p. 300. 2 For No. 13, see p. 55. . 

3 For No. 15, see p. 62; No. 16, p. 63 ; No. 17, p. 72 ;"No. 18, p. 84 ; and No. 19, p. 78. 

4 In a similar fragment we have alatamdld. Zeit. d. D. M. Gessll, Bd. xl, S. 346. 

5 For Nos. 22 and 23, see p. 85. .« See No. 8, p. 37. 
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“A bar {sudd), the gift of the goldsmith Sidhatha (Siddhartha), the son of the house- 
holder Budhila, with his friends, relatives and connections.” 

No. 33 (pi. lviii). 1 ! 

[ya]sa [sajmatukasa sapitukasa sabhaginikasa sabMriyasa sap[u]takasa suku . sa dplnam]. 

“ The gift of ... . with his mother, father, sisters, wife, sons . . .” 

No. 34. 

On a broken slab 4' 1 high and 1' 9" where broadest, which has borne the figure of 
a flower vase, is the following — 

(Si)dhaiii Mugudasa(ma)putasa marftmu(pama) .... 

(sadhu)butukitnaih. sasunbik&naih sanatu[k&naih] .... 

“ Success ! ( The gift) ..... of the son of Mugudasa[ma] (Mukundasarman) .... 

with their daughters, with their daughters-in-law, with their grandsons ” 

No. 3 7. 1 2 * 

This is on a broken fragment in the steps of a well near the village — 

sa gaha[pati] .... 

sabMrifyasa] .... 

thambho o[varako] . . . 

Perhaps the gift of a pillar and a cell. 

No. 38 (pi. lix). 

On a piece of a small octagonal pillar which has been cut across at an early date is the 
following in six lines — - 

Sidhaib Jadikiyanaih 8 Sidhathagahapa- 
tisa bhariyaya Khadaya sadhutukaya 
saputikaya samatukaya sabMtuk&sa 4 
(sa)gharasu(nM)ya sahajanatihi 
Bbagav^to mahachetiyapadamale 5 
apano dhariimath&na divakhaihbbo patitbavito. 

“ Success ! By Khada (Skanda), the wife of the householder Sidhatha of the Jadikiya 
( family or school ), with her daughters, with her sons, with her mother, with her brothers, 
with the daughter-in-law in her house, ( and by her) blood-relations, a pillar for lamps has 
been placed at the foot of the great Chaitya of the Exalted one as an abode of merit.” 


No. 39. 

In the village, to the east of the large temple, are several small ones built by Yasureddi, 


1 For No. 28, see p. 82 ; Nos. 29-31, p. 85; and No. 32, p. 86. 

8 The first syllables of this look almost like Jachi°. 

6 Read Bhagavato mah&chetiyapadamiUe. 


For Nos. 35 and 36, see p. 91. 
Read sabMtuMya. 
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the Zamind&r, about 1795, and the threshold of one of them, now deserted, is formed of 
a slab from the stflpa, on which is the following inscription— 

[R]ayaselanivasino vasibhfitasa 
(ma)hatherasa ayira-Bhiltarakhitasa (a)- 
(te)v&sikasa Chula-ay(i)rasa ara[ha]- 
[tajsa ayira-Budkarakhitasa atev(a)- 
s(i)niya bhikhuniya Nadaya thaihbho da(na). 

‘‘ A pillar, the gift of the worthy Chula (Kshudra), a disciple of the great sthavira of 
self-controlled mind, the worthy BhAtarakhita, resident at [R]4yasela ( Rdjasaila ) — and of 
the nun Nad& (NandA), a disciple of the Arhat the worthy Budharakhita.” 

No. 40. 

On a small fragment, probably of a slab bearing a flower vase, is the following portion 
of an inscription — 

..... Sidhathasa bhariyaya bhagoifimuya 
dhuya Bodhiya. cha danaih ima udhapa(ta). 

“This Urdhvapatta is the gift ...... of the wife of Sidhatha (Siddhartha) ... 

and of Bodhi.” 


No. 41. 

This is also on one of the tall slabs carved with a flower vase. It reads — 

Dainila-Kanhasa bhattmam oha Chulakanhasa Nakhaya cha (da)na MaMche- 
tiyap&damule udharfipato. 

“An Urdhvapatta at the foot of the great Chaitya, the gift of the Tamil Kanha 
(Krishna) and (his) brother and sister Chulakanha 1 (Kshullakrishna) and NakhA.” 


No. 42. 

On a portion split off from a pillar 2 near the east gate, and under a carved half disc 
upon it, is the following in small letters with long stems : — 

hiralhre RHhulagahapatisa bh&riy&ya Bhagiya [bsi]l(i)k&ya 

- [Dhaiii]maya natukanam [ima 2] khaiiibho. 

“[This] pillar (is the gift) of the grandsons of [I)liam]ma (Dharma) [ the daughter ] of 
Bhangi, the wife of the householder Eahula in . . hiralura.” 


No. 44 (pi. lx). 3 

On a small fragment of a coping-stone 4 are the following portions of three lines : — 

(Si)dhaih— Sulasagahapatiputena gaha(pa) 5 . . . 
nfigat&ya b&likena ya Sulasena sadhutu 6 . . . 

(da)khinapase dara k&rita deyadhama. 

“Success! The house(AoZcfor) . . . . the son of the householder Sulasa, and Sulasa, 


1 That is, “ younger” Krishna. Conf, Jdtalca 30, where two. brother-oxen named Mahalohita and Chullalohita 
appear, and in Dipavamsa, ii., Mahodara and Chhlodara. See Childers’ Diet. s. y. Cullo. 

2 No. 189 of the original numbering. 3 No. 43 is on the base Of a statue mentioned p. 97. 

4 No. 175 of the first enumeration. 5 Read gahapalina. 6 Read sadliutukena. 
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the son of ... . with his daughters ... at the southern side (of the Chaitya) caused a 
gate to be made (as) a meritorious gift.” 

No. 46. 1 

On 'a fragment of an outer rail pillar eight syllables in a later alphabet. 

No. 48. 

On a fragment of the base of another slab, 2 probably bearing a flower base, are the first 
halves of two lines, — 

Sidhaiii — Namo Bhagavato HaUighi(gapa)tiputasa Dusaka(sa) 3 

(sa)putakasa saduhutnkasa sanati(m)itabamdliava(sa) ...... 

“ Success ! Hail to the Exalted one (Buddha) ! [The gift] of Dusaka (Duskaka), the 
son of the householder Haxiighi (Samghin) . . . . with his sons, with his daughters, with 
his relations, friends, and connections ” 

No. 49. 

To the west of the south entrance was found a thin pillar 4 i' 4|" by 9] inches, and 
about 4' 2" high, with the edges chamfered off, and the usual half rosette above and below 
on all sides about 11 inches apart. On one side of it is an inscription in ten and a half 
lines, but much injured. So far as can be made out it reads— 

Sidliaih namo (Bha)gavato aehar(iy£,na) 

Mahavanasaliyana Sitripu(t&na a)- 
malana sisihasa 5 (sagharu) . . 
gahagfvjakaihdasa Dhailimilav&ni- 
yaputasa gadhikasa v&niyasa (Si)- 
ri(da)tasa sapitukasa samfttuka(sa sa)- 
blia(ri)yakasa sabhatukasa sa . . . . 
saputakasa sadhutukasa sa(vadhujana)- 
sa sanatuka(sa) 9 

sanatikasa sanatimitabaiiidhava(sa) 
saghadeyadhaiiimaiii padhanama(da)vo 
patithav(i)to. 

“ Success ! To Eeverence the Exalted one (Buddha) ! A chief (?) pavilion (pradhdna- 
mandapa) has been established, the meritorious gift to the community (samgha) of the 
merchant [Si]ri[da]ta (S'ridatta) a dealer in perfumery, the son of the merchant Dhammila 
(Pharmila) . . . (of the disciple) of [the pure teacher] Saripu[ta] living in the hall in MahS,- 
vana, -with his father, with his mother, with his wife, with his brothers, with (his sisters) 
with his sons, with his daughters, with [his daughters-in-law], with his grandsons, with his 
grand-daughters, with his relations, friends, and connections.” 


1 No. 45 is on p. 87, and No. 47 on p. 86; 

2 Originally numbered 249. Zeit. d. L>. M. G., Bd. xxxvii, S. 558. 

3 Read °galiapati°. 4 Numbered 8, see Plate iv. 

6 We should have sisiyasa here. 

6 These syllables are inserted between lines 8 and 9. 
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No. 51 (pi. lxi). 1 
* 

On a large fragment of a pillar, fully 8 feet long and 4' 4" in perimeter, with a portion 
of the rectangular base 13|- by 17| inches, and an irregular octagonal shaft, is part of a 
long Sanskrit inscription in early Telugu characters. This probably stood at the eastern 
entrance. The lines run across three sides of the octagon, but, as Dr. Hultzsch has dis- 
covered, they read from the bottom upwards, and consist of eleven complete verses, which 
contain a dynastic list of Pallava kings, and of a prose passage the end of which is broken 
off. The verses begin with a series of mythical ancestors and then give the following 
names — 

1. Pallava. 4. Arkavarman, son. 7. Nandi varman, son. 

2. Mahendravarman, his son. 5. Ugravarman. 8. Siihhavarman II. 

3. Simliavarman, son. 6. Srisimhavishnu. 

The incomplete prose passage records that Simliavarman II. paid honour to the shrine 
of Buddha at Dhanyaghata or Dhanyaghataka — evidently a vulgar spelling of Dhanyakataka. 
In another early Pallava4 inscription, 2 we also find mention of a Simhavishnu and a Mahen- 
dravarman, then Narasimhavarman, Mahendravarman II., Paramesvaravarman, Narasim- 
havarmau II., Paramesvaravarman II., Nandivarman, and Pallavamalla-Nandivarman. 

On the other side is the P41i inscription (No. 51) in two lines — 

Gahapatino Yafsujmitasa putasa Himalasa sabhariya[sa] 

Saputakasa sabhagineyasa- saduhutukasa thabha dfina. 

“ Pillars the gift of Himala, son of the householder V4sumita, with his wife, with his 
sons, with his sister’s sons, with his daughters.” 

No. 54. 3 

Sidkaiii Katakasolakasa upasakasa Utarasa samat[uka]- 
sa sabhaginikasa saputakasa sadhutukasa [d&nam], 

“ Success ! [The gift\ of the layman Utara, (Uttara) a native of Katakasola, with his 
mother, sisters, sons, and daughters.” 


1 For No. 50, see p. 93. 2 hid. Antiquary, yol. viii, pp. 273 f. ; and conf. ib. p. 167. 

8 For No. 52, see p. 67 ; for No. 53, p. 90; and No. 56, p. 38. Other inscriptions are given on pp. 58, 67, 

85, &c. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE JAGGAYYAPETA STUPA. 

Thirty miles nortn-west from Amaravati, on the Paler River, a tributary of the Krishna, and 
about four miles north of their junction, is the flourishing town of Betavolu, rebuilt by the 
same Vasu-reddi who destroyed so much of the Amaravati stupa, and renamed by him 
Jaggayyapeta. About a mile to the east of the town is a, hill of no great height, known as 
Dkana B6du or “Hill of Wealth,” on which is one of the stations of the great Trigono- 
metrical Survey. The people of the village had been in the habit of digging for many years 
past into brick mounds that covered a portion of the south-west of this hill, and in 1881 
they excavated some carved slabs. The local native officer, a more than usually intelligent 
man, hearing of this, took possession of the slabs and promptly reported the matter to 
Madras. 1 In February 1882 I visited the place, and found that there had at one time been 
on the hill a group of sthpas, mostly small, together with some other buildings of a very early 
date. But they had been so long dug over for bricks and slabs, that of one only was there 
any very distinct remains left. It was to the south-west of the other traces, and had long 
agfo lost the whole of the dome and rail, and had been rifled of its relic-casket. Ho doubt 
Vasu-reddi Venkatadri Nayadu had largely utilised the materials of this as well as of the 
others in the buildings of the neighbouring town ; indeed, in the roof of a small temple, built 
about a century ago at the foot of the hill, I found, among other slabs of the same sort, a 
portion of one of the five tall pillars which had adorned the east face -of the sthpa, bearing a 
copy of the same inscription as I found engraved on other two of them. 

On excavating round the mound, it was found to be 31-J, feet in diameter, and had been 
faced with slabs of the same stone as those used at Amaravati. They had been quarried on 
the bank of the Krishna immediately to the south ; and there can be little doubt that the 
Amaravati slabs were all -brought from the same place. The slabs surrounding the base of 
the stupa, of which many were in situ, stood about 3' 9" above the level of a procession 
path, 1Q-J feet wide, which surrounded the whole. But the rail around this had entirely dis- 
appeared : not a fragment of it could be found. It had been carried off apparently while the 
stupa itself was tolerably entire. The stlipa had next been attacked, and, if it had a casing 
of carved stone, as is quite probable, it also had been carried away, and then the material of 
the dome, on being thrown down, covered the procession path and the slabs round the base- 
ment, and conduced to their preservation. On some portions of the outer edge of the pro- 
cession path were found portions of the brick and lime base that had been made to support 
the pillars of the outer rail. 

To the south-east of the stupa, over an area of about 170 feet by 120, were found the 
lower portions of pillars, scarcely rising above the surface of the ground, but which must 
have been arranged at regular intervals about 11 feet apart. From the south-west corner of 
this area extends a low fence of large stones laid together along part of the two adjacent 
sides. This area and the lines of the pillars does not face the sthpa, but, as it were, looks 

1 This report came to the hands of Mr. R. Sewell, who was at the time collecting information for the Lists of 
Antiquarian Remains, and he naturally conjectured that this mound might represent an old stupa. 
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past the east side of it. The first impression regarding these pillars is that they had formed 
one of those groups, perhaps supporting a roof, and forming a large hall, of which we have 
several examples in Ceylon. 1 That they did form a large mandapa of some sort, there can 
be little doubt : a place of assembly for visitors to the Stupa. 

Inside the outer casing of slabs the stupa was formed of earth in layers about two feet 
thick, over each of which was laid a close flooring of very large bricks closely fitted together. 
In this way little or no water could percolate into the centre and so swell the earth as to in- 
jure the outer casing. The relic must have been deposited not lower than the base of the 
dome, for in the loose disturbed earth on the top a small fragment of the outer stone casket 
was found, and the flooring of brick over the first layer of earth below this was intact. 

The slabs surrounding the base of the sthpa are about 3' 6" to 3' 9" wide, and very few 
of them have any carving except a small pilaster up the edge. Over a carefully carved base 
of very early type is a makara, sea-horse, or other monster, and on it stands a male or female 
figure whose head reaches to the top of the shaft. These figures are probably Yakshas, and 
the counterparts of those found on the Bharhut pillars. The capital is heavy, and of the 
pattern already noticed in what are believed to be the earliest of the Amar&vati sculptures and 
in the Pitalkhora vihara. On it sit two winged animals. These reach to a flat projecting 
member, much injured all round. These pilasters are carved on one edge of each slab, and 
the back of the outer side of each is hewn away, so as to allow the plain edge of the next slab 
to be inserted with a hold of a few inches behind it, so concealing the joint and strengthening 
the whole casing. But the base of the sthpa could hardly have stopped here : a frieze 
almost certainly surmounted this, but was all carried off. 

These pilasters are so interesting for comparison with those at Bharhut, the earliest 
Western caves, and the oldest sculptures at Amarhvati, that a pretty full illustration from 
the few that remain has been given in Plates liii, figs. 14-17, liv, figs. 3, 4, 6, and lv, 
figs. 1 and 4. These render . any detailed description unnecessary. 

The stone of which these slabs consists burns into excellent lime, and no fragments being 
noticeable in the town of Jaggayyapeta is perhaps accounted for in this way, that the slabs 
were all thrown into the limekiln and converted into mortar. 

On the upper facia of some of the slabs were a few letters of inscriptions, in no case 
sufficient to yield a name or complete word, but in characters of the Maurya type, and which 
may belong to as early a date as the beginning of the second century B.c. 

A longer inscription on the pillars that had ornamented the eastern gate is in a much 
later character and will be given below ; and a still later one was discovered on a relief of 
Buddha on the pavement west of the stupa. 

The few carvings on the slabs of the basement are in very low relief and of archaic type. 

One slab (pi. lv, fig. 2), much broken, has upon it a drawing of a shrine or Punyasald. 
The front is supported by four pillars standing on a basement to which the ascent is by steps. 
Inside is seen the sripdda under a rudely drawn seat or altar, over which is a chhatra or 
umbrella with two garlands hanging from it. From the lintel also depend what seem in- 
tended for ornamental hangings or garlands, and on the floor are several round objects, but 
whether intended to represent blossoms offered or not is uncertain. In' each side division of 
the front is a female, that on the left much defaced, but the other bearing a vessel probably 
of flowers as an offering. The proportions of this and of a male figure outside to the right 


1 Fergusson, Indian and Hast. Architecture, pp. 196 f. 
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are very poor, but her head-dress, &c., are so exact a copy of some of those in Cave X. at 
Ajanta, that there can be no doubt they represent the same caste or race, and that the 
Ajanta frescoes are only a later representation of Andhra worshippers. The AjantA Chaitya, 
Cave No. X., may be almost as old as this stfipa, and it is only from the style of its paintings 
that we can conjeeturally fix its age : they are by far the oldest at Ajant4 or even in India, 
and can hardly be placed later than the Christian era, if not before it. The paintings in that 
cave, the sculptures in the PitalkhorA vihara and in the small vihAra at BedsA, and these 
fragments with the earlier sculptures found at Amaravati, are among the most important 
discoveries made in the peninsula for the elucidation of the earliest Bauddka art. Nor should 
the Bharhut sculptures be overlooked in any comparison of these early remains. If more 
boldly executed than these of Jaggayyapeta, it will be found that there are underlying 
characteristics common to both and pointing to the same age. 

The upper part of the building represented on this slab seems intended to represent a 
second storey with an arched or chaitya window on each side of a large latticed centre com- 
partment, and over this an arched roof with a large chaitya window in front, the apex of 
which rises over the ridge of the roof, and on the latter are four ornamental finials — remind- 
ing one of those on the monolithic Baths at Mahavellipuram. To the right of the building 
is a man standing on a cushion, with a scarf passed across his breast, worshipping towards 
the shrine. To the left is a date palm-tree rising to the height of the building. Parts of two 
other similar .buildings were found on two fragments of broken slabs. 

On another slab (PL lv, fig. 3) is a tall male figure, standing on a cushion with a high 
turban, broad necklace, armlets and bracelets, and his clothing gathered principally round 
his waist. An umbrella is over his head, in front is the chakra on a short pillar, and be- 
hind his head is an object like a drum, also on a short supporting pillar. Above are clusters 
of objects which may be compared to the lower ends of bags, and from five different points 
among them stream down square objects, which, it may be, represent pieces of money. 
There seem to be rude devices on them similar to what are represented on the pieces of 
money in the Bharhut scene of the purchase of the Jetavana by AnAthapindika. 1 Before or 
to the right of the man stands a woman, also on a cushion, with heavy anklets and bunches 
of balls attached, as is sometimes worn to the present day. She has very large ear-rings, 
and her head-dress is of the peculiar style only found in these very early representations. 
Below her is a horse saddled and with a plume, but the figure is altogether below propor- 
tion even to the woman, who is about half the height of the man. Behind the central figure 
are two young men paying reverence to him, each with a scarf across the chest and with 
heavy ear-rings and large turbans ; they, like all the figures, stand on cushions— possibly 
a conventionalism. Below them is an elephant about half their height, saddled, and 
with his trunk raised towards the tall man. Who this represents we know not : some 
great person, the owner of horse and elephant, with wife and sons, and symbols of 
authority. 

On two pieces of another slab was found part of the representation of a DAgaba 
having a very simple capital or relic-box without the usual abaeus, but supporting five 
chhatris of various sizes, each having two garlands depending from it. A garland is 
carried round the dome, hung apparently from projecting horn-shaped supports. 

Another broken slab (PL liii, fig. 17) represents the base of another DAgaba, with a 


1 Cunningham's Bharhut Stupa, pp. 84, f. pi. xxviii, fig. 3, and pi. lvii 
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man and woman offering flowers before it. The basement of a shrine appears on another 
fragment (PI. liv, fig. 7); and what seems to have been part of the front of a throne in 
fig. 5. The low relief of all these carvings, as compared with those of the great rail at 
Amaravati, cannot fail to strike one. 

The portions of the drum or base of the stupa facing each of the gates or cardinal points 
projected between 2 and 2|- feet from the rest for a length of from 12 to 15 feet. This was 
distinctly marked at the south and west sides, as also at the . north, — though most of the 
stones had been carried off from the last. At the east front the only stones left had been 
disturbed, but there can be little doubt the same arrangement existed at it as on the other 
sides. It was only at these fronts that any slabs were found bearing sculptures other than 
the pilasters on the edge of each. 

At three of the sides large pillars or stelae were found lying, and at the east side one 
bearing an inscription lay where it had fallen. It was about 17 feet long, but the upper 
portion of it had been broken off ; and how long it may have been originally is unknown. 
For the lower 7 Jr feet it was square, and above this octagonal. There had been five such 
stelse on each face, and on the lower portion of the octagonal shaft of this one was an 
inscription in characters that belong to about the third or fourth century a.d., but possibly 
earlier. Two other copies of it were also found on fragments of similar pillars,— one on a 
portion carried off by the villagers and broken, but secured by the local native officer ; and 
another in the roof of a small ruined temple at the base of the hill. Reduced copies of 
these inscriptions are given on Plate lxii, Nos. 1 and 2, and the third on Plate Ixiii, No. 1. 
They read thus : — 


No. 1. 

. dham Raho Madhariputasa Iklia 
. . . r(i)vira-Purisa(da)tasa sam- 

vachhar(a) 20 v&sapakham 8 divasarii 
10 (1) . . ka . the Nadattire 
vathavasa avesanisa N&kachaihdasa 
put(o) game Mahakaihdurtire vathavo 
(2) avesani Sidhatho apano mataraiii 
Nagilanirh purato katdnarb gharaniiii 
cha Samudaniih b&laka . clia Mula- 
siriba-(3)I(i)kaihcha.akabudiianikaih 
bhatukaih eha Budliinakarii • tasa 
gharaniiii clia Kanikaih balaka 
cha Nagasiri - Chamdasiri balikaiii 
(cha) (4) Sidhathanikam evam nati- 
mitasaiii . . ivagena saha g&. 

Velagiriyaiii Bhagavato Budhasa 
puvadare aya - (5) ka - khahi- 
bhe 5 save niyute apano deya- 
satanaih hi sukhaya 
patithapita ti || (6) 


No. 2. 

. . . . . . riputasa IkM- 

kunam sirivira - Purisadatasa sarh- 

v . . r ^1) divasaih 

10 Kammakarathe game Nadalfire 
vathavasa avesanisa NSkackaihdasa 
puto game Maliaka. u. (2)rure vathavo 
avesani Sidhatho apano mataraiii 
NSgilaniih purato k&tunarii gharaniiii 
cha Samudani (3) balakaiii cha Mula- 
sirim balai 


. raniiii cha Kaiimikaih balaka 
cha (4) Nagasiri-Chaiiidasiri balika 
cba Sidhathanikam evarii nati- 
mitasarfctbamdhivagena sahS game 
Ve(la) . iri . (5) Bhagavato Budhasa 
Maliachetiyapuvadare Hyaka-kham- 
bhe paincha 5 savaniyute apano deya- 
dhammaiii.(6)savasatanamhitasukh^- 
ya patith(a)pita ti (7) 


No. 3. 

Sidham Ratio Madhariputasa Ikha- 
khunarn Sirivira-Purisadatasa saiii- 
vaehhara 20 vasapakham 8 divasaiii( 1 ) 
10 Ka(m)makarathe Nadatdre 
a v e n i s a Nakachamdasa 
phto game Mahakariidurure 
avesani (2) Sidhatho apano mataraiii 
Nagilanirh purato kathnaih gharaniiii 
cha Samudanim balakaiii cha Mula- 
siriiii (3) balikam cha Nakabudhani- 
kaihbhatuka(m) cha Budbinakam tasa 
gharaniiii cha Kanikarii ■ balaka 
cba Nagasiri-Chaihda-(4) siri balikam 
ya S(i)dhathanika(m) eva(rii) nati- 
mitasaiiibadhivagena saha glime 
V elagiriyaih Bhagavato (5) Budhasa 
Maliachetiyapuvadare ayaka-khaiii- 
hhe 5 savaniyute apano deya- 
dhaihmaiii savasatanarh hi(6) tasukha- 
ya patithapita ti || (7). 


Translation. 

“Success! On the lOtii day of the 8th fortnight of the rainy season, in tlie 20th 
year of the king Purisadata (Purushadatta), the glorious hero ( srivira ) of the Ikhakus 
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(Ikshvakus) and son of the Madhara {mother ), — the artisan {dvesani) Sidatha (Siddhartha) 
resident in the village of Mali akarhd uru ra, the son of the artisan Nakachamda (Nkgachandra) 
resident in the village of Nadathra in the province {rathe) of Kamm&ka, having associated 
{loith him) his mother N&gilani, and his wife Samudani (Samudrani) and his son Mulasiri 
(Mulasri) and his daughter Nakabudhanika (Nagabuddhanik4) and his brother Budhanika, 
and the wife of the same Kanika (Kanyakit, KrishnS, or Karnika) and {their) two sons N&ga- 
siri (N&gasri) and Chamdasiri , (Chandrasri) and daughter Sidhathanika (Siddh&rthanikA), 
erected thus, together with the multitude of his blood-relations, friends and connexions, in 
the village of Velagiri, near the eastern gate of the Great Chaitya of divine Buddha, five (5) 
Ayaka-pillars, 1 which were dedicated by all {the above persons), as his own meritorious gift 
for the good and the welfare of all living beings.” 2 

Who this king Purushadatta was \^e do not know, but further discoveries may yet 
reveal something more of his dynasty. Ikshv&ku is famous in Indian legends as the 
mythical founder of the Solar race, 3 and of an early dynasty, the Aikshvakas, which, accord- 
ing to the Vdyu and Matsya Purdnas, lasted through twenty-four descents. 4 The Buddhists 
and Jainas also trace the descent of their sacred personages from the same hero. The 
Ikshv&kus are sometimes mentioned as a warlike tribe or race. 5 6 The claim of Purushadatta 
to be of this race, however, is most probably an idle boast. He may have belonged to some 
local dynasty which succeeded the Andhras on the Lower Krishna. But the character of 
the alphabet in which these documents are engraved probably belongs to a later period 
than the original construction of the sthpa. A few letters found on the capitals of the 
pilasters surrounding the base of the stfipa are of a very much earlier form ; indeed they so 
closely resemble the Maurya alphabet, that there can be little doubt that the original struc- 
ture. belongs to a date considerably before the Christian era. 

A much later sculpture was found lying on its face on the procession path north-west 
side. This was a standing figure of Buddha in high relief in a panel with an inscription 
underneath in five lines of different lengths, and in an alphabet of about 600 a.d. (see Plate 
lv, fig. 5). 

The stone measures about 3' il" by 2' 1", and the image is in a sunk recess 2' 7" by 
14", with the robe disposed as usual, and the right hand raised as if in blessing : the face is 
very short and the figure ill proportioned. On the border of the panel above the head is a 
crude conventional representation of the sacred tree, and down each side are (1) a Vidyddhara 
or other superhuman being with a conical cap, among what may represent clouds ; (2) a 
dhgaba, veryrudely represented with the five-hooded snake carved on the drum or base ; 
and (3) a standing figure with a conical cap. The Buddha stands on a lotus which is spread 


1 Ayaka perhaps means “ entrance ” or gate pillars ; there were five on each of the four fronts of the Chaityas, 
as shown in many of tlie Amar&vatt sculptures. 

2 This translation was given by Dr. G. Biihler, C.I.E. (by whom it now has been revised), in the Bid. Antiq., 
vol. xi, p. 258, and scarcely differs from that of Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, Ph.D., in the Notes on the Amardvati 
Stupa, p. 58. 

* Ramdyana, i, 5, 3 ; 23, 6 ; 47, 12 ; 70, 11, 20, 21 ; ii, 110, 6 ff. ; iii, 74; 4 iv, 17, 9 ; v, 7, 10 ; 
Malidbhdrata, i, 3140 ; xiii, 88 ; xiv, 66 ; Harivamsa, 443, 614, 667, &c. 

4 Wilson’s Vishnu Pur. (Hall’s ed.), vol. ii, pp. 171, 181, 184 ; Malidbhdrata, i 3719 ; xii, 1023 ; xiii, 189 ; 

Harivamsa, 1996 ; Ramdyana, i, 26, 12 ; ii, 36, 1 ; Qatapatlia Bralim., xiii, 5, 4, 9. 

6 Panini, iv, 1, 168 sell. — Ikshvdkurdjuah subalasya ; In Draupadiramatha, ii, 9, — leshuvatastu manorjajha 
Ikshvdkurghrdnatah sutah ; Bh&g. Pur., ix, 6, 4, in Wilson’s Visit. Pur. (Hall’s ed.), vol. iii, p. 259. 
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over part of the base and interferes with the Sanskrit inscription (PI. Ixiii, No. 4). This 
reads : — 

Svasti Bhadanta Nag&rju- nacharyyasva 

sishya[shyo] Jayaprabhacharyyafh] Tach-chhishyena Cha(ndra)- 

prabhena karapitaiii satu[tya ?] - Sngata - gata - prasada - visesha - visislita-samsaro dovamanu(ja) 
vibhdtipurvvakam Buddhatt va-prfipti-nimi ttam Buddha-pratirnani pratistha[shtfia]pitam aimmodana 
(pakslie?) kurvvantu sarvve Saugaty4g:rya(?)nyo pi 

“ Hail ! The disciple of the reverend N§garjuu&charya ( was ) Jayaprabhacharya. May 
everybody- — even one who is different from the best of Saugatas — approve of the image of 
Buddha caused to be made by his ( Jayaprabhd s ) disciple Chandraprabha, and established 
for the purpose of the attainment of the condition of a Buddha after [ the enjoyment of~\ 
greatness in the world of gods and men in the course of existences characterised by the great 
favours of the real Buddha (of whom this is an image).” 1 

As Mr. J. Fergussou has handled so exhaustively the sculptures of the Mackenzie and 
Elliot collections from Amaravati, and the contents of this volume are simjly supplementary 
to his work, much need not be said by way of conclusion. With the additional information 
we have accumulated since Mr. Fergusson’s Tree- and Serpent Worship was nrepared, his 
main conclusions have not been shaken but rather confirmed. That buildings did exist on 
the site of the Amaravati stupa before the Christian era is amply confirmed by the style o': 
the earlier sculptures and the inscriptions upon them, which point to a period about a cen- 
tury or more before that epoch ; and they evidently belonged to a stupa, — possibly the same 
that continued all through the later history of the place. Next the inscription of Pulumayi 
and others, which, on palseographic grounds, must belong to about the same age or within 
the next half century, afford evidence that the repair and embellishment of the sthpa and the 
erection of the outer rail were begun in the second century, and perhaps completed before 
the end of it, or at latest during the earlier part of the third. The sculptures of the inner 
rail would seem to be of a somewhat later date, and may not have been completed much 
before the end of the third century. 

All that has of late been discovered bearing on the history of Indian art is perfectly in 
accordance with this. The farther the palseographical indications carry us back from about 
the beginning of the second century, the less elegant and perfect the style of the sculptures is. 
About that point of time it seems to have culminated in refinement, and after a short period 
of elaborate richness of detail conventionalism began to set in. 

The remains of the Jaggayyapeta sttipa throw light upon this history. What fragments 
of sculpture remain are so closely allied to what had previously been considered the oldest of 
j those at Amaravati and to the sculptures in the oldest of the Western eaves, that they 
strongly support the accuracy of our previous determinations, while they show that most of 
the slabs of this early age found at Amaravati may most probably have belonged to the 
facing of the base of the first stupa of the Purvasaila school at this place. 

Few as they are, they indicate that the Amaravati stupa was first raised as early as per- 
haps the second century B.c. and decorated with sculptured marbles ; at a later date possibly, 
it was greatly enlarged and covered with new sculptures ; and it was in the height of its 


1 Translated by Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., Poona. The doubtful readings in the inscription are 
marked with a query. 
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popularity when the great rail was erected, shortly before a.d. 200. That very large recon- 
structions have taken place is abundantly evidenced by the numerous fragments of carved 
slabs that are found propping the pillars of the rail and buried beneath the procession path. 
Further excavations in the vast accumulations of earth and bricks round its site, if only 
carried out under skilled supervision, may yet disclose other remains of interest. 



32. The Buddhist Chaitya Cave at Elura. 


TRANSCRIPTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

OF THE DHAULI AND JAUGADA VERSIONS OF AS'OKA’S EDICTS, 

By Dr. Gr. Buhler, C.I.E. 

The subjoined transcript of the truncated Dhauli and Jaugada versions of Asoka’s fourteen 
edicts has been prepared directly from Dr. J. Burgess’s excellent paper impressions, from which 
also the accompanying plates (ixiv-lxix) are photo-lithographed. The impressions, for which 
a double lajmr of Indian country paper has been used, are by far the best productions of this 
kind which I have seen, and furnish, for the greater portion of the inscriptions/a perfectly 
trustworthy and easily intelligible text. Even in places where the stone has suffered 
considerably, an examination of the reverse of the impression frequently .permits one to 
distinguish the original strokes of the mason from the numerous accidental rents aud 
scratches. It is only in one passage of the fourth edict (Dhauli iv. 19) and at the end of 
the fourteenth edict that the real reading remains doubtful. 

The chief results deducible from the new text are the following. First, it is now 
evident that the Dhauli version, which hitherto was considered to be one of the worst and 
most carelessly executed, is in reality quite as well engraved as the others. The general 
maxim that the Asoka inscriptions offer no inexplicable words and forms, and that Asoka’s 
masons were both skilled and careful, is confirmed here quite as much as by the previous 
publication of trustworthy texts of the Girnar, Khalsi, Jaugada, Dehli, and Allahabad edicts. 

The lesson which this discovery again inculcates is, that the interpreter of these 
documents is not entitled to make many and great conjectural changes in the text. When 
his readings become inexplicable, it will be necessary for him to carefully consider whether 
his copy is really to be depended upon, and whether he himself has read correctly, 
before he ventures on a conjectural emendation. Commonplace as these remarks may seem, 
they are -yet very necessary. For, until quite lately, all Orientalists held most erroneous 
views regarding the condition of Asoka’s inscriptions, as they were misled by the imperfect 
reproductions published by Prinsep, H. H. Wilson, and others. 

Secondly, the new text shows that the Dhauli and Jaugada versions of the fourteen 
edicts arc copies made from one and the same MS. Their agreement is nearly complete. The 
apparent differences are savata (Dh. ii. 7) against savatu (J. ii. 8) ; seto at the end of Db. 
vi., omitted in J. ; Idlamna (Dh. viii. 5) against hilamna” (J. viii. 12) ; \jpa\jopaddye (Dh.- 
ix. 0) against (pajjupaddye (J. ix. 14), and possibly vasevu ti (Dh. vii. 1) against vasev\_u f]7 
(J. vii. 7). The notes show, however, that the first case is also doubtful. It will further 
be clear from the explanation 1 of the word seto, that the latter does- not belong to 


1 See below, note 32 on the text of Dh. 
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the edict after which it stands, and that it would have been out of place in the Jaugada 
version. Thus the real difference is the quantity of one vowel and the character of 
another. 

Thirdly, a supposition which I have long held, that the alphabet of the Asoka 
inscriptions was not the only one known and used in his times, receives a strong support from 
some peculiarities of the Dhauli alphabet. Twice, in the word u.pan&ni (ii. 8) and in 
Mlamnapatividhdne (viii. 1), we meet, it seems to me, with unmistakable instances of the 
use of the serif* Moreover, if the word seto has been incised by the same mason who 
engraved the body of the inscription, it is evident that he knew an alphabet closely resem- 
bling that of the Guptas and the Brdhma aksharas of the ancient palm-leaves from Japan. It 
may be objected that the form seto for sveta/i is itself a late one, and that the usage of the 
Dhauli dialect would require svete. Yet it is difficult to imagine how, in later times, 
anybody could have an interest in making such an addition. A full discussion of this 
subject would here lead too far, and I reserve it for my remarks on the palaeography 
of Asoka’s inscriptions, which will shortly appear in the Zeitsch. der Deutsch. Morg. 
Gesellschaft. 

As regards the Separate Edicts, my text differs from M. Senart’s in minor details only. 
M. Senart has also used Dr. Burgess’s impressions, and, as might be expected, succeeded in 
settling nearly all the essential difficulties. Every case where I have thought it necessary 
to differ from him has been pointed out in the notes, and the reasons why I differ have 
been given, w’here it was possible to do so. It is well known that the Dhauli and Jaugada 
versions of the Separate Edicts do not entirely agree, but show such differences as might 
be expected in two separate letters addressed to officials residing in two different towns. I 
may add, however, that the characters of the two inscriptions likewise differ not incon- 
siderably; Those of the Dhauli version resemble throughout the alphabet used for the 
ten Rock-edicts of Dhauli and of Jaugada. Those of the Jaugada version are in a few cases, 
e.g., iu the form of kha, similar to the KbSJsi letters. Some characters, especially ha and la, 
show forms which I have not seen in any other inscription of Asoka, but which are common 
enough on the documents of the Andhras and in later times. La especially has frequently 
a very modern appearance. This circumstance, too, is an important argument in favour of 
my belief that in Asoka’s times more than one form of the Southern or Lat alphabet existed. 


The Dhauli and Jaugada Veesions of Asoka’s Rock Edicts.! 


Edict I. 


Dliauli, middle face. 


(Iyarii) si 1 (pa)vatasi (d)eva- 

nam pi(ye) jin[a] (likha) 


Jaugada. 

Iyam dhammalipi Khapimgalasi 1 pavatasi deva- 
nam piyena Piyadasina lajina likhApitaf] Hida no 


* See notes 5 and 34 on the text. 

t The sign ( ) indicates that the letter or letters are slightly damaged; the sign [ ], that they are so badly 


damaged as to be almost effaced. See Plates Ixiv to Ixix, 
Dhauli Version. 

1 The inscription seems to have suffered considerably 
since the time when the first facsimiles were taken. 
The latter give a large portion of the beginning of the 
first edict and some other letters which are not now 
recognisable. 


Jaugada Version. 

1 A dot is inscribed in the angle of the vowel of pi.. 
Though it stands rather high, its regular form and depth 
show that it cannot be accidental, and must be taken 
for the anusvdra, which in the Jaugada and Dhauli 
versions is regularly placed in the vowel i, not after 
the albshara which bears the latter. 
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Dhcadi. 


Jaugada. 


. .1 .Ivaiii alabhitu pajoh. ... [1] (no) [pi] 
cha sarna - 


. . (tiya) [sa](m)a[ja] (sa)dhumata deya .... [2] [Pi.ya]- 

(dasi)ne [la](ji)[ne] . . . rnah (nam) 

. . . Piya n i (panasa- 

tasa) . . . [a](la)bhiyis(u) sffpathay(e)[. 3] Se [aja] 
ada (i)[ya]m dham(ma)lipi likhitd timnp] ..... 

. [la]bhi(ya) 


timni panani 


pool ilia (no a)l(a)bliiyisaint[i][. 4] 


kichhi jivam alabhi(tu) 8 pajohitav(i)ye[, 1] (no) 3 pi 
cha samftje kataviye[.] Bahukam hi dosam samajasi 4 
d(a)kkati devanam piye Piyadasi laj;t[.] Athi pi ehu 
ekatiya samaja sadhumata devanam piyasa [2] Piya- 
dasine lajine[.] Puluvam maka(nasa)si 6 devanam 
piyasa Piyadasine lajine anudivasam bah(fi)ni p&nasa- 
tasah(a)sani 0 alabhiyisu supa(th)aye[. 3] Se aja 
ada iyam dhaihmalipl lilckita timni yeva p&nani 
(a)labliiyaihti[,] duve majdlaf,] eke mige[.] So pi chn 
mige no dhuvam[.] Etani pi ck(u) 7 timni panani [4] 
pachha no alabhiyisamti[. 5] 


Edict II. 


(Sa)vata (v)i(ji)tasi 3 (d)e(v)anam piyasa Piyadasi(ne) 

!)••••• - - • • • ■ 

[Aiiijtiyoke nania (Y)o(na)Eja[, 5 1 [e] 

va .i .sa Aiiitiyo[ka]sa samariita lajane s(a)vat(a) (dova) 

. rii (pi)y(e)n(a) P(i)ya(d)asin[a] 3 eh 

sa cha pa . .i .isa (cha)[.] . . dhani [6] ;in(i 

m)un(i)[so](paga)ni pasnopagan(i) cha atata nathif,] sa- 
[va]t(a) (h);ilapit(a) cha (lopapi)ta 4 cha (niula) . . 

. . . . . . . (va)ta (lia)lapita cha [7] lo(p)apita 

cha [.] Ma(g)e[su] u 5 . panani khanapitani l(u)kliani 
cha lopa(p)itani patibhogaye nam|.S] 


Sa(v)ata vijitasi devanam piya(sa) Pi(ya)dasine 
lajinof,] eva pi amta[,] atha ChodaPaihdiyaSatiya,pu[t]e 

,1 s Amtiyoke nama [6] Yonalajaf,] e 

va pi tasa Amtiyokasa samamta lajane[,] savata deva- 
nam piyena Piyadasina laji 

(ch)ikisa (cha) [7] pasuchikisa cha[.] Osadhani ani 
munisopagani pasuopagani cha atata nathi[,] sa- 

va[ta] 9 

cha atata nathif,] savat(u) 10 hala(pi)t& 11 cha lopapita 
cha [.] Magesu udupan^ni khanapitani lukhani 
cha [9] 


Edict III. 


Devanam piye Piyadas(i)laja hevamahap] (D)u(v)a- 
dasavasabhisitena me iy(a)m an(apa) .i . . . (ta 

vi)j itasi me yut(a) 6 la [j]uke [cha] . . . i[ke] . [9] 


Devanam piye Piyadasi laja hevam aha[:] Duva- 

dasavasabliisitena me ,i(ya)ih (a) 12 

cha pa(de)sike cha [101 


2 There is a mark after ta which might have been 
an anusvdra, but its shape is so irregular that I be- 
lieve it to be accidental, especially as indisputable 
cases in which the form msi is used for the locative 
are not to he found. 

3 Though these words arc a little damaged, the 
instrumental terminations are perfectly plain. 

4 The correctness of the reading lopapita becomes 
perfectly certain, if one -looks at the reverse of the 
impression. 

6 A very short stroke is attached to the left of the 
top of u. Hence it might he thought that we ought 
to read odupanani. But this is impossible, as the sign 
for o in- pasuopagani (1. 7) differs very much, being a 
reversed u with an d-stroke attached ; to the right 
of the top. For the explanation see below, Note 
34. 

6 The d of yutA is not quite certain. 

Jaugada Version. 

2 The left half of the letter ta is gone, but its right 
side and the vowel u are distinct. 

3 No is much damaged, but the o, at least, very pro- 
bable. 


4 The vowel of the final si is very faint, but clearly 
traceable on the reverse of the impression. The ak- 
shara is damaged by a long slanting scratch, which 
goes from the middle of the left upstroke of the sa 
upwards. 

6 The aksharas nasa are much damaged, and the 
latter has lost its left-hand curve almost entirely. 

6 The reading °sahasani is possible, though in my 
opinion not probable. 

7 It may be did, hut the upper Ji-stroke is faint, and 
probably an accidental scratch. There is no certain 
case where chd appears instead of chu. 

8 No more than ten letters seem to have been lost. 
The final i of last lost word \Taml)apamri\i is very, 
plain. 

9 Only the straight upper stroke of ta is visible. 

10 The impression seems to decide for the reading 
savatu, though an apparent e-stroke is visible on the 
left of the ta. It is, however, not improbable that the 
apparent a-stroke is also accidental, since its shape is 
irregular. 

11 Halapitd is, according to the impression, more 
probable than hdldpetd. 

12 Only the upper left-hand, part of this letter is 
visible. 
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Dhauli. 

paihckasu paiiichasu vas«su anusayinaih 7 nikha- 
mavu athfi arimAye (pi k)arh(ma)ne hevaih imAye 
(dh)aih(m)&mi . thiy(e)[:] (s)Adhu m&t&pit(i)su 8 

(s)u(s)us[&] 9 [10] nAtisu cha[,] baiiibha- 

nasamanehi sftdhu d&ne[,] jtvesu analambhe sadlm[,] 
apaviyati (a)pabh(a)iiidatfi s&dhu[.] Palisa pi cha . . 
na[s]i 10 (yu)[tA](n)i anapayi(sati) 11 . tut(e) cha vi- 
yam(ja) ... [11] 

Edict 

Atikaih(ta)m amtalaih baMni vasasatAni[,] vadhi- 
teva pu,nit(la)ihbhe vihisA olia bhAtfiijam natisu asaiii- 
p(a)tipati sa(ma)nab&bha(ne)su a(sa)iiipatipa[ti] 12 [12.] 

Se aja devanani piyasa (P)i(y)adasi(n)e l(a)ji(n)e 
(dha)mmaehalanena bheligho(sa)ih a(ho)' dhamma- 
(gho)saiii vimAnadasanam ha(thi)ni (a)gi(k)amdhAni 
aiimani cha (d)ivi(y)ani [13] lAp&n[i] da(s)ayitu 
m.unisanam[.] Ad(i)se (b)ahfihi va(s)a(s)a(t)ehi no • 
Mtapuluve[,] tAdise aja vadhi . (de)vanam pi(ya)sa 
Pi(yad)asine lajine dhaih(m)AnusathiyA [14] (ana) 
(la)mbhe panAnam avihisA bhAtAnam nAtisu sampati 
pat(i) . manaba(m)bh(a)nesu 18 saihpatipati mAtipitu- 
sususA vu[dha]susfisA[.] Esa aiiine cha ba(hu)vidhe [15] 
(dh)ammachalane vadhitef,] vadhayis(a)ti chev(a) 
(de)vanaiii piye Piya(da)si Ifi,j(&) dhammachalanaiii 
imam[.] PutA pi (cha) 13b natipana[t]i. 14 oha devanam 
piyasa Piyadasine lA(j)ine [16] pavadhayisaihti yeva 
dliaihmaehalanam (i)maiii Ak(apa)m dhaihma[s]i 
(s)ilasi cha [ch]i[th]itu 15 dh[aih](ma)Ebi (a)nu(sa)sisaifi- 
(ti)[.] Esa h(i) se[the] (ka)iiime yA dhammAnusa- 
sana[.] Dhaiinnachalane pi chu [17] no hoti asilasaf.] 

Se imasa a(tha)sa vu(dh)i ahlni cha sadhu[.] Et(a)[y]e 
. . . (i)yam likhite[,] imasa athasa vadhi yujamtfi 
hini cha ma alochayis(u)[.18] Duvadasa vasani abhi- 


Jaugada. 

padichas(u) 13 paiiichasu vasesu anusayAnarii nikha- 
mavA atha amnaye pi kammane 


. , sa mitasamthutes. 14 [11] nAtisu cha[,] bainbha- 
nasamanehi sadhu dane[,] jtvesu anAlarnbhe sAdhu 

[12] hetute cha vi- 

yamjanate cha[. 13] 

IV. 

A(t)ikarhtam aifatalaih bahtai vasasat4ni[,] vadhi- 

teva pAndlambhe ... . 

V. -. .... [14.] 

Se aja devAnam piyasa Piyadasine lAjine 
dhammachalanena bhel 

.... [15] diviyAni MpAni dasayitu 

munisAnamf.] Adise bahfthi vasasato . . 


[16] dhaihin4(nu)sathiyA ana- 
lambhe pAnanaih avihisA bhutAnarh natisu (sampa) 18 . 

[17] Esa aihne cha bahuvidke 

dhaihmachalane vadhite[,] va(dhayi) . . 


. . . [18] Piyadasine lajine pava(dhayisaihti) [y]e(va) 
dhammacha . . 


. . [19] Dhairimachalane pi chu no ho(ti) 


..... [. 20 ] 

h[i]ni 18 cha mA aloeha(y)i . 


7 There is a dot standing in the proper position after 
sa ; but as it is smaller and not quite so deep as the 
other anusvdms , I take it to be accidental. 

8 The tops of the letters pa, (a, and sa, are much 
damaged, and the reading °pitdsu is not quite im- 
possible. 

9 The lower portions only of the three consonants 
are visible, and the ii under the second is not quite 
certain. 

10 Only the na and the i are certain, but the read- 
ing was doubtlessly \gana~\na\s\i, as in the KhAlst 
version. 

11 The tops of the letters sa and ta are much 
damaged, and a really certain reading impossible. 

12 It would seem that two more letters folloived this 
word, but it is impossible to make out any word. 

13 The reading °barhbhanesu is more probable than 
ba, as the back of the impression shows a deep circle 
detached from ba. 

138 Possibly chu. 

14 One more letter, lid, seems to have stood after 


pana\f\i, and the reading has probably been panatikd, 
similar to that of Khalsi. 

15 This may also have been chithitu. The middle 
sign is too much defaced to allow a certain reading. 

Jaugada Version. 

13 The impression shows clearly that the apparent 
second w-stroke in the first pumchasu is merely an 
accidental scratch. 

14 The left half of the final sa of mitasamthutes[u ] 
is distinct ; the right and the vowel are lost. It is, 
however, perfectly clear what the reading has been. 
It is also possible that a cha Stood at the end of the 
line. 

16 Sampa is on the impression less distinct than on 
the photograph. 

16 The shape of the vowel-mark above ha makes it 
probable that it was t, not i. The omission of the 
following cha in my first transcript, given in the 
Zeitsch. D. Morg. Gcs., is due to a clerical mistake. 
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Dhauli. 

sitasa deva(n)am (p)i(ya)sa Piyadasine lajine (ya)m . , 16 I 
likhite[.19] i . 

Edict V. 


Jaugada. 


[ 21 ] 


. . fi.(na)ih piye Piyadasi lafj)a h(eva)ih aha[:] 
Kayane dukale[.] E . . . . kayan(a)sa[,] se dukalaiii 
kal(e)ti[.] Sc me b(ahu)ke kaya(n)e kate[.] Taiii ys 
me (put)[a] va [20] n(a)t[i] (va) . . m cha t(e)n(a) 
(ye) apati(y)e me ava kapaih. tatha anuvatisarht(i)[,] 
se(suka)taih kachh(a)ihti[.] E (he)ta desam pi hiipa- 
yisat(i)[,] se (d)ukataih kachh(a)ti[.] P&(pe) hi[nama] 
[21] sup(a)dalaye[.] 17 S[e] at(ika)mtam amtalam[,] no 
hutapuluva dhaxhmamahamatfi nama[.] Se ted(a)- 
sava(sa)bhisitena me dhaibmamahamata na(m)a 
kata[.] Te sa(v)apasamdes[u] [22] v(i)y(apata) 
dhammadhitMn(a)ye 18 dhammavadhiye hitasukhaye 
eha dham(mayu)tas(a) Yona-Kambocha-Gamdhalesu 
Lathika-Pi(te)nikesu e va pi aiime ap(alam)ta[.] Bha- 
ti[mayes]u 19 [23] babha(n)ibhi[ye](s)u 20 anathesu 
ma[ha](la)kesu eha h(i)tasukhaye dhammayut&ye a(pa)- 
libodh(a)ye 21 viyapata se[.] Bamdha(naba)dbasa p(a)- 
tivi[dM](n&)ye apali(bodha)ye mokhaye cba [24] iyam 
anubamdh(a) 22 (pa)[ja] ti va [ka]iabliika[le] ti va ma- 
halako ti v(a) viyapata se[.] Iiida cba ib)ahilesu cba 
nagalesu savesu s(a)v(e)su ol(o)dhane(su) (m)[e | e va 
pi bbat(i)nam 28 me bbagininam va [25] amnesu (v)a 
na(t)i[su] 24 (savata viyapa)ta[.] E iyarii dbam- 
(man)isite ti va 25 dhammadhithane ti v(a) dana- 
sayute va savapu(tha)viyam 26 dhaiiimayutasi viyapatS 
ime dhammamalia(mat)a[.] (Im)aye atliaye [26] iyarii 
dhaihmalip(i) 27 likhi(ta)[,] chilathi(tl)ka 28 [ho](t)u 
[tatha] 25 (cba) me pa[ja] (anu)vatatu[.27] 


Deva(nam) piye Piyada . 


. . . [22] (na)t(i) va palam cba te . 


.'. ' ' . . . [23] 

s(u)padala(ye)[.] Se a . . . . . . . 


•••••• [24] ' • ■ • 

m(ma)dbi(tbd)nS . . . . 


[25] . bbanibbi . . 


[26] mokh&ye . . . 

.... [27] . . e V& 


[28] 


[29] 16,1 


Edict VI. 

Dhauli : Middle face. 

Deva(naih p)iye Pi(yada)si laja (b)evaiii aha[:| A(t)i- 
kaiii Tam) (a)iii(t)alarii[,] no (h)u(ta)puluve savarh kalaih (k 


Jaugada : Second side. 

. . Snath piye Piyadasi laja kevarh Sba[:] Ati 
(k)amtam aihtalaihf,] no hulapuluve savam kalam 


16 I am unable to say what the two signs after yam 
may have been. The remnants of the secona point 
rather to a cilia than to a pa, which other facsimiles 
give. The sense requires the reading iyam, as the 
other versions read, or some similar phrase. 

17 There is a small vertical stroke under pa, but a 
look at the reverse of the impression shows that it is 
accidental. 

ls The vowel of nd is slightly damaged, but recog- 
nisable on the reverse. 

19 The lower portions only of the letters mayes are 
visible. 

20 Two large slanting fissures or scratches deface the 
lower left and the top of ye on the right. Neverthe- 
less the e-stroke is plainly visible. 

21 Dha is plain on the reverse of the impression. 

22 Though the top of dha is defaced (as well as that 
of the following pa), it is not probable that a vowel 
sign or an anusvdra was attached. 

23 This may have been Ihdtinam. It is only pos- 


sible to recognise that the vowel was an i, but not its 
quantity. 

24 The reverse of the impression shows ndti with 
tolerable distinctness. The final su is much defaced, 
and the reading tarii not impossible. 

26 There is a dot after va, the shape of which, how- 
ever, shows clearly that it is not an anusvdra. 

26 Possibly sapapulhaviyavi, v. iih a dental tlia is to 
be read. 

27 Possibly °lipi is to be read. 

23 Ti is pretty clear on the i averse of the impression. 

29 Ho and tatha are visible on the reverse of the 
impression. 

Jaugada Version. 

1Ga Though there are only remnants of twenty-eight 
lines on this face of the Jaugada inscription, the total 
must have been twenty-nine ; for, as the first four show, 
each line contained from fifty to fifty-live alcsharas 
only. 
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Dhauii. 

atha(kam)me va (p)ativeda(n)a va[.] Se mamaya kate[,] 
savarii [kftlam] . . [mi]nasa me [28] amte olodh(a)- 
na(s)i gabh(&gala)si v[achas]i [v]initasi (u)y&n[asi cha] 
savata pativedaka janasa atham patived(a)yamtu me 
(t)i[.] Sa(vat.a) cha janasa a(th)am kal(a)riii 30 lia- 
[ka]ih[.29] Am pi cha ki[m](chh)i mukh(a)te (Unapa)- 
ydm(i) ddpakam v[fi] (s&)v(a)karii va[,] e va maliam[a- 
tehji 31 atiyayike alopite hoti[,] tasi athasi v(iv)ade 
(va) nijhati v& saihtam palisay(a) [30] ftnamtaliyam 
pat(ive)detav(iye) me ti sava(ta) savarii ka(la)m he(va)m 
me anusathef.] Nath(i) [hi m]o [to](s)e ufthUnajs- 
ath(a)saihtil(a)naya cha[.] Kataviya(mate) hi me sa 
valokahite[.31] T(asa) cha pan(a) iyaiii mule (u)than(e 
cha atha)sariitil(an)& cha[.] Nathihi kammata . (sava)- 
lo[ka](hitena)[.] (Am cha) . ehh[i] palakamani(i h)a 
kam[,] kiriitip] hhutanaiii a[na]niyarii yeharii ti [32] 

(hida) (cha kani su)khaydmi pal(a)t(a) cha sva(ga)[m] 
[djladhayamtii ti[.] (Etaye) ... . yarn 

dhammalipi likhitaf,] ch(ilathi)tika hotu t(ath)a cha 
puts, papota me palakamariit(u) [33] [sava] . (ka- 
hita)ye[.] Dukale chu iyaiii amna(ta agena pa)- 
lakamena[.] (Se)to. 32 

Edict VII . — On 

Devanam (p)iye Piyadasi laja savata ichhat(i) 
[sava](p)asaiii[da] vasevu t(i)[.] 33 Save h(i) t[e] 
(s)ayamaih (bh)av(a)sudhl cha ichhariiti[.] Mun(i)sa 
cha[l] [u]ch[a]v[u]cliachhariida uchavuchalagaf.] T(e) 
s(a)vaiii va ek(ade)s(arii) v[a] (kaclihamti)[.] V(i- 
p)u(l)e pi cli(a) dane as(a) n(a)th[i][,] (s)a(y)ame (bh)a- 
vasudlil cha niche badhaiii[.2] 


J augada. 

athakaiiime pativedanS va[.] Se mamaya ka|e[,] 
savaiii kalam [1] . . . . (sa) me amte olodha- 
nasi gabhagalasi vachasi vinitasi uySnasi cha 
savata pativedakS janasa atham pativedayariitu me 

ti[.] Savata cha janasa [2] 

(ka)m[.] 17 Am pi cha kimchhi mukhate Snapa- 
yami dapakam va sdvakaiii va[,] e va mahama- 
telii a(t)i(ya)yike (a)lopite koti[,] (ta)si athasi vivade 
va [3] . . . . .... lisa(ya) (d)narh(ta)liyaiii 

pativodetaviye mo ti savata savaih kalam hevaiii 
me anu$athe[.] ls Nathi hi me tose uthanasi 

athasamtilan&ya cha[. 47] me sa- 

valokahitef.] Tasa cha pana iyarh mule uthane 
cha athasamtilana cha[.] Nathi hi kammatala 19 sava- 
lokahitena[.] Am cha kichhi 20 p(a)lakamami ha- 
kam[, 5] ..... . (na)niyam yehaiii ti[,] 

hida cha kani sukhayami palata cha svagaiii 
aladhayamtd ti[.] Etaye (a)thaye i(ya)rh 
dhatiimalipi likhita[,] chilathitika hotu [6] . . 

. . . . (po)ta me palakamarhtu saval(o)ka- 

hitdye[.] Dukale chu iyam amnata agena pa- 
lakamenaf.] 

Right face. 

. yada(st) laja savata ichhati 

savap(a)sariidS vasev. . i[.] (Sav)e hi te 

sa(y)amaih bhavasudln cha iehhaiiitif.] Munisa 
cha uchavuchachhariida uchavuclialaga[.8J 
. . (v)[§,] ekadesam va kachhamti[.] (V)i- 

(pu)le pi cha (d)a . e 
. . [dh]i cha niche (b)adham[.9] 


Edict VIII. 


. . (kariitarii) aih(talam) la(ja)ne (vi)h(a)layataiii 
nam(a) . i(kha)m(i)su[.] . t[a] m[i](ga)viy[a] (a)mnani 
cha edisani (abh)i(l)S(m)ani liuvaiiiti (n)aih[.] Se 
dev(a)nam piye [3] P(iyada)si laja, d(a)s(avas)ablii- 
si(t)e (n)ildiami sambodlT(i)[.] , e[n]ata dha- . . . 

[..]. (Ta)[t]esa (lio)ti[,] samanababhananam d(a)- 
s(a)ri(e) cli(a) d(an)e cha v(u)dhanaiii dasane cha [4] 


30 Read kalemi. Horizontal strokes are apparently 
attached on both sides of the top of la, one of which 
must be accidental, because o is never marked in the 
Dhauii version by two horizontals placed at the same 
height. The d-stroke looks more regular and distinct 
than that on the left. 

31 A.mong the four letters placed between brackets 
a alone is recognisable, though with difficulty. The 
remainder has disappeared, but the very distinct final 
i makes the rustoi ation. certain. 

32 The word seto follows palalcamena at a distance 
of about two incites, and cannot therefore belong to 
the preceding edict. The upper part of the first 
akshara is damaged, but it seems to me certain that it 
represents a sa similar in shape to. that, of .the Gupta 


. (t) . kamtam amtalam lajd . .... 

. . . . iya (a)mndni 

cha e . . . . # . . (m)ani huvamti nam[.] Se 

devanani piye [10] Piyadasi (l)aja dasa . . . 

[.] (Ta)te(sa lio)ti[,] (sa) 

. . cha dane cha vudh&nam dasane cha [11] 

alphabet with a superscribed mdtrd. After to follows 
a long slanting fissure or scratch, which, as far as I can 
see, does not conceal a third letter. 

33 Possibly vasevu ti is to be read. 

Jaugada Version. 

17 The right side of the cross-bar and a part of the 
vortical of ka are visible. 

18 The dental tha cf anusathe is perfectly distinct. • 

19 A piece of the rock between the top of ka and 
the anusvdra has peeled off and produces a semblance 
of kd. But the anusvdra is nevertheless undoubtedly 
the correct reading. 

20 The impression shows no anusvdra. 
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Dhauli. 

hilamnapativi(dMn)e 34 cha (j)a(n)apada(sa) (j)anasa 
d(a)s(a)ne cha dhariimanu(sa)thi ch(a) . (ma) . (l;i(p)u- 
ehha cha[.] (Tado)pa(yfi esa bhuy)e abhilame hoti 
dev&nam piyasa Piyada(s)in(e) (l)ajine bh&ge 

[am](n)e[.5] 


Jaugada. 

hilamnapativ(idhst)ne (cha) ..... . . . 

. . rbmap&li(p) . 

. . . . ilame hoti 

devanaiii piyasa [12] Piyadasine lajine bhage 
(a) . . [13] 


Edict IX. 


Devanam piye Piyadast Ifija he - , am aha[:] (Athi) 
(ja](n)e uchavuchaiii mamga(l)am kal(e)ti (aba)dh(e) 

iv& . . . [j]opadHye pavasasi[. 6 j 

Etaye amn&ye cha hed(i)saye j(a)ne bahukaih mam- 
galam ka[lct]i[.] [Eta] (tu) itlil b(ah)u(ka)iii ch(a) 
(bah)u[v]i(dhaih) ch(a)(khuda)[kai»](cha) (nilathiya)* 
cha maiiigalaih. kaleti[.7] Se kat(a)viye (ch)e(va) 
(kho) (m)arh(ga)le[.] (Ap)aphale chu kho esa hedise 
mam(ga)[le] [.] . [ya]m [cha kho] (maha)ph(a)le e 

[dha]mmamaiii(ga)le[.] (Ta)tesa [dasabhatakas]i sam- 

m(y)S,patipati 35 [8] gulfinam apa(chi) [me | 

(sama)nababha(n)fcnam da(n)e[.] Es(a) arirne ch(a) 
. . . (dha)[iiima]mamga(le) [na](ma)[,] [Ta] vata . , 
(p)it(i)n& . p[ute]na pibh&tina pi [9] suv&mike(na) [pi][: ] 


(le) Ava tasa athasa niphatiy (&)[.] (Athi p)[i] . [v]ani 

v[u]te[:] 38 d&ne s[&]dh[H] ti[.] Se (nathi) 

anugahe v&[, 10] [&d]i[s]e (dh)aihmaddne dhaitima- 

(nugahe) . . . [m]i i(k)e(n)at 

sahSye(na) [p]i viyovadit(avi) . . . i [ta]si pakalanasi [11] 

. . . . . [l]&dhayitave[, 

tav (svagasa) al(adh)i[. 1 2] 37 J 


Devftn(am) 21 piye Pi(y)adasi l(aj&) 


(pa)jupadftye pav&sasif.] 

Etaye arimiiye cha [14] hedisaye jane (bah)u(ka)m . 


. (ma)iiiga(lam) kaleti[.] Se ka^aviye cheya 
kho maiii(ga)le[. 1 6] Apa(pha)le chu (kho) e(sa hedise 

ma) . . .... 

..... ... . . (bhata)kasi sam- 

my&patipati 22 guMnaih apachi(ti) p&ne(su) sa(ya)me 
[16] sama(na)b&bhanS 28 . . . e[.] Esa amne) 


pi)tin& pi putena pi bhatin& pi suv&mikena pi[:] 
i(yarb (s&dhu)[,] iyani katayi(y)e [17] .... 


. . . . . . (se) d&ne 

(a)nugahe va[,] &di[s]e 24 dh(aih)madfine dharnma- 
(nu)ga(h)e cha[.] Se chu kho miten(a.) [18] 


. yam (sH)dhfi[,] imena sakiye sv-age alMh(a)yitave[,] 
kim hi imena kataviyatalS [19] [20] 


Edict 

. y[a]naih piye Piyadasfi] (lAja) (yaso yfi k)iti va 

n(a) . . (tha) . (haiii) marim[a]t( e) i (yaso 

va ki)ti ichh(a)ti tadatvaye (a) .... [:](ja)no[13] 

.... (saiix) s[u] . (satu me) (dha)iftma ... 


X. 


. (ya)so 25 

va ki(t)i va ichhati tadatvaye a(ya)tiye cha [:] (ja)ne 
dkariimasu(s1i)saih sushsatu (me) [21] 


34 I write patividhane instead o£ peti. Though a 
horizontal stroke is attached to the top of the left- 
hand vertical of pa, its shortness shows that it is not, 
an e-stroke. A similar peculiarity has been noticed 
above in the initial u of u[du]pdnani (ii. 8), where, as 
has been pointed out, the reading odupandni is im- 
possible. In the latteT case the horizontal stroke can 
only serve to define the end of the vertical stroke. In 
other words, it must be a serif. I think that in this 
second instance it has to be taken in the same manner. 
Exactly similar forms of the serif are common on the 
Andhra inscriptions. 

35 Read samydsampatipati. The subscribed ya 
is perfectly distinct on the reverse of the impres- 
sion. 

30 There are two copies of this passage on the im- 
pression. On the reverse of one vaiii is . distinctly 
visible, and on the obverse of the other vide, not vote, 
is the probable reading. It is not 'in the least doubt- 


ful that this misunderstood passage has to he read 
“ Athi pi hevam vuie.” 

37 Possibly dlddhi. 

Jaugada Version. 

21 Nam looks nearly like n&. Rut the position of 
the apparent <t-strolce and its form on the impression 
show that it is an anusvdra which has been joined 
with the na through the peeling of a piece of the rock. 

22 Read samyd° instead of sammyd. 

23 Samabdbhana, in my former transcript in the 
Zeitsch. D. Morg. Ges., is a misprint. 

24 A due looks even on the impression like ddive. 
But the position of the circle under the vertical stroke 
and its enormous size, as well as a large flaw on the 
spot where the right-hand curve of sa ought to stand, 
show that the letter has been a sa, not a va. 

25 Only a small piece of the right side of ya is 
visible. 
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Dhauli. 

(me)[.] Etakaye ya . . . . 1 (vS) 

. i (p)ala . kama(t)i devanaih piye (p)ft(la)[t]i[k]a(y]e . [, 
14] kimtip] (sa)ka(le apa)pal(i)save h[u]v[eya] (t)i[.] 

Palisa .... [D]ukal[e] (ta age) (na) 

savaiii cha pa[l]itiji[tu][15] khudak(e)na v(&) usa(te)na 
va[.] U(satena) chu (dukala)ta[le], 1 6] 38 


Jaugada. 


.... (t)i dev&nam piye pal(a)ti(k&)yeva[,] 
(k)i(m)ti[1] 20 sakaleapapalisavehuv(ey)ati[.22] . . . 


. . . . [ljitij (i)t(u) khu(da)kena va u(sa)te(na) 

v(a)[,] Usat(e)na chu dukalatale[.23] 


Edict XIV. 


Iyam dhammalipi dev&naiii piyena Piyada . in§, 

l&j . . [likh] athi 

majhi(m)ena .[No 39 h]i save sav(a)ta 

ghatite[.17] Mahartite lii vijaye l>a(h)u(k)e clia 
likhite likhiyisa . [ch]e[va] . . [.] Athi (cha) [he] . 

• ■ • &y|>] [ 18 ] 

(k)iilxti cha[?] jane tath& patipajeyft t(i)[.] E pi chu 
heta (asa)mati likhite (sa)m .... sarri . 

(lochayitu) kala ti [1 9] 40 


jhim(ena athi) vith(a)tena[.] (No) hi save savata 
ghatite[.] Mahamte hi vijaye [24] ... 


(sa) mMhuliy^ye[,] 

kimt(i) chap] jane tatha patipajeyS, ti[.] E pi chu 

heta [25] 

[26] 


Translation . 1 


Edict I. 

This religious edict has been incised by order of King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, on 
Mount Khapimgala : — No animal may be slaughtered and offered here as a burnt-sacrifice ; 
nor shall any festive assembly be held. For King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods/sees much 
evil in festive assemblies. There are, however, also some kinds of 2 festive assemblies 
considered meritorious by King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. 

Formerly many hundred thousand animals were slaughtered daily in the kitchen of 
King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, in order to prepare curries. Now, when this religious 
edict is incised, only three animals are slaughtered daily, two peacocks and one deer ; the 
deer, however, not even regularly. But in future even these three animals will no longer 
be slaughtered. 


Kh. and Sh.), but I am unable to guess its precise 
tenor from the remains. 

Jaugada Version. 

26 It is certain that Idmti is the correct reading. 
The anusvdra stands as usual in the angle of the i. 
The remark on my transcript in the Zeitscli. D. Morg. 
Ges. has to be corrected. 


1 With respect to the translations appended, I must note that they are based on my German rendering^ 
published in the Zeitscli. der Dcutsch. Morg. Gesellsch., Bd. xxxvii, (1883-84), pp. 87-108, 253-281, 422- 
434, 572-593, and Bd. xl, pp. 127-143. The notes given there show the reasons why I differ from my 
predecessors. Full explanations of the Separate Edicts will be published in one of the next numbers of the same 
journal. I have also to state that Dr. E. Hultzsch and Dr. M. Winternitz have assisted me in the preparation 
:>.nd collation of the transcripts. 

- The italics indicate that the words have been added for clearness’ sake, and the sign [ ] that the passage has 
been destroyed in the text, and restored according to the other versions. 


8S The ta of dukatale is clearly distinguishable ; le 
is very faint. 

39 Only the a-stroke of the o in no is distinct ; lii 
is more probable than pi when seen on the reverse. 
A vertical stroke is visible after hi, but it must be an 
accidental scratch, as there is no room for a letter 
between hi and sa. 

40 The reading of the Dhauli version seems to have 
differed from that of the other three recensions (G., 


Q 
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Edict II. 

Everywhere in the empire of King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, as well as among 
those nations and prinQes that are his neighbours, such as the Chodas, the Pandiyas, the 
Satiya[puta, the Kelalaputa, Taiiibapamn]i, the Yona-king, called Amtiyoka , 1 as well as 
among those who are the vassal-kings of that Amtiyoka, — everywhere King Piyadasi, beloved 
of the gods, has founded two kinds of hospitals, both hospitals [for men] and hospitals for 
animals. Everywhere where herbs wholesome for men and wholesome for animals are not 
found, they have been imported and planted by the king’s order. [Moreover, everywhere 
where medicinal roots and fruits] are not found, they have been imported and planted by 
the king’s order. On the roads wells have been dug and trees been planted by his order for 
the enjoyment [of men and beasts]. 

Edict III. 

King Piy adasi, beloved of the gods, speaks thus : — When I had been anointed twelve 
years this following order was given by me : — “[Everywhere] in my empire both my loyal 
writers and vassals shall go forth on a tour every five years, as for other business, even so for 
the sake of preaching the sacred law in this wise : Meritorious is the obedience towards 
mother and father, towards venerable friends and acquaintances, and towards venerable 
relatives ; meritorious is the liberality towards Brahmans and ascetics, meritorious is the 
abstention from killing living creatures, meritorious is the abstention from reviling heterodox 
men. Moreover, the teachers and ascetics of all schools will inculcate what is befitting at 
divine service; both according to the letter and according to the spirit.” 

Edict IV. 

A long period, many hundreds of years, have passed, during ivhich the slaughter of 
animals, the cruel treatment of created beings, the unbecoming behaviouf towards relatives 
and the unbecoming behaviour towards ascetics and Brahmans have only increased. But 
now, in consequence of the fulfilment of the sacred law by King Piyadasi, beloved of the 
gods, the sound of drums, or rather the sound of the law, has been heard , while the 
sight of cars of the gods, elephants, and other heavenly spectacles were exhibited to the 
people. As has not happened formerly in many centuries, even so have grown through the 
god-beloved King Piyadasi’s preaching of the law the non-destruction of animals, the good 
treatment of living creatures, the decorous behaviour towards relatives, the decorous behaviour 
towards ascetics and Brahmans, the obedience towards parents, the obedience towards the 
aged. Thus and in many other ways the fulfilment of the sacred law has grown, and Kiug 
Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, will make this fulfilment of the sacred law grow still more. 
Moreover, the sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons of King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, 
will make this fulfilment of the sacred law grow until the end of time, and will preach the 
sacred law, abiding by the sacred law and by virtuous conduct. For that is the best work, 
viz., the preaching of the sacred law ; but the fulfilment of the si ired law is not possible for 
a man destitute of virtuous conduct. The growth of this very matter and its non-diminu- 
tion are meritorious. For this [purpose], viz., that they may came the growth of this matter 


1 The Chodas are the Choi as of Kanclil, the Paiiidiyas the Pandyas of the extreme south, the Satiya- 
puta is probably the king of the Satvats, the Kelalaputa the king of Kerala or Malabar, Tambapaiimi, Tamra- 
parnt, or Ceylon, the Yonas are the Yavanas or Greeks, and Antiyoka is Antioklios. 
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and may not permit its diminution, this edict has been incised. This edict has been incised, 
when King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, had been anointed twelve years. 

Edict V. 

King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, speaks thus : — Good works are difficult of per- 
formance, [He who is fully occupied] with good ivorks does something difficult of perform- 
ance. Now much good has been done by me. If then my sons and my grandsons, and 
those among my descendants who may come after them until the end of time, will thus 
follow my example, they will do what is meritorious. But he who will give up even a 
portion of these virtuous acts will commit sin. For sin easily develops. 

Now a long period has passed, and the officials called the Overseers of the sacred law 
have formerly not existed. Now when I had been anointed thirteen years, I appointed 
Overseers of the sacred law. They are busy among all sects with watching over the sacred 
law, with the growth of the sacred law, and with the welfare and happiness of my loyal 
subjects, as also arpong the Yonas, Kambochas, Gamdhalas, Lathikas, Pitenikas , 1 and 
all other nations Which are my neighbours. Among my hired servants , 2 3 among Brahmans 
and Vaisyas, among the unprotected and among the aged, they are busy with the welfare 
and happiness, with the removal of obstacles connected with the sacred law. With the 
prevention of unjust imprisonment and of unjust corporal punishment, with the removal of 
obstacles and with loosening bonds, for these purposes they are busy, considering that there 
is a numerous progeny, or, .... , or, that the person concerned is aged. Here 8 and in all 
the outlying towns they are everywhere busy in all my harems, as well as in those of my 
brothers and sister and among my other relatives. These Overseers of the sacred law are 
busy with what concerns the sacred law, with watching over the sacred law and with what 
is connected with pious gifts, on the whole earth, among all my loyal subjects. This religious 
edict has been incised for the following purpose, viz., that it may endure for a long time, 
and that my subjects may act accordingly. 

Edict VI. 

King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, speaks thus: — A long period has elapsed, during 
ivhich formerly the despatch of business and the hearing of the informers have not regularly 
taken place. Now I have made the following arrangement, that the informers may report 
to me the concerns of the people at any time, [while I dine,] in my harem, in my private 
rooms, in the latrine, in my carriages, and in my pleasure garden, and everywhere I despatch 
the business of the people. Moreover, if, with respect to any thing which I order by word 
of mouth to be given or to be obeyed as a command, or which as a pressing matter is 
entrusted to my officials, a dispute or a fraud happens in the committee of any caste or sect, 
I have given orders that it shall be brought forthwith to my cognisance in any place and at 
any time. For I am never satisfied with my exertions and with the despatch of business. 
For I consider the welfare of all people as something for which I must work. Bu 
the root of that is exertion and the despatch of business. There is no more important 

1 i.e., Yavanas or Greeks, Kambojas or Kabulis, Gandh&ras or the north-western Panjabis, Itishtikas, and 
Pitenikas, two southern people. 

2 The new reading, bhatimaya, makes it necessary to render the word by bhritimaya, and to explain it by 
“hired servants.” 

3 i.e., in Pataliputra, the capital of Asoka, 
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work than to secure the welfare of all. And what is the purpose of every effort which 
I make ? It is that I may discharge the debt which I oive to the creatures, that I 
may make them happy in this world, and that they may gain heaven in the next. 
This religious edict has been incised for the following purpose, that it may endure for a 
long time, and that my sons and grandsons may thus exert themselves for the welfare 
of all men. But that is difficult to carry out without the utmost exertion. The white 
one . 1 

Edict VII. 

King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, desires that sectarians of all kinds may dwell 
everywhere. For they all seek after self-control and purity of mind. But men possess 
various desires and various likings. They will put in practice either the whole or a part 
only of what they profess. But self-control and purity of mind are laudable in a lowly man , 
to whom even great liberality is impossible. 

Edict VIII. 

A long period has elapsed, during which the kings used to go forth on so-called 
pleasure-tours. On such occasions the chase and other similar amusements used to be 
pursued. Now when King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, had been anointed ten years, he 
went forth in search after true knowledge. Owing to this event, religious tours have become 
a regular institution here in my empire. On that occasion the following happens, viz., the 
reception of and almsgiving to Brahmans and ascetics, the reception of the aged, the 
distribution of gold, the reception of the people of- the provinces, the preaching of the sacred 
law and inquiries concerning the sacred law. It is thus that, in exchange for past pleasures, 
King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, since then enjoys the pleasures which these virtuous 
actions procure. 

Edict IX. 

King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, speaks thus: — The people performs various 
auspicious rites in misfortunes, [at marriages of sons and daughters], on the birth of sons, at 
the time of starting on a journey. On these and similar occasions the people performs 
many auspicious rites. But at such times the women perform many and various despicable 
and useless rites. Now auspicious rites ought indeed to be performed. But rites of this 
description produce no results. But the following, the auspicious rite, which consists in the 
fulfilment of the sacred law, produces, forsooth, great results. That includes kindness towards 
slaves and servants, reverence towards venerable persons, self-control with respect to living 
creatures, liberality towards ascetics and Brahmans. These and other similar virtuous 
actions are called the auspicious rites of the sacred law. Now a father, or a son, or a 
brother, or a master, ought to speak as follows : — “ This is meritorious ; this [auspicious rite] 
must be practised until the desired aim is attained.” Now it has also been said, “ Aims- 


1 This word is of course separate, and has no connection with the edict. In all probability it refers to the 
elephant, sculptured in relievo, just above the middle part of the inscription which ends with this edict. In like 
manner, we have the subscription gajatame, “ the best elephant,” under the KhalsJ relievo, and a mutilated sentence, 
va sveto hasti sarvalokasulchdharo ncima, “ the white elephant that brings happiness to the whole world,” which, 
according to M. Senart’s very plausible conjecture, also originally illustrated a relievo. Professor Kern has pointed 
out that the elephant may be a symbol of S'akyamuni Gautama, who became incarnate in the shape of a white 
elephant.- It ought, however, to be noted that the same myth is told regarding the founder of the Jaina sect, 
Juatiputra Mahavira. 
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giving is meritorious.” But there is no such alms and no such charity as the almsgiving of 
the sacred law and the charitable gift of the sacred law. Therefore a friend, or a master, or 
a companion, ought to give advice on this or that subject, saying, “ [This ought to be done] ; 
this is meritorious ; through this heaven can be gained.” For what is more important than 
gaining heaven ? 

Edict X. 

King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, does not think that glory and fame [bring much 
profit, except that] he desires glory and fame with the view that at present and in the 
future the people may practise obedience to the sacred law, and that they observe [the duties] 
of the sacred law. For this purpose [he desires] glory and fame. But all the efforts of 
King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, are made with reference to the results for a future life. 
How so \ It is his wish that all may be free from danger. [Now the clanger is sin.] But 
assuredly the thing is difficult to,accomplish,- whether for the low or for the great, [except 
by the greatest exertion] and by renouncing everything. But it is most difficult for the 
great. 

Edict XIV. 

These religious edicts! have been incised by order of King Piyadasi, beloved of the 
gods, under a form, [whether abridged,] whether of moderate length or expanded. For not 
everything is suitable in every place. For my empire is large, and much has been incised, 
and I shall incise still more. Certain sentences [have been repeated over and over again] 
because of the sweetness of their import. And for what purpose has that been done ? It is 
with the intention that the people may act thus. [But it may be that] something has been 
engraved here incompletely, [be it on account of the space, be it on account of some reason 
to be specially determined, or through a mistake of the writer .] 2 


The Separate Edicts of Dhauli and J augada. 


SEPARATE 

Dhauli . 

[Devjanaih (pi)y(a)[sa va](ckane)na Tosa(l)iyaih ma- 
h[it]mata (naga)lavi(yohala)k[&] 1 [1] . . vataviya 2 [:] 
(a)iii [ki](chhi da)[kh]a(mi) hakaiti taiii ichh£mi[;] 
kim[t]i[?] [kailimajna (pa)ti[ve]d(ay)e 2a haiii [2] duva- 
(la)te cha dlabhe haiii[.] Es(a) cha me mokhyamata 
duva[l . e . s] . (atha)si 3 aril tuphe[su 3] anusathi[.] 


Edict i. 

J augada. 

Dev&naiii piye hevam &h&[:] Sam&p&yam ma- 
hamfttS, n(a)galaviyohalaka he . rii vatav(i)yil[:] 
am kielih(i) 1 dakhami ha(k)aih taiti ichMmif;] 
kimtip] . [kaiii]man(a) 2 [pjat(i)p&taye 3 haiii [1] duva- 
late cha ala(bhe) ham[.] E(s)a cha me mokhiyamat[a] 
duv&laib 4 a(rii) tuphesu anus(a)thi[.] 


1 The text has the singular lipl, which is used in a collective sense, like siltram, kdrikd, smritih, &c. 

2 The restoration has been made according to my reading of the Khdlsl version. 


Dhauli Version. 

1 lid is probable from the reverse. 

2 The loss of two letters [hen am] is probable. M. 
Senart’s reading vataviyam is not quite impossible. 

2a Read patipadaye. The third aksliara is so much 
defaced, that it may have been originally pa, not ve, 
which latter it now most resembles; 

8 Possibly athasi. 


Jaugada Version. 

1 The final vowel of kichhi may have been long. 

2 Between himti and kammana a letter, probably 
ha or hi, has been erased. 

8 Pati looks like sati°. The additional curve is 
probably accidental. 

4 This may have been mokhiyamate, or °mata>h 
duvdla. The anusvdra is doubtful, because the dot, 
though it is very regular, stands above la. 
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Dhauli. 

Tuphe hi ba(h)ftsu p&nasahasesu A[yatA,] p(a)na . 
(gachhema) sumunisa(na)ri)[.] Save [4] munise 
paja mama[.] Atha 4 pa(ja)ye ichMmihaka[ih;](ki) . [t„ ?] 
(savena hi)tasukhena hidalo(k)i[k.- 6] palalokik[6y]e 
yu[jev](l 8 (t)i[.] (TatM) . . (muni)sesu pi (i)chhami 
hakaiii[.] (No) cha (p)ft(p)u(natha) avaga- [6] 
(mak)e iyaiii a(the)[.] 6 (K.)e(chha)v[a]ekapuli(s)e . 
nati et(aih)[,]' (so) pi desaiii n(o) savaiftf.] Dekhat.[a] 
(hi t)uphe etam[,7] suvi(hi)ta pi (niti)[.] (I)yarti 
ekapulise pi [athi] ye haibdhanaiii va (pa)likilesaiji 
va papu(n)Sti[.] Tata hot(i) 7 [8] a(kasma) t(e)na 
ba(ih)dhan(am)tik[a,] aiime oha . . [ba]hujane da- 
(v)iye dukhiyati[.] Tata ichhitaviye [9] tupheh(i)[;] 
kiiSati [?] majhaih patipadayemfi, ti[.] Ime(hi) chu 
[j.](tehi) no saihpatipajati[,] is&ya (isulopena [10] 
(nithu)liyena tulanay[a] anayhtiya alasiyena k . lama- 
(the)na[.] s Se ichhitaviyef;] kiti [?] 9 ete [11] j(ata) 
n(o) huvevu (mam)& ti[.] Et(as)a cha sava(sa) mile 
anfisu(lo)pe a[t ,](la)nS, cha niti(yarii)[.] E kilaihte 
siyfi [12] . (t)e uga(chh.)[.] 

Samchalitavi(ye t)u ya . ita[v]iy(e) etaviye v&[.] 
Hevariimeva e da(khi)ye tuphaka[.] Tena vata- 


Jaugada. 

Phe h(i) bahu(su) 6 panasahasesu [&](yata)[,] p(a)nayaih 
gachhema (su)m(u)[ni]sanaih[.] S(a)vam(u)ni(s)e [2] 
pa(j&)[.] (Ath)a pa(j&)ye ichham(i)[;] ki(ihti)[?J 
me say(e)na hita(su)kliena y(fi)jeyfi . 6 ti hida(log)ik(a)- 
palalokikena[.] 7 (He)meva m(e ichha) savamuni- 
[se]su[.] No cha [fruphe etaih] papunatha ftv(El)ga- 
make 8 [3] iyaih athe[.] 9 Kecha ekapu(l)ise p(i) 
[ma]nati[,] (s)e pi desaih no savaih[.] D(a)khata 
hi [tuphe,] (hi)suvitfi 10 p(i) bahuka[.] 10 “ A(th)i 
y(e) oti 11 e(kamunise) bamdhanaiii (pa)lik(i)lesaih 
hi 12 papun&(t)i[.] Tata [ho]t(i aka)- [4] sma tena 
ba(in)dhan(aiii)t(i)k(a) . . 13 cha vage bahuke veda- 
(ya)ti[.] 14 Tata tuphehi [i](chi)taye[;] 15 

kimti[1] majhaih (pati)patayema[.] Imehi jatehi 16 
no (samtipa)[ja]ti[,] 17 is(a)[ye] 18 ftsulopena nithu- 
liyena [5] tul&ye (a)iift(vu)tiye 19 alas(yena) 20 (k)ilama- 
then(a)[.] Hevaih ichhit(a)viye[;] 21 kinitip] me et&ni 
jatani no heyfi ti[.] (S)avasa cha 22 iyaih mule 
anasulope at(ulan)a 23 cha niti . [.] E yaift 24 [kilamte 
si] . . . 25 [6] saihchalit(u) uth(a)[ye.] 26 
(Saibcha)litavye 27 tu vajitaviya 2S pi etaviye pi[.] 
Nitiyaiii e ,ve de(khe)yi 29 


4 The long vowel of th& is visible on the reverse. 

8 The form ytijevil corresponds to Sanskrit yujyeran. 

6 the seems plain on the reverse. 

7 Ti is not quite plain, but probable. 

8 The vowel after k is not distinguishable. But it 
must have. been i. 

9 There is an anusvdra above hi ; a large hole above 
ti is clearly accidental. 

„Jaugadd Version. 

6 The vowel of hi may be long. The last vowel of 
bahusu looks like d, probably owing to an accidental 
scratch. 

0 Yujeyd is the correct reading, just as in the 
Dhauli version. 

7 Palalokikena, not °kikaye, as M. Senart writes, is 
plain on the impression. The reading of the facsimile 
Vcikoye is due to a correction. 

8 M. Senart’s reading tuphe etam pdpundtha seems 
to be correct, though the first four aksharas are nearly 
effaced. The final vowel of dvA is not distinct. 

9 The e-stroke of athe, for which M. Senart reads 
atha, is distinct on the impression. . 

10 Hisuvitd seems plain, but is, as M. Senart says, a 
mistake for suvihitd. 

10a Bahulca must be a clerical mistake. The sense 
requires niti, the reading of the Dhauli version. 

11 Read eta. 

12 Read pi, which M. Senart gives in his transcript. 

13 The last two aksharas of bamdhanamtika are recog- 
nisable. It is impossible for me to say if the following 
two signs may be read ainne, as M. Senart thinks. 

14 Vedayati seems more probable than M. Senart’s 
vedayariiti. 


16 Read ichhitaviye. 

16 Possibly jatehi. 

17 There are only four half-effaced aksharas and the 
reading may either be that given above, or patipajati. 
M. Senart’s correction sampatipajati is, however, neces- 
sary. 

18 Isdye seems more probable than M. Senart’s isdya. 
But the last syllable is half effaced. 

■ 19 Read tulandye. Andvutiye, instead of M. Senart’s 
andvutiye, is plain. 

20 Alasyena is on the impression much more distinct 
than on the facsimile. M. Senart’s alasiyena is pro- 
bably a clerical mistake. 

21 Ichhitaviye looks like ichhitaviye, owing to a 
probably accidental scratch. 

22 Possibly savasa chu. 

23 The quantity of the second vowel of atuland is 
uncertain. 

24 After niti a letter has been erased. Then follows 
e yam, not iyam, as M. Senart reads. These syllables 
have been transposed by mistake. The correct read- 
ing is nitiyam e, just as in the Dhauli version. 

28 I am unable to recognise on the impression M. 
Senart’s yd na, but agree that siyd na se must have 
been the original reading. 

20 I read uthdye instead of M. Senart’s uthi[he\, but 
must admit that the last vowel is very uncertain and that 
uthdya is possible. Uthdye or uthdya might be the 
3d pers. sing, of the optative of utlidti, Pali utthdti. 

27 Samchalitavye is perfectly distinct. M. Senart’s 
samchalitaviye seems to be a clerical mistake. 

25 Vajitaviya, instead of M. Senart’s vajitaviye is 
perfectly distinct. 

29 Read dekkhiye, as M. Senart proposes. 
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Dhauli. 

viye[: 13] (aiii)nkth ne dekhata[.] 10 Hevaih cha 
hevaiii cha [djevanaih piyasa anusathi[.] Se maha . 

(le) etasa (saihpa)tip&da 11 [14] (mahl) apfiye asaiii- 
patipati[.] Vipatipadayamlnehi etaih nathi svaga(s)a 
aladhi no lajaladhi[. 15] Du&hale hi i(ma)sa kain(masa) 
m(e) kute man(e) atilekef.] 11 * (Saih)patipajami(n)e 
chu 12 (e)t[aih] svagaiii [16] Eila(dhayisatha) [ta]. . . 

. [&]naniyai5i ehathaf.] 

Iyaiii cha lip(l) 13 t(i)sanakhatena s[ota]yiya [17] aiiitala 
pi cha [tis]e (kha)nasi kha[na]si 14 ekena pi so(ta)viya[.] 
Hevaih cha kalaihtam (t)uphe [18] (cha)gha(tha) sam- 
(pa)[ti]padayitave[. ] (Et&ye athaye i)yaih li(pi) likhit(a) 
hida ena [19] nagalavi(y)o[hS]lak& sa(sva)taiii sama- 
yaiii y[ujc]vd[tinagalaja]nasaakasma (pa)libodhe 16 va 
[20] akasmft palik(i)[les]e ya no siya ti[.] Etaye cha 
a(th)flye hakam [dhaih]mate paihchasu paiiichasu vgse- 
[- 21] su [n]i[kM]may(i)sS.mi e akhakhase a[cham]d . 
sakhin&lambhe 16 hosati[.] Etarh (&)thaih janitu 
[ta]th8, [22] kalaihti 17 atha mama anusathi ti[.] 
Uje(ni)te pi chu 18 kum&le etayeva athaye (ni)khama- 
(yisa) . [23] hedis(am)meva vagaih no cha atikHmayi- 
sati tiiiin(i) 19 vas&ni[.] Hemeva T(a)kha(si)late pi[.] 

Ada, a . . . > [24] te mah&mm nikhamisaiiiti 
anusayanaih tada ahapayit(u) 20 atane kaihmaih etaih 
pi jSnisaihti [25] taih pi tatM kalaihti a(tha) lfrjine 
anusathi ti [. 26] 

Edict 

Dev(anaih) piy(a)s(a) v(a)ch(a)nena Tosaliyam (k)u- 
male maham&a cha vataviy(a)[:] Am kichhi dakham(i 
ha)[kaih] \ ... 


Jaugada. 

amn(a) n(e ni)jhapetaviye[. He] vain 30 

(h)evaiii cha devanaih pi(ya)sa anusathif.] . . . 

. . . . . 81 [7] tarh mahaphale h(o)ti asaihpati- 

patima(M)payehot(i)[.] Vipatip(a)tayaihtamno svag(a) 
aladh(i) no lsljadhif.] 32 Du(a)hale etasa [kaift]- 

mas(a) sa me kute [ma]ne a . . . 

33 [ 8 ] 

cha &nan(e)yaih esatha svagaih cha &lMhayisatha[.] 
Iyaih cha lipi (a)nutisaiii sotaviyii . alii 34 
pi (kha) . na 86 s. taviya ek . . pi . . va . 

. . . ... . . mane cha 

36 [9] tave[.] Eta(ye) chaathfiye iyaih . khitS 

lipi 37 e(n)a mahamSta nagalaka sasvataih sama- 
yarti (yu . yu ti) 38 ne hi 

... 39 [10] paihchasu paihchasu vase- 

(su) anusamytoaih nikMmayisami 40 ma(ha)mataih 
achaih(da)ih [a]phalahata . vachanele 41 . . 

. . . i . maleva . . ... 


. . 42 [11] ... . 6javachanika[.] 

Ada anusaihyanam nikhamisaiiiti 

atane kammam e . m 

pi . n . 

[ 12 ]. 

II. 

Devanam piye hevam aha[:] Samap&yaih maha- 
matS, lajavachanika 43 vataviyS[:] Am kichhi dakhami 
hakam tam ichh&mi hakaih[,] kimtip] kaihkamana [1] 44 


10 Dekhata is probably the correct reading. 

11 The apparent e-stroke after da is not deep enough 
to be real. Sampatipada stands, as the varia lectio 
of Jaugada \_sampatipd]tam shows, for °pddam and is a 
neuter. 

lla Mane is more probable than mana. 

12 The M-stroke goes downwards, but is distinct; 
compare above, line 10, and below, line 23. 

13 Pi is not quite certain. 

14 Na is visible on the reverse. 

16 Possibly pdlibodhe. 

16 Apparently sekhina’. But the stroke before sa 
is accidental. The corresponding Sanskrit word is 
slaltshndrarnbhah. 

17 The anusv&ra of kalaihti is plain. 

18 The M-stroke is again slanting downwards. 

19 The anusv&ra of tim is probable. 

20 The w-stroke is a little damaged, but perfectly 
certain. 

Jaugada Version. 

30 The first syllable looks, owing to sundry accidental 
rents, like die. 

31 Probably eight aksharas lost. 

32 Read VjAladhi. . 


33 Dele the second sa after kammasa. Mane a after 
kute seems certain. Both versions seem to have read 
mane atileke instead of mana atileke. Probably eleven 
or twelve alcsliaras lost. 

34 Read andala. 

35 After the somewhat indistinct kha a consonant 
has been lost, which bore an i at the top. The reading 
may have been khasina, a mistake for khanasi. 

86 Probably twenty-two aksharas lost. 

37 The long i of lipi is distinct. 

38 Possibly a letter may have stood between sania- 
yam and yu\je\yu. 

39 Probably twenty-six aksharas lost. 

40 The final long £ of nikhamayisami is plain. 

41 I consider M. Senart’s emendation aphalusa to 
be correct. But the impression shows apparently 
aphalahata and vachanele or vavanele, the last vowels of 
which are uncertain. The whole passage seems to be 
corrupt. 

42 Probably eleven alcsharas lost. 

43 Read mahamata Idjavachanika. 

44 M. Senart reads kamkaihmana. The reverse of 
the impression shows the reading given above with 
perfect plainness. It is, however, a mistake for kam~ 

\ mana, i.e., karmand. 
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Dhauli. 

[1] du(vala)te cha (a)labhe ham[.] Es(a) cha me 

mokhyam(ata duv&)la etasi (a)thasi am tuph(e)[su] 

(mama) [2.] Atha paj&y(e) 

iehhfim(i) hakam[,] k[ir£i]ti (sa)vena hi[tasukhe](na) 

iiid(a)lo[kika](pSla)lokikaye yujevil ti h(e)v . . 

... (uni . . u) [3] siya[,] Amt&narii 

avijit(anam) kichh(am)d. su lij. . [phe]s . . . 

. , mav(e) 21 i(chha ma)ma aiht(e)su . . (p)li(p)mievu te 

iti[,] devanaiii p[i[y a . (vi)g. n(a) ma(m)&(ye)[4] 

liuvevu ti asvasevu clia sukhariimeva lahevu mama 
(te) no dukha(m)[.] 22 Hevaiii . . n[e]vh [i]ti[,] khami- 
sati 23 ne devanaiii p(i)y(e) (aph&)ka(iii) 24 ti e ch(a)k:iy 0 
khamitave[;] mama (ni)mit[am] cha dhaiimiam chale- 
v(u)[, 5] hidaloka palaloka(m) cha (a)ladhayevi'i[.] 
(E)tasi athasi hak(aih) anusasftmi tuphe[.] Ana- 
ne) eta(k)ena hakam[,] anusasitu chhamdarii) 

cha veditu & (hi) 26 (dhi)ti, patimna cha mam(a) [6] 
(aja)l(a)[.] S(e) hevam katu kaiiime chal(i)t(a)vi(y)e[,] 
asv(a) . . . .i (cha t&ni)[,] ena papunevft iti atha pita 
tatha 20 devfinaiii piy(e) aphaka[,] 27 atha cha at&narii 28 
hevam devanaiii pi(y)e [a]nu(kariipati) aphe[, 7] atha 
cha paja h(e)varii moy[e] tievanaiii piyasa[.] Se hakam 
anusasitu chhamdam cha v . . . ., phaka 

de(sav)utike hosami etaye (a)th&ye[.] 29 Patibalsl hi 
tuph(e) asvasanaye (h)itasu(khfi)ye cha [te](sa)[8] 30 hida- 
lokikapala(lokika)ye[.] Hevaiii cha kalaiiitaiii tuphe 
svagam (a)la(dha)yisatlia mama cha ananiyaih eha- 
tha[.] (Eta)y(e) cha athaye iyaiii lip>i (l)ikhit& hida 


21 Mave is tolerably plain on the reverse, but remains 
inexplicable. 

22 The anusvdra of dukham is quite plain on the 
reverse. 

23 The sa of khamisati stands above the line. 

24 Aphdkam is superfluous, as ne occurs in the same sen- 
tence. The letters are defaced, perhaps intentionally. 

25 Hi is plain on the reverse, and farther on mama 
instead of mama. 

20 Tatha, not tatlia, as M. Senart reads, is as plain as 
possible. 

27 There is no trace of an anusvdra. 

28 Nam stands above the line. 

29 The character of tha in athdye is uncertain. It 
may be tha. . 

80 The reverse shows clearly that sa, not se, is 
the correct reading. The e-stroke before ta is much 
defaced. 

Jaugcda Version. 

45 The reverse of the impression favours this reading 
rather than M. Senart’s "mate. 

46 tlii stands somewhat lower than the other letters, 
and the i is much defaced. 

47 Savend is as plain as possible. The phrase atha — 
yujeyu has been written twice over by mistake. 


Jaugada. 

patipHtayo haiii duv&(la)te cha alabhe ham[.] Esa cha 
mo mokhiyamatam 45 du val(a) etas(a) athasa am tuphesu 
anusa[thi][.] 46 Savamuni [2] same pajA[.] Athapajaye 
ichhHmi[,] kimtip] me savenit 47 hitasu(khe)na yu[je]yh 
atha pajaye ichhami[,] kimti[i] m[e] savena hitasu-[3] 
khena yujeyfl ti hidalogikapalalokikenaf. ] Hevam- 
meva me ichha 48 savamunisesu siy &■[.] Amtanaih 
avijitii [4] naiii kirhchkamde su l&jii aphesu ti[,] etfi ka 
v(a) 49 me ichha aiiitesuf,] pftpuneyu[,] l&ja hevam 
ichhati anuvigi(n)a heyu [5] 

mamiyaye asvaseyu cha me sukhammeva cha laheyh 60 
mama te no kham[.] 51 Hevam cha papuneyu[,] khami- 
sati ne laja [6] e chakiye 

khamitave[;] mamaih nimitaiii cha dhamina chale- 
y(h) ti h(i)dalogam cha palalo(ga)m cha aladhayeyu[.] 
Etaye[7]chaathay(e)h(a)kam tuphenianusfisamif.] Ana- 
n[e] 52 etakena hakam[,] tupheni anus&sit[u] chhamdam 
cha vedi[8]t[u] a mama dhiti patimnS, cha 
achala[.]. Sa 52 “ hevam (katu) kaibme chalitayiye 
asv^saniya cha ts[,] ena te 63 papune [9] yu athd pita 
hevaiii ne lftjfi, ti[,] atha at&naiii 

anukaihpati hevaiii apheni arra(k)a]hpati[,] atha 
paja he[10]vaiii maye lajine[.] Tupheni hakam 
anus&sit[u] 54 chhamdam cha vedit[u] 65 . mama dhiti 
patimna 56 cha achal[a] ... [11] 

desa 57 fiyutike (hos)&mi 6S etasi athasi[.] Alain hi 
tuphe asv&sasanayeh(i)tasukhaye (cha t)esarii hida- [12] 
logikapalal(o)kikaye[.] Hevam cha kalaiiitaiii 
svagam [cha] aladliayisatha 69 mama cha &naneyam esa- 
tha[.] E 60 [1 3]taye cha athHye i[yam] lipi likhitfe 61 . da 


48 M, Senart’s ichhd seems not possible. 

49 The long d in vd is tolerably plain. 

60 The long it of laheyd seems distinct. 

51 Read dukham. Perhaps du was written above 
kham. 

52 The ne of anane is indistinctly visible on the 
reverse of the impression. M. Senart’s anena is im- 
possible, as the second akshara is very plain. 

52a .Read se hevam. 

63 Te has been omitted by mistake in M. Senart’s 
transcript. 

64 The vowel after the t of anusdsit is no longer 
recognisable] but I believe it to have been u, not a, 
as M. Senart reads. 

65 Vedit is plain enough, but the final vowel very 
doubtful. It must have been u. 

66 Dhiti patirimd is plain enough, but the whole 
phrase may be a mistaken repetition from line 10, 
where patimna is also most distinct. 

57 Desa dyu is plain. 

58 The t of liosdmi is perfectly distinct. 

69 There is a dot after tha, which, on account of its 
shape, cannot be taken as an anusvdra. 

69 The e of etaye stands not in the beginning of line 
14, but at the end of line 13. 

61 Lipi is perfectly plain. 
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Dhauli. 

ena (mjaham&tfi sva(satam) [sa]ma 31 [9] yujisaiiiti (a)- 
(sv)ii(sa)naye dhaihmachalan(a)ye(cha t)e(sa) 32 aihta- 
naiii[.] Iyaih cha li(pi anuch)a(t)uiiimasain tisena 
nakhatena sotaviyfi kamaiii cha khanas(i) 33 khanasi 
ariitalapi tisenae(k)ena(pi)[10](so)taviya[.] 34 He(va)rti 
kalaiii(taiii tu)phe chaghatha saihpatipadayitayef.il] 


Jaugada. 

e(n)a maham&tft sasyataih s(a)maih yujeyft 62 a- 
sv&sanaye cha [14] dhamniachalanaye (cha a)mt&- 
naihf.] Iyam clia lipi 63 a(ira)chatuihmasaih 64 sotaviya 
tisena aihtal^. pi cha sotaviyaf.15] Khane saihtaxh 
(e)kcna pi sotaviyaf.] Hevarh cha 
kalamtam chaghatha sampatipatayitavef.16] 


TRANSLATION. 


Edict I. 

By order of the beloved of the gods, the officials at Tosall, the administrators of the 
town, should be addressed as follows .- 1 2 “ Whatever I understand to be right, with respect 
to that I conceive a desire. How so ? I desire to practise it in ray deeds and to carry it 
out by efficacious means. But I consider this to be the chief means for my present purpose, 
viz., to give you instructions. For you dwell as rulers among many thousands of creatures, 
desiring, ‘ May we gain the affection of all good men.’ All men are my children. For 
them, as for my children, I desire — what? that they may enjoy complete happiness and 
welfare in this world and in the next. Even this I desire for all men. But you do not 
understand all that the sense of these ivords implies. Some single private individual under- 
stands it, at least a portion, if not the whole. Look then to this meaning of my words ; the 
maxims of good government, too, are well determined and teach the same lesson. It 
happens that such a single private individual undergoes either imprisonment or other serious 
trouble. Then that trouble, which ends with imprisonment, falls upon him without any 
cause, and the other multitude is deeply sorry for him. In such a case you ought to desire 
— what ? £ May we act justly.’ But that is impossible with the following dispositions, 
viz., envy, want of perseverance, harshness, hastiness, neglect of repeated efforts, sloth, want 
of energy. Hence, each of you ought to desire— what ? ‘ May these dispositions not be 
found in me.’ But the root of all this 2 is perseverance and the avoidance of hastiness in 
the application of the maxims of government. He who is destitute of energy is unable to 
rouse himself ; but it is necessary to move, to walk, and to advance. Even thus it is with 


31 Read sasvatam. There is no trace of an anusvara 
after sama. 

32 M. Senarfc’s reading, tesu, seems at first sight pos- 
sible. But on a closer examination of the reverse, it 
becomes evident that the apparent u is due to a large 
rent in the rock, which passes diagonally under tesa, 
and through the lower part of the following a. 

33 M. Senart’s reading, khano°, is impossible, because 
in the Dhauli version the two horizontal strokes form- 
ing the o are never attached at the same height. The 
right-hand stroke is usually attached to the top of the 
akshara, and the left-hand one lower down. But the 
contrary arrangement occurs also. The lingual na 
occurs also once in the Jaugada version. The final 
syllabic si stands above the line. 


34 Taviya, not taviya, as M. Senart reads, seems plain 
enough. I am not able to confirm M. Senart’s asser- 
tion that the facsimile B. appears to read taviyam. 
The dot above ya cannot be an anusvara, because in 
Asoka’s edicts the anusvara hardly ever stands at the 
top of the akshara to which 'it belongs, except if the 
latter is followed by the vowel i. 

Jaugada Version. 

62 M. Senart’s yujevd must be a clerical mistake, as 
°yd is perfectly plain. 

63 Lipi is again very plain. 

64 Nu is faintly visible on the reverse of the im- 
pression. 


1 The text of Jaugada says : “ The beloved of the gods speaks thus. The officials at Sarnapa, the admini- 
strators of the town, should be informed of the following order of the king. 

2 Of all tills, i.e. , of the due discharge of one’s duties. 


It 
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respect to the affairs which you Lave to decide. Hence it is necessary fin me to tell you: 
‘ Pay attention to my orders.’ Such, even such, are the instructions of the beloved of the 
gods. 

“ Now, the due fulfilment of this my intention secures great rewards, the neglect of its 
due fulfilment causes great evils. For those who do not fully carry out this my intention, 
there is neither the possibility of gaining heaven nor of gaining the favour of the' king. For 
1 have made true zeal in this cause bear a twofold reward. If you fully carry out this my 
intention, you will gain heaven and pay the debt which you owe to me. 

“But this edict shall be read publicly under the constellation Tishya, 1 and in the 
intervals, too, between the Tishya -days it may be read on every fit occasion, even before 
one man. And acting thus, you will strive to fully carry out my intentions. 

“ This edict has been incised here for the following purpose, viz., that the administrators 
of the town may ever fulfil their covenant saying : ‘ The citizens shall neither without cause 
suffer imprisonment, nor without cause any other serious trouble.’ And for this purpose I 
shall send forth 2 in accordance with the law an official who is neither harsh nor passionate, 
but gentle in his doings. 3 Understanding this purpose, they will act 4 * according to my 
instructions. And from Ujjain, too, the royal prince 6 will send forth men of the same 
class, and he will not let pass more than three years. 

“ In like manner officials will be deputed from Takshasila. 6 When . . . these officials 
go forth on tour, they will, without neglecting their own business, 7 pay attention to this 
order of mine, and will act in accordance with the instructions of the king.” 

Edict II. 

The beloved of the gods speaks thus : — The officials in Sam&pfi must be informed of the 
following order of the king,: 8 — “ Whatever I understand to be right with respect to that I 
conceive a desire. How so? I desire to practise it in my deeds, and to carry it out by 
efficacious means. But I consider this to be the chief meaus for my present purpose, viz., to 


1 The text of Jaugada says : “ But this edict shall be read publicly on every Tishya day.” Asoka follows here 
the practice of the old Brahminical Sutras, according to which each lunar day is named after the naltshatra or con- 
stellation with which the moon is supposed to be in conjunction. The number of the public readings prescribed 
here is, of course, twelve. 

2 The text of Jaugada adds : “ On tour an official.” , 

3 The verb of this sentence, kalamti, stands in the plural, though in the preceding one only one man is spoken 
of. Probably the first sentence is inaccurately worded, and in reality several officials were sent out. The extent 
of Central India is so great, that one man could not have effected much. 

4 With Asoka’s promise to send officials on tour in order to superintend the administration of justice by the 

subordinate local authorities, compare his utterance in Rock-edict iii, and the rule given by Manu vii, 120-123, 
which inculcates the necessity of the king’s appointing superintendents over the subordinate officials, “ the lords of 
one, ten, or a hundred villages,” and of his having their doings examined hy the superintendents and their spies. 
Asoka’s proceeding agrees with the Brahmanical law, and this agreement is probably indicated by the word 
dhammate, “ in accordance with the law.” ■ 

6 A royal prince seems to have been viceroy at Ujjain, one of the most important towns in the western portion 
of Asoka’s dominions. According to the Buddhist tradition, Asoka himself was viceroy of Ujjain at the time when 
his father died. 

6 In the legend of Kunfila, this town is mentioned as the seat of a viceroy who was a royal prince. 

7 “ Their own business ” probably means “ appeals in revenue and judicial matters, the collection of taxes from, 
recusant vassals, and so forth.” 

8 The text of Dhauli says : “ The folh&ihg order of the baloved of the gods should be addressed to the prince 
and the officials at To soli.” 
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give you instructions. All men are, my children. For them as for my children I desire — : whatl 
that they may enjoy through me complete happiness and welfare, both in this world and in 
the next. My desire is that it may be even thus with all men. If you ask what is the 
order of the king for us with respect to his unconquered neighbours, or what my desire here 
is with respect to the neighbours, viz . , what I wish them to understand, the answer is, the king 
desires that they should not be afraid of me, that they should trust me, and that they should 
receive from me happiness, not misery. Moreover they should understand ‘ The king will 
bear with us when forbearance is possible ,’ 1 that they should follow the law for my 
sake, and that thus they should gain this world and the next. And it is for this 
end that I give to you my instructions. I discharge my debt to them thereby that I 
instruct you and make known to you my will, i.e., my unshakable resolution and proposal. 
Now you must discharge your functions, acting accordingly, and must make them trust me, 
in order that they may understand ‘ The king is to us even. as a father ; he loves us even as 
he loves himself ; we are to the king even as his children.’ 

“ Instructing you thus, and making known to you my will,, i.e., my unshakable resolution 
and proposal, I shall have superintendents in all countries as far as this matter is con- 
cerned. For you have power to make them trust me, and to ensure their welfare and 
happiness in what concerns this world and the next. Moreover, acting thus you will gain 
heaven, and you will pay the debt which you owe to me. And for this purpose this edict 
has been incised here, in order that the officials here in my empire may always exert them- 
selves, both in order to make my neighbours trust me and in order to make them follow the 
law. And this edict shall be read publicly at the commencement of every season on a Tishy a- 
day. It may also be read in the interval. When there is a fit occasion, it may also be read 
before, one man . 2 And acting thus you will strive to fully carry out my intentions 


1 Gbakiye is the future passive participle of a Prakrit root, chak, which is equivalent to, and possibly allied 
to, the Sanskrit root sale. The Maharashtri form chay is mentioned • in the Pdiyalachchhi, vs. 202, and by 
Hemachandra, Prakrit Grammar, iv. 86. 

2 This passage differs somewhat in the Dhauli version, where we read, “ And this edict shall be read publicly 
at the commencement of every season under the constellation Tishy a; and optionally it may be .read on every 
fit occasion, in the interval also on a Tishya-day before one man.” But the general sense of both versions is the 
same. The edict must be read at the commencement of each season (literally, period of four months), on a day 
when the moon is in conjunction with the Nakshatra Tishya. It may be read on intermediate Tishya-days, 
and on other fit occasions. Por chdturmdsya, “ the commencement of a season,” see Bohtlingk’s smaller Sanskrit 
Diet, sub voce. The passage proves that in Asoka’s time the year was officially divided into three seasons, not 
into six. The same division occurs in all the official documents of the Andhra kings. 


THE END. 
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III. FIRST SEPARATE EDICT. 

LEFT COLUMN ON THE ROCK. 



J. Bme SS , fecit. S( , ale o n 



J. Burgesa, fecit 





ASOKA INSCRIPTIONS AT JAUGADA, IN GANJAM. II. Edicts VI-X & Xu V. 



Edict XIV. 



</, Burgess, fecit 











